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THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH». 


As it is natural to have à fondneſs. for what 


has coſt us much time and attentiog g produce, 


I hope your grace will forgive my Sea vour to 


preſerve this work from oblivion, by affixing 


John Churchill, eldeſt ſon of fir Winſtan Churchill, of 


Wooton-Baſſet, in the county of Wilts, was born June 23, 


1650. The duke of York obtained for him an enſigney in 


the guards ſo early as 1666; and a company of grenadiers, . 


under the duke of Monmouth, in 16/7, at the fiege of 
Maeſtricht. On his return, he was appointed a heutenant- 
colonel, a gentleman of the bed-chamber, and maſter of the 
robes to the duke of Vork. ' Attending the duke into Scot- 


land, he had a regiment of d ns; and was created baron 
of Aymouth in that kingdom, Dec. 1, 1682. King james, 

on his acceſſion, appointed him gentleman of the bed- chamber, 
captain of a troop of his life-guard; and created him baron 


Churchill of Sandridge, May 14, 1685. At the revolution, 


he was continued gentleman of the bed-chamber; ſworn” of 
the privy-council, Feb. 6, 1688-9; created earl of Marlbo- | 
rough, April 9, 1689; the ſame year was commander of the - 
1 


Engliſh forces in Flanders, and in 1690 had the ſame employ- 


„ 


ment in Ireland. He was notwithſtanding, diſmiſſed from + | 


1 


king's ſervice, and even committed to the tower on ſuſpicion 
of a plot. On the death of queen Mary, he was recalled to 
the privy-council ; and appointed June 19, 1698, governor 
to the duke of Glouteſter, with this extraordinary compli- 
ment from the king, * My lord, make him but what you are, 


and my nephew will be all I wiſh to ſee him. He was three 
times one of the lords juſtices in the king's abſence ; and in 
1701, commander in chief 

Vol. IV. 


* 


of _ gliſh forces in Holland, 
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I ſhall not here preſume to mention the illuſ- 
trious paſſages of your life, which are celebrated 


by the whole age, and have been the ſubject of 


the queen's prepoſſeſſion againſt 
overcome, he carried a ſurrender of all her places to her 
- majeſty; and was . himſelf diſmiſſed Dec. go, 1711. Upe 
the earl of Godolphin's death, reſolving to quit this mas 
. 50 embarked at Dover Nov. 14, 1712; an $ 
lowed him in February 


the. moſt ſublime pens; but if I could convey 
you to poſterity in your private character, and 
deſcribe the ſtature, the behaviour, and aſpect, 


of the duke of Marlborough, I queſtion not but 


it would fill the reader with more agreeable 
images, and give him a more delightful enter- 
tainment than what can be found in the follow- 


ing, or any other book. ' 


One cannot indeed without offunch to your- 
ſelf obſerve, that you excel the reſt of mankind 
in the leaſt, as well as the greateſt endowments. 


and ambaſſador extraordinary to the States General. King 


William having warmly recommended him to the princef 


Anne, he was about a week after her majeſty's acceſſion, 
elected knight of the garter; and, ſoon after, appointed cap- 
tain-general of all the forces, and ambaſſador to the States. 
In 1702, he commanded the army in Flanders; and at his 
return, was created Dec. 22, marquis of Blandford and duke 
of ' Marlborough. In 1704, in conſequence of the memo- 


rable victory at Hockſted, he was appointed a prince of the 
Empire; and had Mindelheim aſſigned for his principality 


Nov. 12, 1705. On the 19th of 322 1710-11, finding 


is ducheſs could not be 
pon 


the ducheſs fol- 
On the acceſſion of king George J. 
he returned to London Aug. 4. 1714; and was again Sept. 24, 


; appointed captain-general of the land forces, maſter-general 


guards. He died at Windſor- lodge June 16, 


of the o1dnance, and colonel of the firſt regiment of foot 
2 in the 
olemnity in 


i 
I 


ear of his age, and was buried with great 


79d 
EE Bn abbr -— Boa another letter from our author to 
the duke of Marlborough in Steele's epiſtolary correſpo N. 


ence, 2787, vol. ii. p. 322. 
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Nor were it a circumſtance to be mentioned, if 


the graces and attractions of your perſon” were 
not the only pre-eminence you have above 
others, which is left ita 

greater wiltens,” i 0 7 27 


unoblerre "oy 
Yet how pleaſing would it be to thoſe who 


| ſhall read the ſurprifing revolutions in your ſtory, 


to be made acquainted with your'ordinary life 
and deportment! How pleaſing would it be to 
hear that the fame man, who carried fire and 
ſword into the countries of all that had oppoſed 


the cauſe of liberty, and ftruck a terror into 
the armies of France, had, in the midſt of his 


high ſtation, a behaviour as gentle as is uſual in 
the firſt ſteps towards greatneſs! And if it were 


poſſible to expreſs that eaſy grandeur, which did 


at once perſuade and command; it would appear 
as clearly to thoſe to come, as it does to his con- 


temporaries, that all the great events which were 


brought to wg under the conduct of ſo well- 
governed a 

upon wiſdom, and valour; and all which ſeem 

-adverſe fell out by divine permiſſion, which we 
are not to ſearch into. | MAE 


pirit, were the bleſſings of Heaven 


You have paſſed that year of life wherein the 


| moſt able and fortunate captain, before your 
time, declared he had lived enough both to 


nature and to glory; and your grace may make 
23 


that reflect ion with much more juſtice. 


it after he had arrived at empire by an uſurpation 


upon thoſe whom he had enſlaved; but the | 


prince of Mindelheim may rejoice in a ſove- 
reignty which was the gift of him whoſe domi- 


nions he had preſerved. 


2 


Flory eſtabliſhed upon the uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſs of honourable deſigns and actions, is not 
ſubject to diminution; nor can any attempts 
prevail againſt it, but in the 2 which 


the narrow circuit of rumour 
mited extent of fame. 


We may congratulate your grace not only 


rs to the unli- 


upon your high atchievements, but . likewiſe. 


upon the happy expiration of yaur command, 


by which your glory is put out of the power of 


fortune: and when your perſon ſhall be ſo. too, 
that the Author and Diſpoſer of all things may 
place you. in that higher manſion of bliſs and 


 Þ 2 — 5 


immortality which is prepared for good princes, 


law-givers, and heroes, when he in his due 


time removes them from the envy of mankind, 
1s the hearty prayer of, St 5 


My Lord, ng 
Your Grace's moſt obedient, 
Moſt devoted, * 


_ Humble ſervant, A 


Tux SPECTATOR. 
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| Bryant ele oculos per confls, erenti. 
Ind. En. ii. nn 


Eeploring ev'ry place with curious eyes. 


s Mr. SPECTATOR, | # Ta 
I am very ſorry to and by 0h a 


diſcourſe: upon the ow that you have not 


thoroughly ſtudied the nature and force of that 
part of a beauteous face. Had you ever been 
in love, you would have ſaid ten thouſand 
things, lich it ſeems did not occur to you. 


Do but reflect upon the nonſenſe it makes men 


talk, the flames which it is ſaid to kindle, the 
tranſport it raiſes, the dejection it cauſes in the 
braveſt men; and if you do believe thoſe Wa 8 


„ le wor) 


With various power the wonder-working eye | 
; Can awe, Or ſooth, reclaim, or lead aſtray. _ 
The motto in thAoriginal folio was different, and likewiſe 
taken from Virg. Ecl. iti. 10g. | 
* - Neſcio quis teneros oculus * fa rſcinat gn. 
© Spe&t. Vol. iii. Ne 4 f0. let. i. ſaid to have been written: - 
by My Goldie Bum annotator does 3 
ing of the re e communicator, w u == 
haps, 1 this very Jvr e 
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are expreſſed to an extravagance, yet you will 
own, that the influence of it is very great, 
which moves men to that extravagance. Cer- 
tain it is, that the whole ſtrength of the mind 
is ſometimes ſeated there; that a, kind look 
imparts all that a year's diſcourſe could give you, 


in one moment. What matters it what ſhe 


ſays to you, ** ſee how ſhe looks,” is the lan- 
guage of all who know what love is. When 
the mind is thus ſummed up and expreſſed in a 
glance, did you never obſerve a ſudden joy 
ariſe in the countenance of a lover? Did you 
never ſee the attendance of years paid, over- 

id in an inſtant? Youa — and not 
— that the intelligence of affection is car- 
ried on by the eye only; that good- breeding 
has made the tongue falkify the heart, and act a- 
part of continual conſtraint, while nature has 
preſerved the eyes to herſelf that ſhe may not 
be diſguiſed, or miſrepreſented. The 2 
bride can give her hand, and ſay, I do,” 
with a languiſhing air, to the man ſhe is 
bbliged by cruel parents to take for mercenary. 
_ reaſons, but at the ſame time ſhe cannot look as 
if ſhe loved; her eye is full of ſorrow, and 
reluctance fits in a tear, while the offering of a 
ſacrifice is performed in what we call the mar- 
riage ceremony. Do you never go to plays? 
Cannot. you+ diſtinguiſh between the eyes of 
thoſe who go to ſee, from thoſe who come ta 
be ſeen? I am a woman turned of thirty, and 
am on the obſeryation a little; therefore if you, 

or your correſpondent had conſulted me in your 

boli os the eye, I could have told you that 


: 


— TUR SPECTATOR: 0 


ſeems to be employed on-objects directly 


The eye of Luſitania is an ment of pre 


death of more than ever TO father made fly 
before him. A beautiful eye makes filence 
eloquent, a kind eye makes contradiction an 
_ aſſent, an enraged eye makes beauty deformed, 
This little member gives life to "er other 
part about us, and I believe the ſtory 
implies no more, than that the eye % in every 
part; that is to ſay, every other part would be 
mutilated, were not its force repreſented more 
by the eye, than even by itfelf. But this is 
heathen Greek to thoſe who have not converſed 
by glances. This, fir, is a language in which 


© vo Ou Ec" // / EW... 04 ax & D793. 


ticians, and courtiers. If you do m 


a real optical inſtrument probably invented. about the 3 
and certainly for the purpoſe there mentioned. 

A compliment, probably, to the Little Whig, * 
 Sundatiagd, ſecond « aughte to the duke of Marlbo ugh. 


the eye-of Leonora is lily watchful while ie 
looks "ah nt; ſhe looks round her without 
the help of the glaſſes you ſpeak of i. and — E 


her. This eye is what affects 8 uy 
and on a ſudden, as if it attended to another 
thing, turns all its charms againſt an ogler. | 


meditated murder; but the Jefign being vilible, 'T 
deſtroys the execution of it; and with much 
more beauty than that of Leonora, it is not 
half ſo miſchievous. There is a brave ſoldiers 
daughter in town*, that by her eye has been the 


Argus 5 


there can be no deceit, nor can a ſkilful obſerver 
be impoſed upon by looks, even among * : 


| honour to print this arhong your ane: 65 4 Fig 
3 80 SpeRt. Vol; i. Ne 250, let. 2, which announces 


* 
3 


3. THE SPECTATOR. N* 252. 
ſhall in my next make you a preſent of ſecret. 
hiſtory, by tranſlating all the looks of the next 
aſſembly of ladies and gentlemen. into words, 
to adorn ſome futura r aper. nee 117 £195 
Lam , 
Your faithful friend, 
Mar Hran ratz“ 
5 « Mr. SPECTATOR, th; 
I have a ſot of a huſband that lives 
a very ſcandalous life; who waſtes away his 
body and fortune in debaucheries; and is 
immoveable to all the arguments I can urge to 
him. I would gladly know whether in ſome 
caſes a cudgel may not be allowed as a good 
figure of ſpeech, and whether it may not be > 
N you 5 a female orator. mw 
Tour humble ſervant, | 
OS 2 BARBARA CRABTREE. TY 
r Nt. SprCTATOR, Cs tg Cas amo 
Tuovch I am a practitioner in the 
law of ſome. ſtanding, and have heard many 
eminent pleaders in my time, as well as other 
eloquent ſpeakers of both univerſities, yet 1 
agree with you, that Women are better quali- 
fied to ſucceed in oratory than the men, and 
believe this is to be reſolved into natural cauſes. 
You have mentioned only the volubility of 
their tongue; but what do you think of the 
 filent flattery. of their pretty faces, and the 
5 perſuaſion which even an infipid diſcourſe 
carries with it when flowing from beautiful 
be to which it would be ue to Ong any - 


; 
1 
, 
{ 
. 
| 
| 
5 
7 
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She is ſeized wit 


there is ſomething ſo moving in the very image | 
of weeping beauty, it would be worthy his art 
to provide, that theſe eloquent drops may no 


” 


thing? It is certain too, that they are bes | 
ſed of ſome ſprings of rhetoric which men; 
want, ſuch as tears, fainting fits, and the like, 
which I have feen emploved upon occaſion, 
with good ſucceſs. Yai inuſt know I ama 
| plain man and love my money; yet I have a 


ſpouſe who is ſo great an orator in this way, 


that ſhe draws from me u at ſums ſhe pleaſes. 


Every room in my houſe: is furniſhed with 
trophies of her eloquence, rich cabinets, piles 
of china, Japan ſcreens, and coſtly jars; and if 
you were to come into my great parlour, you 
would fancy yourſelf in an India warehouſe. 
Beſides this ſhe keeps a ſquirrel, and I am 
doubly taxed to pay for the china he breaks, 
Pe 


give us the anatomy of a female eye, and explain 
the ſprings and ſluices which feed it with ſuch 


at a reaſonable expence. Or, indeed, ſince 


more be laviſhed on trifles, or employed as ſer- 


e is ſeiz riodical fits about the time 
of the ſubſcriptions to a new. opera, and Is 
drowned in tears a h. ig ſeen any woman 
there, in finer clothes un herſelf. Theſe 
are arts of uaſion p.. fem ine, and 
which a tender heart cannot whit. What 1 
would therefore deſire of you, is, to prevail 
with your friend who has promiſed to diſſect a 
female tongue, that he would at the ſame time 


ready ſupplies of moiſture ; and likewiſe ſhewt 
by what means, if poſſible, they may be ſtopped | 


| 


1 
7 
4 
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voants ta their wayward wills; but reſerved for 


Ne 253 3. Ter December 20, 171 — | 
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ſerious occaſions in life, to adorn generous. pic | 


true penitence, or real ſorrow. _ 
26 | | pe 1 Am, Ket. | 


Tory: 


5 ; Indlign or * mM dt non quia crafſe 
| 22 deve e ſed 5 nuper. 

8 Honk. 1 Ep. 1 ii, 76 
I Geol my honeſt 3 vide. | | 
When with affected air a coxcomb cries, 


The work I own has elegance and eaſe, 
But ſure no modern ſhould pretend t to pleaſe. namen. 


| Tax is ncthing which more denotes a 
at mind than the abhorrence of envy and 
detraction. This paſſion reigns more among 
bad poets than among any other ſet of men. 
As there are none more ambitious of fame, 


than thoſe who are converſant in ee it is 
very natural for ſuch as have not 
it to depreciate the works of thoſe who have. 


ucceeded in 


For ſince they cannot raiſe themſelves to the 
reputation of their fellow- writers, they muſt 
endeavour to ſink that to their own pitch, if 


they would till keep e — a level 


with them. 


The greateſt wits that erer were produced 


5 in one Sa lived together i in ſo good an un der. 


* This laſt letter was written by Mr. John Hughes. See 
his Correſpondence, vol. iii. p. 8. | 
By Steele, who probably uſed here the - ſignature T, to- 
ſi 2 that he was only the tranſcriber. "On _ note 6 


* 3243 ; and Ne 410, ha 


_» ww os 


N* 253. THE;SPECTATOR.. oy 
| ſtanding, and celebrated one another with ſo 


much generoſity, that each of them receives an 


additional luſtre from his contemporaries, and 


is more famous for having lived with men of ſo 


extraordinary a genius, than if he had himſelf 


been the ſole wonder of the age. I need not 


tell my reader, that I here point at the reign of 
Auguſtus, and I believe he | 
opinion, that neither Virgil nor Horace would 
have gained ſo great a reputation in the world, 
had they not been the friends and admirers of 


each other. Indeed all the great writers of that 


age,| for whom ſingly we have ſo great an 
eſteem, ſtand up together as vouchers for one 
another's reputation. But at the ſame time that 


Virgil was celebrated by Gallus, Propertius, 


Horace, Varius, Tucca, and Ovid, we know 


that Bavius and Mævius were his declared foes 


and calumniators. | MAE eee ICE ST 7 FH 
In our own country a man ſeldom ſets up for 


moderns, the ſcribblers of the age, the decay 
of poetry, are the topicks of detraction wit 


a poet, without attacking the reputation of all 
his brothers in the art. The ignorance of the 


which he makes his entrance into the world: 


but how much more noble is the fame that is 


built on candour and ingenuity, according to 
thoſe beautiful lines of fir John Denham, in his 
poem on 'Fletcher's works! ask 


© But whither am I ſtray'd? I need not raiſe 

Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe: - 

Nor is thy fame on leſſer ruins built, | 
Nor needs thy juſter title the foul guilt  _ 


| 


will. be of my 


___ 


2 
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 Of\Egtern kings, who, to ſecure their rein, 
Muſt have their brothers, ſons, and kindred ſlain.” 


L am forry:to find that an author, who is very. 
juſtly eſteemed among the beſt judges, has 
admitted ſome ſtrokes of this nature into a 
very fine poem; I mean The Art of Critieiſmb, 
which was publiſhed ſome months ſince, and is 
a maſter-piece in its kind. The obſervations. 
follow one another like thoſe in Horace's Art 
of Poetry, without that methodical. Sn : 
which would have been requiſite in a proſe. 
author. They are ſome of them uncommoni, 
but ſuch as the reader muſt aſſent to, when he 
ſees them explained with that elegance and 
perſpicuity in which they are delivered. As 
for thoſe which are the moſt known, and the 
moſt received, they are placed in ſo beautiful a 
light, and illuſtrated with ſuch apt alluſions, 
that they have in them all the graces of novelty, 
and make the reader, who was before acquainted 
with them, ſtill more convinced of their truth _ 
and ſolidity. And here give me leave to men- 
tion what monſieur Boileau has ſo very well 
enlarged upon in the preface to his works, that 
wit and fine writing do not conſiſt ſo much in 
advancing things that are new, as in giving 
things that are known an agreeable turn. It is 
impoſſible for us, who live in the latter ages of 
the world, to make obſervations in criticiſm, 
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See Eſſay on the Genius and Writings of Pope, ſect. III. 
p. 97. ad ed. 1760. 3 


See Pope's Works, vol. v. p-. 201. 6 vols. Edit. Lond. 
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morality, or in any art or ſcience, which have 
not been touched upon by others. We have 
little elſe left us, but to repreſent the common 
ſenſe of mankind in more ſtrong, more beau- 
tiful, or more uncommon lights. If a reader 
examines Horace's Art of Poetry, he will find 
but very few precepts in it, which he may not 
meet with in Ariſtotle, and which were not 
commonly known by all the poets of the 
Auguſtan age. His way of expreſſing and 
applying them, not his invention of them, is 
what we are chiefly. to adm ire 
For this reaſon I think there is nothing in 
the world ſo tireſome as the works of thoſe 
critics who write in a poſitive: dogmatic way, 
without either language, genius, or imagination. 
If the reader would ſee how the beſt of the 
Latin critics wrote, he may find their manner 
very beautifully deſcribed: in the characters of 
Horace, Petronius, Quintilian, and Longinus, 
* as they are drawn in the eſſay of which I am 
Since I have mentioned Longinus, who in 
his reflections has given us the ſame kind of 
ſublime, which he obſerves in the ſeveral 
paſſages that occaſioned them; I cannot but 
take notice that our Engliſh author has after 
the ſame manner exemplified ſeveral of his 
precepts in the very precepts themſelves. I 
ſhall produce two or three inſtances of this kin. 
Speaking of the inſipid ſmoothneſs which ſome . 
readers are ſo wack in-love with, he has the 
following verſes: - | — EIT Pee 


my 


THE SPECTATOR. N: 265; 
1 Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, Lace 
Tho oft the ear the open vowels tir, 


_ | While expletives their feeble aid do join, il 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line.” gt 


The gaping of the vowels i in the ſecond line, 
the expletive * do in the third, and the ten 
monoſyllables in the fourth, give ſuch a oy 
to this paſſage, as would have been very muc 
admired in an ancient poet. The reader * 
obſerve the following lines in the ſame view: Drs, 


A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, = | 
That like a younded ſnake drags its Go lng tos 


And afterwards, r 


© "Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives a EY 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe, . _ 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently blow, 
And the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows; 
But when loud ſurges laſh the founding ſhore, ' 
The hoarſe rough verſe ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move — | 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the — 
Flies o er th unbending corn, and ſkims n 


The beautiful diſtich upon Ajax in the fore- 

oing lines puts me in mind of a deſcription in 
1 's Odyſſey, which none of the critics 
have talen notice of *, It i is where Siſyphus 1 is 


® See Pop 's Works, ut ſupra. The words in italics are 
left out in Mr. Tickell's edit. of Addifon's Works. This 
fame obſervation was made long before by Diooyfius: of 
Halicarnaſſus. | 
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repreſented lifting his ſtone up the hill. Which 


is no ſooner carried to the top of it, but it 
immediately tumbles to the bottom. This 


double motion of the ſtone is admirably deſeribed 


in the numbers of theſe verſes; as in the four 


firſt it is heaved up by ſeveral ſpondees inter- 
mixed with proper breathing places, and at laſt 


trundles down in a continu line of ee * 


8 Kai fd EivuÞor elde, n Hr n 
Adar Barageila cle, duPiligen. | 
"Hros 0 A cuneHUiHö W 0 75 rei. _ | 
Azav ave Gere. welk Aicher er jaiAAos ... 
"Anger urteb ant, ror „ Ee, 
Abri inf wido:de xuAbdero NM. anat. 


« I turn d my e n 8 

A mournful v ion the Siſyphian ſhade: _ | 

With many a weary ſtep, and'many a groan, | 

Up the high hill he heaves a huge round ſtone:: 

The huge round ſtone, reſulting with a bound, 

Thunders tuous OI and n > the 
f ground | * M el 


1 ob be endleſs to quote — out t |of | 


Virgil. vhich have this particular kind of beauty 


in the numbers; but I may take an occaſion in 
a future paper to ſhew ſeveral of them which 


have eſcaped the obſervation of others. 


I cannot conclude this paper without cn | 
notice that we have three poems in our tongue, 
which are of the ſame nature, and each of them 


a maſter- piece in its kind; the "OM? on 


; By the bai of Roſcommon. 
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Tranſlated Verſe, the ® Eſſay on the Art of 
Pony, and the * Eſſay * rants oof 0 


24 iel * hot 
Virtuous love i is honourable, but luſt indreaſeth ſorrow. 1 


Wurn I confider the falſe impreſſions which 
are received by the generality of the world, I 
am troubled at none more than a certain levity 
of thought, which many young | wothen of 
quality have entertained, to the hazard of their 
haracters, and the certain mis fortune of their 
lives. The firſt of the following letters may 
beſt repreſent the faults I would now point at, 
and the anſwer to it, the n of mind in a 
contrary W | 


voy al E2s 34 
* 3 N ; 6. 2 a 1 


el „ 3 "abs ; * "4 ' p F & 2 # 
PEE 1 ; 


: Mr DEAR Hazen, Ke 8 i 


II x thou art ſhe, but ch — fallen, 
Law changed, what an apoſtate! how loſt to 
all that is gay and Ateeable! To be married I 
find is to be buried aliveg.I cannot conceive it 
more diſmal to be ſhut he * vault to converſe 


* = By the Jukb of Normanby = RIP 1 A By Pope 5 

* See Additions to Pop: . wh ii. p. 1 7 

* By Addiſon. Seh nal notes to N* 7. and N. 201, on 
Kante, s ff gnatures AEO. Z 


* Whereas iy lag been maliciou ried that M . 
Ber?, Ferrers, = bor who 1s oF ha pr hath os 5 
off painting, this is to give notice. that the is villanous 
and falſe. N. B. He lives 3 in ns, * ork-buildings. f 
Spect. in folio, 


P 
5 a 


ſpouſe of your pariſh-wicar, who has by this time, 
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with the: ſhades of my anceſtors, than to be 


carried down to an old manor-houſe in the 
country, and confined, to the converſation of a ; 


For variety I ſuppole ou may entertain 3 
ſelf with; madam in her grogram gown,'. the 


ſober huſband, and an aukward chambermaid 


I am ſure, wellyfurniſhed you with eget to 
for making ſalves and poſſets, diſtilling 
waters, mak ing ſyrups, and applying poultices 


1 Fg: folitadel. wiſh thee, joy, my _ 


of th f loved retirement, which indeed 


would perſuade me is ve agreeable, - nods Ab. 
ferent enough from what 11 here deſcribeds 


but, child, I am afraid thy brains are a little 


diſordered with romances and novels. After 
ſix months marriage to hear thee talk of love, 
and paint the country ſcenes ſo ſoftly, is a little 


extra vagant; one would think you lived the lives 


of ſylvan deities, or roved — the walks 
of Paradiſe, like the firſt happy pair. But pray 
thee leave theſe whimſies, and come to town 
in order to live, and talk like other mortals. 
However, as I am extremely intereſted. in your 


reputation, I would willingly give you a ay 


good advice at-your firſt appearance 
character of a married woman. It is a 


inſolence in me, perhaps, to adviſe a matron; 


but I am fo afraid you will make ſo ſilly a 


figure as a fond ib that I cannot help warn - 


ing you not to appear in any public places with 
your huſband, and never to ſaunter about St. 


James's park together: you. . to enter 


Vol. I 


| 
1 

| 
| 


ial 


mn his abſence, und takes care he ſhalblhever 


18 
the ring at ; yow are ruined 
for ever; — you \taks the leaſt notice a, 
ene another-at the p Army 

; would be laughed n 
couple, moſt happily paired in the yoke 
wedlock. I world recommend the e 
ef an acquaintance of ours to imitatiom) 
ſhe is the moſt negligene, and faſhionable: wife | 
in the world; ſhe is hardly ever ſeen im che 
fame place with her huſband, and if they haps 
pen to meet, you would think: e | 
ſtrangers ; ſhe was neuer heard to nume him 


euere SPECTA FOR! 


be 3 err Feder hrs 
# ſhare im. I hope yow win this: 
as a pattern, the. — —— 
you-will be 0 filly to think Portiag &0;"Sabine 
and Roman wives, much brighter I 
# -wifh- it may nover - come - into your head 
to imitate thoſe artiquated creatures Tot thy 
as to come into public in the habit, as W. 
as air, of a Romaty matroti. You make already. 
the entertainment at Mrs. Modiſti's tea table? 
ſhe ſays, ſhe always thought you a diſetect 
perſon, and qualified to manage a'familyrwith- 
admirable ' pradence; ſhe! dies to ſee whit 
demure an- ſerious airs "wedlock has gien 
„but ſhe ſays, ſhe ſhall never. forgive 
ur choice of ſo gallant a man as Bellamo 
ds trans form him into a mere ſober ane, 
was e , nals bee er "oP dear, we 


3 * 88 15 18 nr 


ee peſt. Vol. ik was, vote. 
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all envy your happineſs, and no. perton mo | | 


s 1a eiue E 5 Mn mn R 
per e Ni 1055; - Your. knakle ſervant, Hed : 
«rj Obi OTE L213, en \(Lvpra:;t 


tits Hoy: mat! $1,4400! Ga, 


| madam, 'for / 


26 ot 83 — 0 
ee in town; I halt. nt no 
paces — or make any viſits: w the 
character af a modeſt; wite is ridienlous. As | 
for: — — 2 ny, it isulk 
3 1 young 
— — 7 ſhew yourſelves 
to no other purpoſe, than to gain a We 
ſome man of of ese in order to 
charms and f on him. There is no 
indecency in the confeſſion, the ag — 
and err and all been cannot 
diſguife it. rtr Hog vio bah 4. ras. 
. — and have — m1 
but to pleaſe the man I love; he is the end 17 
1 if I dreſs; it- 222 155 i 
a poem, or a play, it is to qualify m i 
for a converſation agreeable to his taſte: he 
almoſt. the end of my devotions i half n 
prayers; are for his happineſs I love to tall 
Mie and never heer him namad but with: - 
your friand, and 
air e. 


EEA TAR DSSD 


happineſs, ———ů—— 4 
letter, that there are a ſet of women 


4 N 


W who are g. got into the common-place raillery f | 
94 * thing that is ſober, decent, and proper: 
ol matrimony and the elergy are the topicks- 1 : 

Fo people of little Wit, yr 4 no underſtanding. 


nnn r — | 
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all you tax me with. She is a difcreet, i 
ous, pleaſant, pious woman; I wiſh the had 
the handling of you, and Mrs. Modiſh;'you 
would find, if you were too free with her, ſhe 
would ſoon make you as charming as ever you 
were ſhe would make you bluth' as much as 
if you never had been fine ladies. The vica 

madam, is ſo kind as to viſit my huſband, and 
his agreeable converſation has — him to 
enjoy many ſober happy hours when even I am 
ſhut out, and my dear maſter is entertained only 
with his own thoughts. Theſe things, dear 
madam, will be laſting ſatisfactions, hen the 
fine ladies, and the coxcombs, by whom they 
form themſelves, are ee 1 

Weben! in old age. 


44047504. 


Jam, e rot 

| Madam, / our * moſt humble fr 
| Many Hows,” 

A} 39 5:5 x 91 4} 7 


q. "tay Mr. arne r 14 7 1 


© You have no aeg in the wer! 
nnd are not in earneſt in any thing you ſay that 
is ſerious, if you do not ſend me a plain anſwer 
to this. I happened ſome days paſt to be at 
— — 2 , where, during the time of performance, 
not keep my eyes off from a beautiful 

aue creature who . juſt before me, and who 
J have been ſince informed, has no fortune. It 
would utterly ruin my reputation for diſeretion 
to marry ſuch a one, and by what I can learn 
ſhe has a character of great modeſty, ſo that 
there is nothing to be thought on, any other 
way. My mind has ever ſince been ſo wholly 


2 
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bangs ber, that IL am much in danger of doing 
very neee without, your 


pet ps Hwy ly! W N 17 e Het |, 


ir Haut Bir, e moſt humble ſervant. 


I am forry: I cannot ae this \impatien 
gentleman, hut-by) another ppp 45 


D $29. nan 
Dax ConxzsromD T, 


7113 © WovLD you marry to pleaſe ww | 
people; or yourſelf?" 4 © Yep nd 1 


Mine l 


4... \ — 1 wy E r x be 2 * 1 5 , «© "I ws 1 F . £ 
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Tor — 5— — December 22, 1711. 


. eee e 
5 amore me TY unt ern ra piaculs, que 
Ter fury leo porn recreare libello. 
' Hor. Ep. 1. 15. i. " FEEs . 


i F 


en 1 


| Know there are rhymes, which (freſh and f 'd 
| wn cure the men Poppy of his vs 5 ap! wi. 


ES 
Tux ſoul; (vfidered abſtractedly fromi-ſte 
paſſions, is of a remiſs and ſedentary nature, 
ſlow in its reſolves, and Janguiſhing in its exe- 
cutions. The. uſe therefore of the paſſions! is 
to ſtir it up, and put it upon action, to awaken 
the underſtanding, to enforce the will, and to 
make the whole man more vigorous and atten- 
tive in the proſecution of his deſigns. As this 
is the end of the paſſions in general, ſo it is 
mug of ambition, which pogo the ſoul 


5 by Steele. See N-, e ad nem, vote. 94755 
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to ſuch actions as are apt to procure honour and 
reputation to the actor. But if we cary out 
reflections higher, we may diſcover farther 
ends of Provi in implanting this paſſion i in 
mankind. 1 5 
It Was neceſſary for the world, that arts ſhould 
be invented and improved, books written and 
tranſmitted to poſterity, nations conquered and 
civilized. Now ſinee the proper and genuine 
motives to theſe, and the like great actions, 
would only influence virtuous minds; there 
would be but ſmall improvements in the world, 
were there not ſome common principle of action 
worki __ with all men. And ſuch a 
* tion, or a defire of fame, by 
Which great —— are not ſuffered to lie 
idle and uſeleſs to the public, and many" vicious. 
men are over- reached as it were, and engaged 
contrary to their natural inclinations, in a glo- 
rious and laudable courſe of action. For we 
may farther obſerve, that men of the greate eſt 
abilities are moſt fired with ambition; and 
that on the contrary, mean and narrow minds 
are the leaſt actuated by it: whether it be chat 
a man's ſenſe of his own incapacities makes 
him defpair of coming at fame, or that he has 
not enough range of thought to look out for any 
good which does not more immediately relate 
to his intereſt or convenience; or that Provi- 
dence, in the very frame of his ſoul, would not 
ſudject him to ſuch a paſſion as would ee 
to the world, and a torment to himſelf. 
Were not this deſire of fame very — the 
difficulty of draining; it, and the danger of 
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the admiration of the world, and to 


8 perſon from being mean and 


ſet upon, / When therefore 
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"How ger ue there — with | 
abilities ſulficiant to recommend their ations ta 


diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the reſt of mankind? Provie 
dence for the moſt part ſets us upon a level, and 
obſerves a kind of proportion ia 3 
towards us. If it renders us perfect in ane 
accompliſhment, it generally leaves us defective 
in another, and ſeems careful rather —— 


his een — than o making ay lngle<n 


i en 
Among : richly 
exdorrediby — ee by their 


own: —ů— 1 whoſe virtues 
are not u 11 ignorance, prejudice, 
or envy of their beholders þ Some men cannot 
a between a noble and a mean action. 
Others are apt to attribute them to ſome falſe 


end or intention: and others (purpoſely. mine. 


preſent, or put a Wrong interpretation on them. 
But the more to enforee this conſideration, W 


may obſerve, that thoſe are lly moſt 
unſucceſsful. in their purſuit after fame, ue 
are moſt deſirous of obtai 


lit. 11 It is Salluſt's , 


| Mea, — ͤ ſ— eee 
diſappdinting us in What 


Th oh. 214 4; #7; 43 n 


e e A ac 


An Vis * 31 
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they have diſcovered the paſſionate deſire of 
fame in the ambitious man gi (as no temper "of 
mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf) they become 
_ and reſerved in their 'commendations; 

ey envy him the ſatisfaction of an applauſe, 
and look on their praiſes rather as a kindneſs 
done to his perſon, than as a tribute paid to his 


merit. Others who are free from this natural 


perverſeneſs of temper, grow wary in their 
praiſes of one who ſets too great a valur on 
them, leſt they ſhould raiſe him too high in his 
own imagination, and by conſequence remove 
him to a greater diſtance from themſelves. 
But further, this deſire of fame naturally 
betrays the ambitious man into ſueh indecencies 
as are a leſſening to his reputation. He is ſtill 
afraid leſt any of his actions ſhould be thrown. 
away in private, leſt his deſerts ſhould be con- 
cealed from the notice of the world, or receive 
any diſadvantage from the reports which others 
make of them. This often ſets him on empty 
boaſts and oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays 
him into vain fantaſtical-recitals of his own 
performances. His diſcourſe generally leans 
one way, and whatever is the ſubject of it, tends 
obliquely either to the detracting from others, 
or to the extolling of himſelf. Vanity is the 
natural weakneſs of an ambitious man, which ex- 
oſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and deri ſion of thoſe 
e converſes with, and ruins the character he is 
ſo induſtrious to advance by it. For though his 
actions are never ſo glorious, they loſe their luſtre 
when they are drawn at large, and ſet to ſnow by 
his own hand; and as the world is more apt to 
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find fault than to commend, the boaſt will pro- 
bably be cenſured, When the grant action; eee] | 
occaſioned it is forgotten. 661-441 tee * 
Beſides, this very —— looked.ab 
as a meanneſs and imperfection in the 
character. A ſolid and ſubſtantial g greatneſs of 
ſoul looks down, with a generous — on 
the cenſures and applauſes of the multitude, 
and places a man beyond the little noiſe and 
ſtrife of tongues. Accordingly we find in ur- 
ſelves a ſecret awe and veneration for the cha- 
nacter of one who moves above us, in a regular 
and illuſtrious courſe of virtue, without any 
regard to our good or ill opinions of him, to our 
reproaches or commendations. As on the con- 
trary it is uſual for us, when we would take off 
from the fame and reputation of an action, to 
aſcribe it to vain- glory, and a deſire of fame i in 
the actor. Nor is this common judgment and 
opinion of mankind ill founded: 5 certainly 
it denotes. no great. bravery of mind, ta be 
worked up to any noble action by fo; Lelschs 
motive, and to do that out of 2 fame, 
which we could not be pen to by a-difig- 
tereſted r mankind, or b J.A generous: 
for the glory of him who made u. 
Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained 
by all, and particularly by thoſe who thirſt after 
it, ſince moſt men have ſo much either of ill | 
nature, or of . warineſs, as not to gratify br 
ſoothe the vanity of the ambitious man; and 
ſince this ve thirſt after fame naturally betrays 
him into f fuck eee as are a —— to 
21 50 n Baune iin a Hd | 
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hie reputation, and is itſelf looked upon a8. 
weakneſs.in the greateſt characters. D 1 8264 
„In the next place, fame i 4s eaſily loſt, and as 
difficult to be preſerved as it was at firſt iq be 
| * ann 
2 following * Rs 27735 por 
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"Fbme is an rn e Oe e 2 BABY 
han eee RO NY pn Nags Bis omits 
eie PACE LET TESREETY Sat vr EE Brin; g 
5. Fazze are any pa miione:and: tempers: of 
mind which. naturally Ulpole us to:depaeſs and 
vilify the merit of one riſing in the eſteem oi 
mankind. All thoſe ho made their entrance 
into the world with the ſame advantages, and 
were once looked on as his equals, are apt to 
think the fame of his merits a reflection an 
their on indeſerts; and will therefore: take 
care to re proach . him with the ſcandal 'of 
ſome paſt acti eroga tom the won 
of the f preſent, that they may keep him na 
the ſame level with themſelves. The like kind 
of conſideration often ſtirs up the envy of fuck 
as were once his ſuperiors, Who it a. 
— from — to ſee: another get 
and overtake them in be 

glory; and will therefo: ore endeanmu 

* 411 Ee 3H, 45%; Mn lan 11 
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_ obſervation of mankind, a Dre 


3 not ＋ 4 little 
taken him in the wor 


which has —— 
| B 


in ward ſatis faction and comp 


in themſelves; for while they are expoſing 
another's weaknefles, they are-tacitly-aiming: at 
1nendations —— feaſt | | 
to the like infirmities, and-are apt AI 
Lone with a- ſecret kind of vanity, to fee _ 


in ſome reſpe 1 — 
a — — — repl — Na 
very often happens, cher none are more”; 


their own comm 


to fink his reputation. that 
preſerve their own," Thoſe w | 
uals envy and defame him, — they 


his rr Rim al 


| their equal. Pye 7 


But fanker, a man mk 
reputation thus- lifts him up —.— and 


him, that will narrowly inſpect every 
him, conſider — 2 ely in all views, 
and moſt diſadvantageous 


ht. There are many who find a jo nr 
— gon are. fame, and 
in ſpreadin — 9 
character. They publiſh their ill-natured diſco- 


veries with 4 hc warren them- 
ſelves for the be eee of 
— ——— detected 


part of him 


of mankind 


found a flaw in what the g 
admires. : — there: ave-wihd; the 
errors and infirmities of a great man with an 
lacency, if they 


diſcover none of the like errors and infirmities 


to be tranſ- 


eq now _ 
ſee him their ſuperior; and thoſe who were ofice 


they have 


| 


1 
| 
= 
| 


ordinary reputation, than ſuch as lie open 


authority of ſo high an ex „or to raiſe an 
imaginary applauſe to chem elves, for reſem⸗ 
bling a 


among its readers, as what is aimed at a perſon 


gives him a more conſpicuous 


bled in his reputation, and in ſome meaſure 
reduced to our own rank, who had ſo far raiſed 
himſelf above us, in the rg and e of 
| mankind. DE 2% r-villh, 


and how many malicious ſpies are ſearching into 
the actions of a great man, who is not, always, 
the beſt prepared for ſo narrow an inſpection. 


ration of a famous man leſſens upon our nearer 
acquaintance with him: and that we ſeldom 
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trious in publiſhing the blemiſhes of an tra- 


the ſame cenſures in their on characters 
either hoping to excuſe their oun defects by the 


of an exalted reputation, though 
in the blameable parts of his character. If all 
theſe ſecret ſprings of detraction fail; yet very 
often a vain oſtentation of wit ſets a man on 
attacking an eſtabliſhed name, and ſacrificing it 
to the mirth and laughter of thoſe about him. 
A ſatire or a libel on one of the common ſtamp, 
never meets with that reception and approbation 


whoſe merit places him upon an ——— and 


men. Whether it be, that we think it ſnhews 
greater art to expoſe and turn to ridicule, a man 
whoſe character ſeems ſo improper a ſubject for 
it, or that we are pleaſed by ſome implicit kind 
of revenge, to ſee him taken down and hum- 


Thus we ſee how many Marks and intricate 
motives there are to detraction and defamation, 


For we may generally obſerve,” that our admi- 
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hear the deſtripti 
without a ca 


on of a celebrated perſan, 
e of ſome notorious weak- 


neſſes and infirmities.' The reaſen may be, 


becauſe any little flip is more comſpi and 
obſervable i In his conduct than vin another's 7 s 


it is not of a piece with the reſt of his character: 


or becauſe it is impoſſihle for a man at the ſame 
time to be attentive to tie more important part 
of his life and to ceep a watchful exe ovex all 
the inconſiderable circumſtances of his beha« 
viour and converſation; or becauſe, as we have 
before obſerved; the ſame temper „f mind 
which inclines us to à defire of fame, na 


betrays us into ſuch ſlips and um varineſſes, as 


are not ĩncident to men of a contrary diſpoſition. 
After all it muſt be confeſſed, that a noble 

| and triun — oy and 
iff little! ſpots: ullies im its repu- 
—— if by a — after fame, 
or through human infirmity, any falſe ſtep be 
made in the more momentous concerns of life, 
the whole ſcheme of ambitious defigns is broken 
and : diſappointed.” The ſmaller ſtains and 
blemiſhes. may die away and diſappear, amidſt 
the brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but a blot 


of a deeper nature caſts a ſhade on all the other 
beauties, and darkens the whole character. How 


difficult therefore is-it to preſerve a great name, 
when he that has acquired it, is ſo obnoxious to 
ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmities as are no 
ſmall diminution to it when diſcovered; eſpe- 
cially when they are ſo induſtriouſly proclaimed, 
and aggr ſuch as were once his ſu 


riors, or equals; by ſuch as would ſet to ſhew 
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| ben e cenſure a famous man, nor any ſuch 


veries and kept alive by a new perpetual fucceſ« 


ſubjects an ambitious mind, one would be ſtill 
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their judgment, or their wit, and by ſuch asate 
guihy; or innocent, of the ſame flips: — 

conducts in their own' behaviour!!! 
But were there none of | theſe diſpoſitions: in 


ifcarriages in himſelf, yet would he meet with 
no ſmall trouble in keeping up his reputation, 
in all its — There muſt be 
always a noble train of actions to preſerve his 
fame in life and motion. For when it is one 


immediately decays upon growing 
its © 


„ unleſs it be ſtill . | 


ſion of miracles. riſing up to its view. And 
even the greateſt actions of a celebrated perſon 
if ———— ns. — — be, thay 
7 may 5 
—— than — Dat him: 
but on the contrary, if they fall any thing 
below the opinion that is conceived of him, 
though they might raiſe — 
another, they are a diminution to his. 
One would think there ſhould be 


wonderfully pleaſing in the poſſeſſion of — 


that notwithſtanding. all theſe mortifying con- 
ſiderations, can engage a man in ſo deſperate a 
purſuit; and yet if we conſider the little happi- 
neſs that attends a read: character, and the mul - 
titude of diſquietudes to which the deſire ol it 


the more «pin to chord fo W em een 


| | een LD 9 5. W P 


* 


empty imaginary good, 


8 fo a while; with a giddy 
uneaſy under it; and which does not ſo mueh 


whoſe thirſt after it has not been as eager in the 
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Ambition taiſes a — 
it inflames the mind, and puts it into a vinlent 
hurry of chought. it ic kill reaching after) an 


— — 
r to abate or it. 
er for; cam allay the their 
proper ſenie, and for a white: ſet petite at 
reſt: but fame is a gond ſb oreign to; 
our natures, — par rneoi araesl5 
adapted to it, nor any organ in ti body to naliſi 
= an object of , Placed out of the poſſu. 
of-fraitionsi! It 1 indeed fill the mi] 
lind of but. 
ſureas makes a man veſtleſa an 


ſatisfy the preſent thirſt, as it excites; freſh 
deſires, and ſets the ſoul on new enterpriſes. 
For how few ambitious men are there 
have got as much fame as they deſired, and 


very height of thei tion, as it was before 
they became known and eminent among met? 
There is not any eircumſtance in Czſar's cha- 
racter vrhich gives me a idea of him, than 
hich Cicero tells us he frequently made 
uſe of inn ri vate converſation; * That he was ſatif- 
hed with his ſhare of life and fame. _— 
vel ad naturam,” vel ad gloriam vii N. Many 
indeed have given over 1 — purſuits after fame, ; 
but that has proceeded either from the diſap- 
pointments they have met in it, or from their 


_ experience of the little pleaſure which attends it, 


or from the better informations or natural cold- 
neſs of old age; but ſeldom from a full ſatis». 


———— 
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the defire of it. — open to many accid 
troubles which thoſe are free from, who have 
no-ſuch a tender regard for it. How oſten is 
the ambitious man caſt down and di ſappointec 


Nau. how often is he mortified with the 


— . — ͤnm¶ — mn _ 
—— —— — mas 4 
_ 4 * 4 — by — A a 
Y * * — 2 pI — — — 2 penn £ 5 — 
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him into a fit of melancholy, 


Menden and « quieſ nee in their preſentienjoy- 
ments of u. 5 tht: 2 9757: me v4 
Nor is Crates -unſatisfying in itfelf; bu 


if he receives no praiſe where he expected it? 

aiſes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo his 
as he thinks they 3 2 — ö 
unleſs — ttery, ſince few men have 
ſo good an opinion — us as we have of ourſelves} 
But if the ambitious man can be ſo much gtieved 


even with praiſe itſelf, how will he be — 
bear up under ſcandal and defamation ? for the 


ſame temper of mind which makes him deſſe 
fame, makes him hate reproach. If he cin 
be tranſported with the \extrabedanary prai ſes of 
men, he will be as much dejected by their 


cenſures. How little therefore is the happineſs 


of an ambitious man, who gives every one 2 
dominion over it, who thus ſubjects himſelf to 
the good or ill ſpeeches of others, and puts ĩt 
in the power of every malicious tongue to throw 
ing als his 
natural reſt and repoſe of mind? eſpecially when 
we conſider that the world' is more apt to-cen- 
ſure than applaud, and himſelf fuller of 1 _— 
fections than virtues. 
We may further 8 that ** a man 
will be more grieved for the loſs of fame, than 
he could have been pleaſed with the enjoyment 


| f it. For though the preſence of this imagi - 


» 
* 
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* 
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nary good cannot make us , the abſence 
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of it may make us miſerable: becauſe in the 


_ enjoyment of an object we only find that ſhare ES 


of pleaſure which it is capable of giving us, 
but in the loſs of it we do not proportion our 
grief to the real value it bears, but to the value | 
our fancies and imaginations ſet upon it. 
So inconſiderable is the ſatisfaction that fame 
brings along with it, and ſo great the diſquie- 
tudes to which it makes us liable. ; The defire 
of it ſtirs up very uneaſy motions in the min 
and is rather inflamed than ſatisfied by the pre 
ſence of the thing defired. The enjoyment, 
it brings but very little pleaſure, though the lo 
or want of it be very ſenſible and afflicting ; and 
even this little happineſs is ſo ver precarious, 
that it wholly depends upon the will pe othe 
We are not only tortured by the r Ae 
which are offered us, but are Hifappoltited Þ 
the filence of men when it is unexpected; 
humbled even by their praiſes. 
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v4 AT L might not Joſe myſelf up upon; a fu 10 
bt 5 gy extent as 1 85 $6, 7 fame, 0 0 
fa 1, it in a particular or me 
have firft of all conſidered the 1 85 why 
Providence ma hape implioted in our fn. 
ſuch a principle of action v, „I have in the 
hext. place. ſhewn from many conſiderations, 
N that fame. is Pn thing to be 2 7 1ed 
eaſily. leſt; ſecondly, that it bogs, 
bien man ver little ha pines, I 9 0 
jects him to muc ui n and diſſ⸗ FA | 
. tipn*. I ſhall in the alt place ſhew, dat 1 
have ab us from e an end which we 
ave abilities to acquire, and which is accom- 
panied with fulneſs of ſatisfa&tion. I need not 
| kel my reader, that I mean by this end, that 
happineſs which is reſerved for us in another 
world, which every one has abilities to procure, 
and which will bring along with i it, fulneſs of 
Joy and pleaſures for evermore.* 
Hou the purſuit after fame may hinder us 
in we attainment of this great end, I tal 
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| leave the reader to collect from the three 
following conſiderations: - 
Firſt, Becauſe the ſtrong deſire of fame breeds i 
ſeveral vicious habits in the mind. 
| Secondly, Becauſe many of thee actions, 
which are apt to procure fame, are not in 


F their nature —_— to this on: ultimate 


ha ineſs. 

| hirdly, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the ame 
aRtions to be the prope r inſtruments, both of 

acquiring fame, and —— rocuring this happineſs, | 

they would nevertheleſs fail in 1 attainment 

of this laſt end, if they proceeded fron a e 

of the H̃r. 

Theſe three props tions are ſelf-evident to 
thoſe who are verſed in ſſ tions of morality. 
For which reaſon I ſhall not enlarge upon them, 
but proceed to à point of the ſame nature, which 

may open to — 2 more un feds" of 
ſpeculation.  - an 
From what bas bees alreadywabiereel, Ethink 
we may make a natural concluſion, that it is 
the greateſt folly to ſeek the raiſe or approba- 
tion of any being, beſides the 8 „and 
that for theſe two reaſons; becauſe no other 
being can make a right judgment of us, and - 
eſteem us according to our merits; and becauſe 
2 procureno conſiderable benefit or advan- 
, fromthe ene e of 7 

4 r being. 5 4; CONF >. 

In the firſt place, 
right judgment of us, and eſteem us according 
to our merits. Created beings ſee nothing but 
our 2 e only frame 8 


2 


ns other being cunts”) | 
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Eten of us from our exterior actions and 
ehaviour; but how unfit theſe are to give us a 
right notion of each other's perfections, may 
appear from ſeveral conſiderations. There are 
many virtues, which in their own nature are 
incapable of any outward: repreſentation ; many 
filent perfections in the ſoul of a good man; 
which are great ornaments to human nature, 
but not able to diſcover themſelves to the know- 
ledge of others; they are tranſacted in private 
without noife or ſhow, and are only viſible to 
the great Searcher of hearts. What actions can 
. the intire. purity of thought which. 
refines and ſanctifies a virtuous man? That 
ſecret reſt and contentedneſs of mind, which 
gives him a perfect enjoyment of his preſent 
condition? That inward pleaſure and compla- 
cency which he feels in doing good? That 
delight and. ſatisfaction which x takes in the 
pro perity and happineſs of another? Theſe 
and the like virtues are the hidden beauties of a 
| ſoul, the ſecret graces which cannot be diſco» 
vered by a mortal eye, but make the ſoul lovely 
and precious in His ſight, from whom no ſecrets 
are concealed, Again, there are many virtues 
which want an opportunity of exerting and' 
ſhewing themſelves in actions. Every virtue 
requires time and Place, a proper object and a 
fit conjuncture of circumſtances, for the due 
exerciſe of it. A ſtate of poverty obſcures all 
the virtues of liberality and munificence, The 
* and fortitude of a martyr or confeſſor 
lie concealed in the flouriſhing times of Chriſti 


9 


anity. Some virtues are only ſeen in affliction, 


* 
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and ſome in proſperity ; ſome in a private, and 


others in a public capacity. But the great Sove- 
reign of the: world beholds every perfection in 
its obſcurity, and not only ſees what we do, 
but what we would do. He views our beha- 
viour in every concurrence of affairs, and ſees 

us engaged in all the poſſibilities of action. He 
diſcovers the martyr and confeſſor without the 
trial of flames and tortures, and will hereaſter 
intitle many to the reward of actions, which 
they had never the opportunity of performing, 
Another reaſon why men cannot form a right 
judgment of us is, becauſe the ſame actions 
may be aimed at different ends, and ariſe from 
quite contrary principles. Actions are of ſo 
mixt a nature, and ſo full of circumſtances, 
that as men pry into them more or leſs, or 
obſerve ſome parts more than others, they take 
different hints, and put contrary interpretations 

on them; ſo that the ſame actions may repre; | 
ſent a man as hypocritical and deſigning to one, 
which make him appear a faint or hero to 
another. He therefore who looks upon the foul 
through its outward actions, often ſees it through  _ 

a a deceitful; medium, which. is apt to diſcoloux ;, 

_ pervert. the object: ſo nga o_ account 
alſo, He is the only proper judge of our per- 
fections, who does 0 gueſs at the Tan e = 
our intentions from the goodneſs of our actions, 
but weighs the goodneſs of our actions by the 


c 0 oo WEE Bop oo 


5 ſincerity of our intentions. 
| But further, it is impoſſible for qutward actions A 
A to repreſent _— rfections of the ſoul, becauſe 

- they can never ſhew the ſtrength of thoſe prin- 


that may acquaint us with the general defign; 


mation of a good 


| ceeded, they could never ſhew the degree, 
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ciples from whence they proceed. They are not 


adequate expreſſions of our virtues, and can only 
ſhew us what habits are in the ſoul, without 
diſcovering the degree and perfection of ſuch 


| habits. They are at beſt but weak refemblances 


of our intentions, faint and imperfect copies, 


but can never expreſs the beauty and life of the 
original. But the great Judge of all the earth 


knows every different ſtate and degree of human 


improvement, from thoſe weak ſtirrings and 
tendencies of the will which have not yet 
formed themſelves into regular purpoſes and 
deſigns, to the laſt intire finiſhing and conſum- 
habit. He beholds the firſt 
imperfect rudiments of a virtue in the foul, and 


| keeps a watchful eye over it in all its progreſs; 


until it has received every grace it is capable of, 
and appears in its full beauty and perfection. 
Thus we ſee, that none but the Supreme Being 
can eſteem us according to our -proper merits, 


ſince all others muſt judge of us from our-qut- 
ward actions; which can never give them a juſt 


eſtimate of us, ſince there are many perfections 
of a man which are not capable of appearing in 


actions; many which, allowing no natural inca- 
pacity of ſhewing themſelves, want an oppor- 


tunity of doing it; or ſhould they all meet with 


an opportunity of appearing by actions, yet 
thoſe actions may be Li n Marth and applied 


to wrong principles: or though they | plainly | 


diſcovered the principles from whence they pro- 
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And as the Supreme Being is the only. proper 
judge of our perfections, 10 is he the only fit 
rewarder of them, This is a conſideration that 
comes home to our intereſt; as the other adapts 
itſelf to our ambition. And what could the 
moſt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſh man deſire 
| more, were he to form the notion of a to 
whom he would recommend himſelf, than ſuch 
a knowledge as can diſcover the leaſt appearance 
of perfection in him, 160 eee 
will p e, a reward to it?: 
Let the ambitious man thereſore turm all his 
deſire of fame this way; and that he len wa 
poſe to himſelf a fame warthy of his tion, 
let him conſider, that if he employs his abilities 
to the beſt advantage, the time will come when 
* 1 Governor of the world, 9275 
e of mankind, who ſees every de 
5 ection in others, and ſſes all Soflible 
perfection in himſelf, ſhall praclaim his Fo 
before men and, , and pronounce to him 
in 72 4 er of t : e whole Fan" that: beſt 
and moſt ſignificant of applauſes, ell done, 
thou 1 and (ppl fl aa enter thou into 
thy aſter's joy. 1 bel F 
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PrrAsuxr and recreation of one kind or 
other are abſolutely neceſſary to relieve our 
minds and bodies from too conſtant attention 
and labour: where therefore public diverſions 
are tolerated, it behoves perſons of diſtinction, 
- with their power and example, to E 
them in ſuch a manner, as to check any thing 


* 


that tends to the corruption of manners, or 
Which is too mean or trivial for the entertain- 
vr of reaſonable creatures. As to the diver- 
ions of this kind in this town, we owe them 
to the arts of poetry and muſic, My own pri- 
vate opinion, with relation to ſuch recreatibns, 
I have heretofore given with all the frankneſs 
imaginable; what concerns. thoſe arts at preſent 
the reader ſhall have from my correſpondents. 
The firſt of the letters with which I acquit 
myſelf for this day, is written by one who pro- 
pofes to improve our entertainments of dramatic 
poetry, and the other comes from three perſons, 
Who, as ſoon as named, will be thought capable 
of advancing the preſent ſtate of muſic. 


1 


Mr. SPECTATOR, TE . 
I A conſiderably obliged to you for 
your ſpeedy publication of my laſt in yours of the 
18th inſtant, and am in no ſmall hopes of being 
ſettled in the poſt of Comptroller of the Cries. 
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Of all the objections I have hearkened aſter in 
public coffee-houſes, there is but one that ſeems 
to carry any weight with it, vir. That ſucha 
poſt would come too near the nature of a mono- 
poly. Now, fir, becauſe I would have all ſorts 
of people made eaſy, and being willing to have 
more for than one in my hows in caſe __ | 
of comptroller ſhould fail me, I have ſince 
formed another project, which 21 grounded 
on the dividing of a preſent monopoly, I hope 
will give the public an equivalent to their full 
content, You know, ſir, it is allowed, that the 
buſineſs of the ſtage is, as the Latin has it, 
jucunda et idonea dicere vitæ. Now there being 
but one dramatic theatre licenced for the delight 


and profit of this extenſive metropolis, I do 


humbly. propoſe, for the convenience of ſuch 
of its inhabitants as are too diſtant from Covent- 
garden, that another, theatre of eaſe may 
be erected in ſome ſpacious part of the city; 
and that the direction thereof may be made a 
franchiſe in fee to me and my heirs for ever. 
And that the town may have no jealouſy of my 
ever coming into an union with the ſet of actors 
now in being, I do further propoſe to conſtitute 
for my deputy my near kinſman and adventurer, 

Kit Crotchet*, whoſe long experience and 
improvements in thoſe affairs need no recom- 


mendation. It was obvious to every Spectator, | 


what a quite different foot the Kage Was 11 
+ Chriſtopher Rich. See Tar. in 8v0, 6 vola. N. 99, Þy 


119 and note. dee LF: 206, 
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during his govertdment;' and had he not been 
bolted out of bis trap-doors, his garriſon might 
have held out for ever; he having by long paing 
and perſeverance; arrived at the art of makin; 
his army fight without pay or proviſions. 
muſt confeſs it with a melancholy amazement, 
I ſee ſo wonderful a genius laid aſide, and the 
late ſlaves of the ſtage now. become its. maſters, - 
dunces that will be ſure to ſuppreſs all theatrical 
entertainments and activities that they are not 
able themſelves to ſhine il!!! 
Every man that goes to a play is not obliged 
to have either wit or underſtanding; and I inſiſt 
upon it, that all who go there ſhould ſee ſome: 
thing which may improve them in a way of 
which they are capable. In ſhort, ſir, I Would 
have ſomething done, as well as ſaid, on tl 
ſtage. A man may have an active body, though 
he has not a quick conception; for the imitation 
therefore of ſuch as are, as I may fo 12 * 
corporeal wits, or nimble fellows, I would fain 
aſk any of the preſent miſmanagers, why ſhould 
not rope-dancers, vaulters, tumblers, ladder- 
walkers, and poſture-makers appear again on 
our ſtage? After ſuch a repreſentation, a five- 
bar gate would be leaped with a better grace 
next time any of the audience went a hunting! 
Sir, theſe things cry aloud for reformation, and 
fall properly under the province of Spectator- 
General; but how indeed ſhould it be otherwiſe, 
while fellows (that for twenty years together 
were never paid but as their maſter was im the 
humour) now preſume to pay others more than 
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ever they had in their lives; and in contempt 


of the practice of perſons of condition, have the 


inſolence to awe no tradeſman a farthing at 


the end of the week. Sir, all I propoſe is che 


public good; for no one can imagine ſhall 


ever get a private ſhilling by it: therefore L hope 
you will recommend this matter in one of your 


this week's papers, and deſire when; my houſe 

opens you will accept the liberty of it Soo the 

trouble you have received from, 3 
Sir, Were an OY 


„P. S. I have af: bet 
ſurances that the Wear humble + ſervant, 


trunk-maker will 
declare for us. | Raten Crorcurr.” 
« Mr. Socmmareſta, i RE 55 
Wr whoſe names are ſubſcribed: 
think you the propereſt perſon to ſi wk what 


we have to offer the town in behalf o ourſelves, 


and the art which we profeſs, muſic. We 
conceive hopes of your favour from the ſpecu- 
lations on the miſtakes which the town run into 
with regard to their pleaſure of this kind; and 


believing your method of jud is, that you _ 
confider adi only valuab "LE; is agreeable 


to, and heightens the uſe of oetry, we conſent 
that it is not only the true 7 of relithir that 


pleaſure, but alfo that without it a cot ure of 
muſic is the ſame thing as a poem, where all 


the " of fours, numbers are Seren 
8 5 . Ses Beth. Vol. . .. 
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any other organs of ſound, afford an entertain- 
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though the words have no ſenſe or meaning; to 
ſay it ſhorter, mere muſical ſounds in our art 
are no other than nonſenſe verſes are in poetry, 
Muſie therefore is to aggravate what is intended 
by poetry; it muſt always have ſome paſſion or 
ſentiment to expreſs, or elſe violins, voices, or 


ment very little above the rattles of children. 
It was from this opinion of the matter, that 


when Mr. Clayton had finiſhed his ſtudies in 
Italy, and brought over the opera of Aſinoe, 


that Mr. Haym and Mr. Dieupart, who Had 
the honour to ' be well known and received 
among the nobility and gentry, were zealouſly 
inclined to aſſiſt by their ſolicitations, in intro- 
ducing ſo elegant an entertainment as the Italian 
muſic grafted upon Engliſnh poetry. For this 


to their ſeveral opportunities, promoted the 


introduction of A „and did it to the beſt 


adyantage ſo great a novelty would allow. It 
is not proper to trouble you with particulars of 
the; juſt complaints we all of us have to make; 
but ſo it is, that without regard to our obliging 
pains, we are all equally ſet aſide in the preſent 
opera. Our application therefore to you is only 
to inſert this letter in your paper, that the town 
may know we have all three joined together to 
make entertainments of muſic for the future at 

Mr. Clayton's houſe in Vork-buildi 87 What 
we promiſe ourſelves is, to make a ſubſeription 


of two guineas, for eight times; and that the 
entertainment, with the names of the authors 
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of the poetry, may be printed, to be ſold in the 
houſe, ich. an 3 of the ſeveral authors 
of the vocal as well as the inſtrumental muſic 
for each night; the money to be paid at the 
receipt of the tickets, at Mr. Charles Lillie's.- 
It will, we hape, ſir, be eafily allowed, that 
we are capable of undertaking to exhibit, by 
our joint force and different qualifications, all 
that can be done in muſic; but leſt you ſhould 
think ſo dry a thing as an account of our pro- 
poſal ſhould be a matter unworthy of your 
paper, which generally contains ſomething of 
public uſe; give us leave to ſay, that i 
our deſign is no leſs than reviving an art, which 
runs to ruin by the utmoſt barbariſm under an 
affectation of ænowedge. Mie aim at eftabliſh-' 
ing ſome ſettled notion of what is mulic, ar 
recovering from neglect and want very many" 
families who. depend upon it, at making all 
foreigners who pretend to ſucceed in England 
to learn. the language of it as we ourſelves have 
done, and not to be ſo inſolent as to expect 4 
whole nation, 4 refined and Ramed nation, 
ſhould ſubmit to learn theirs. In a word, Mr. 
Spectator, writh-alldeforedce a hindlimb 
| hope to behave ourſelves in this undertaking in | _ 
ſuch a manner, that all Engliſh men who have 
any ſkill in muſic. may be furthered in it for 
their profit or diverſion by what new things we 
ſhall produce; never endingto ſurpaſsothers, ' 
or aflerting that any thing which is a ſcience, + 
is not attainable by all men of all nations who / 
have proper genius for it. We ſay, "fir, what 
60 
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us by contemning others, but through DEN 
NIE „ ourſelves. pi} 
| Wr are, Sir, ä 
VLour moſt A Fa wo, 
TroMaAs CLAYTON; 
ac tarot „ eee, Hay, 
* ae en Draveanrs 
pe ter bar red qfgarrntt 5 | 1 
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ics are ſome. abi which cannot FOR 
under certain rules, but which one would think 
could not need them. Oft this kind are outward 
civilities and ſalutations. | Theſe one 'would 


n See Spect. N. 5 . note; N* 258. let. ee, Ta 
FCC 
uſic, vol. 6. b. ii. 
of the ers of 8 Handel: is ſaid ge", com- 
1 in a fortnight, eſtabliſhed his character, which was in 
e meaſure injurious to the three muſicians here mentioned, 
F ed before to furniſh operas, by collec- 
tions from various talian maſters, Steele was concerned 
with them in their Mufical buſineſs at York-buildings, by 
which he did not better his--circumftances. See Hughes" 
ho vel i. Preface, p. xvii. and vol. ii. p. 71 and 
Hughes 's Corre 8 vol. i. p. 50. et /*q. is 
| "A tSStcele probably. adopted this ſignature ere, to dente 
this bb wat only he tranſcriber, or it may wy NT 
abſence, it was made up from the letter 
| Tickell. See note on the ſignature IT, Ne ge = 65 
It was probably Mr. Week * fometimes 


410, &c. 
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imagine might be regulated by every man's 
— ſenſe, without the help of an inftruc- 
tor: but that which we cull common ſenſe 
ſuffers under that word; for it ſometimes implies 
no more than that faculty which is commòn to 


all men, but ſometimes ſignifies right reſon, . 


and what all men ſhould eonſent to. In this 


latter aeceptation of the aw it is no great 
wonder people ert fo 4 aidſt it, 1 =» 


one who is po gelle of it, and the 


not every 
againſt in rules and Faſhions; 


fewer, who 


dare obey its dickates. As to falutations, which 
[ was about to talk of, I obſerve, as firoll 


about town, there are great enormities com- 
mitted with” to this particular. You 


ſhall ſometimes ſee a man 


eſcaping eye, in the perſon he is going to ſalute, 
ind lep Bespe in the poll: ef his ade, TAE 


4 — 75 9 who believed he could do it hs 
"wht | 


— 11 favour, or by any means or for any 


grace, and was refuſed the o 
en 1 e with a coldneſs th 
ing ſeaſon. Vour beauties, 


purpoſe overflattered, are apt to practiſe this, 
which one may call the preventing aſpect, and 
throw their attention another way, leſt they 
ſhould confer a bow or a curtſy upon a 

who might not appear to deſerve that dignity. 

Others you ſhall find ſo obſequious, and ſo very 
courteous, as there is no eſcaping their favours 
of this kind. Ol this ſort may be a man who 


is in the fifth or ſixth degree of favour wich a 
miniſter. This good creature 1 is reſolved to ſne , 


wall” begin the offer of a. 
ſalutatien; and obſerve! a forbidding air, or 


* 
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the world, that great honours cannot at all change 
his manners; he is the ſame civil perſon he ever 
was; he will venture his neck to bow out of a 
coach in full ſpeed, at once to ſhew he is full 
of buſineſs, and yet not ſo taken up as to 
forget his old friend. With a man who is not 
ſo well formed for courtſhip and elegant behayi- 
our, ſuch a gentleman as this ſeldom finds his 
account in the return of his compliments; but 
he will ſtill go on, for he is in his own way, 
and muſt not omit; let the neglect fall on your 
ſide, or where it will, his buſineſs is ſtill to be 


well-bred to the end; I think I have read, in 

one of our Engliſh. comedies, a deſeription of a 
fellow that affected knowing every body, and 
for want of judgment in time and would 


bow and ſmile in the face of a judge ſitting iin 


the court, would ſit in an oppoſite gallery and 
ſmile in the miniſter's face as he came up into 
the pulpit, and nod as if he alluded to ſome 
familiarities between them in another place 
But now I happen to ſpeak of ſalutation at 
church, I muſt take notice that ſeveral of my 
correſpondents have importuned me to conſider 
that ſubject, and ſettle the point of decorum in 
C 

I do not pretend to be the beſt courtier in the 
world, but I have often on public occaſions 
thought it a very great abſurdity in the company 
(during the royal preſence) to exchange ſaluta- 
tions from all parts of the room, when certainly 
common ſenſe ſhould. ſuggeſt, that all regard 
at that time ſhould be engaged, and cannot be 
diyerted to any other object, without diſreſped 
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to the ſovereign. ' But as to the complaint: 0 
my correſpondents, it is not to be imagined 
what offence Tome of them take at the cuſtorty 
of ſaluting in places of worſhip. - Thave'a'very: 
angry letter from a lady, who tells me of one of 
her acquaintance, who, out of mere pride und 
a pretence to be rude, takes upon Her to return 
no civilities done to her in the time of divine 
ſervice, and is the moſt religious woman, for nb 
other reaſon but to appear a woman of the beit 
quality in the church. This abſurd cuſtom had 
better be aboliſhed than retained ;' if it were but 
to prevent evils of no higher a Hature than this 
is; but Iam informed of objections mich more 
conſiderable. - A difſenter of rank and diſtinction 
was lately prevailed upon io a friend-of his 
come to one of the greateſt congregations *{ 
the church of England about town. After the 
ſervice was over Þ 


ne declared he was very well 
fatisfied with the little cet&mohy ' Which Was 
uſed: towards God Almighty ; but at the fate 
time he feared he ſhould not able to go throu 
thoſe required towards one another: as to tis 
ein he was in à ſtate of deſpair, and feared 
he was not well-bred enough to be a convert. 
There have been many ſcandals of this king 
ziven to our proteſtant difſenters, from the out- 
ward pomp and reſpect we take to ourſelves in 
our religious aſſemblies, A quaker who came 
one day into a church, fixed his eye upbm an 
old lady with a carpet larger than that from the 
pulpir before her, expecting when ſhe would 
hold forth. An anabaptiſt who deſigns to co 
"ou himfelf; afid all his family, within fen 
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months, is ſenſible they want breeding enou 

| for aur 1 

ers to learn to dance, that hey 

» ave 6 ge wok at A "et 

wort conſidering q in rega to au ward 

_ with ſcrupulous conſciences, a good 

Chriſtian of the beſt air in the world ought 

vot rather to deny herſelf the opportunity. of 

he wing ſo many graces, than keep a bafhful 

| profes without the e che church?, JE 
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| Saqule d nobis ann a predates, * 


ones ene ir r e tan 
| . year of 
my age, an having deen che of 
days L man ef pledfore, the decay af K 


ties is N pan 3 1 


1 ſir, that 7 12 petites are increaſed upon 
| - with the lo 80 e —_— 1 write 


I, Ses Spes Vol. vi. N 460. ler. n 5 i 
By Steele. This. is one of font papers, where 
fre T which f annexed to it in the orig. ed. in folio, 
cannot be ſu —_ to ſignify that it was merely or little more 
22 tranſcri Beth 1 au = Ap aſcribe 
it, as papers with ignature ometi mes aſcribed, 
40 Me. ho.  Tickell. It has the fame ſignature T in the 
editions of 2748 in bro, _ 255 iE. a 
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this like a criminal, to warn people to enter 
upon what reformation they pleaſe to make in 
themſelves in their youth, and not expect they 
ſhall be capable of it from a fond opinion ſome 
have often in their mouths, that if we donotieave 
our defires, they will leave us. It is far other- 
wiſe; I am now as vain in my dreſs, and as 
Aippant, if 1 fee. n pretty womai, as when. in 
my youth I ſtood upon a bench in the pit o 
ſurvey the whole cirele of beauties. The foll 
is ſo extravagant with me, and I went on wi 
ſo little check of my deſites, or reſignation” of 
them, that I can aſſune you, very often, merely 
to entertain my own thoughis, fit with my ſpec- 
tacles on, writing love: letters to the beauties that 
have been long ſince in their Dare This is 
to warm my heart wich the faint memory of 
delights which were once agreeable to me; but 
how much happier would my life have been 
now, if 1 could! ve looked back on any v 
action done for my country? if I had laid out 
that which | profuled in luxury and wantonneſs, 
in acts of generoſity or charity? I have lived a 
batchelor to this day; and inſtead of a numerous 
offspring, with which in the regular ways'of - 
life I might poſſibly have delighted myſelf, 1 
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of old ſtories and intrigues which no one will 
believe I ever was concemed in. 1Tdonotknow 
whether you have ever treated of it or not; but 
you cannot fall on a better ſubject, than that 
of the art of growing old. In ſuch a lecture 
you muſt p e, that no one ſet his heart upon 
what is tranfient; the beruy grows wrinkled 
f 2 ; 2 = 8 
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want of reflecting that „r around him 


he is in the ſpace of ten or fifteen years ſur- 
rounded by a new ſet of people, whole manners 
are as natural to them as bis 


looks upon the fame kind of error which he 


fretted with vexatious paſſions for young men's 


ougght, all parts of it are equally pleaſant; only 


ridiculous than the circumſtances which are 


dances, ends of tunes, interrupted converſations, 
and midnight quarrels, are what muſt necefſanly 


while we are yet gazing at her. The witty 


man ſinks into an humouriſt imperceptibly, for 


are in a flux, and continually changing: thus 


delights, method of 
thinking, and mode of living, were formerly to 


himſelf was guilty of with an eye of ſcorn, and 
with that ſort of ill-will which men entertain 
againſt each other for different opinions. Thus 
a crazy conſtitution, and an uneaſy mind is 


doing fooliſhly, what it is folly to do at all. 
Dear fir, this is my preſent ſtate of mind; J 
hate thoſe I ſhould laugh at, and envy thoſe 1 
contemn.' The time of youth and vigorous 
manhood, paſſed the way in which I have dif- 
ofed of it, is attended with theſe conſequences; 
Fat to thoſe who live and paſs away life as they 


the memory of good and worthy: actions is 4 
feaſt which muſt give a quicker reliſh to the 
ſoul than ever it could poſſibly taſte in the higheſt 
enjoyments or jollities of youth. As for me, 
if I fit down in my great chair and begin to 
ponder, the vagaries of a child are not more 


heaped up in my memory; fine gowns, country 


compoſe my ſoliloquy. beg of you to p rint 
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this, that ſome ladies of my acquaintance, and 
my years, may be perſuaded to wear warm 
nighi- caps this cold ſeaſon: and that my old 
friend Jack Tawdry. may buy him a cane, and 
not creep with the air of a ſtrut. I muſt add 
to all this, that if it were. not for one pleaſure, / 
which I thought a very mean one until of very 
late years, I ſhould have no one great ſatisfaction 
left; but if I live to the tenth of March 1714. 
and all my ſecurities are good, I ſhall be worth 
fifty thouſand pound... e. 
Luour moſt humble ſervant, 
Ao 21:4 neon AFTERDAY.: 


Mr. Srzera ron, “ | 
_ * You will infinitely oblige a diſtreſſed 

lover, if you will inſert in your very next paper, 
the following letter to my miſtreſs. You mu 
know, I am not a perſon apt to deſpair, but 
ſhe has got an odd humour of ſtopping ſhort 
unaccountably, and as ſhe herſelf told a confi. 
dant of hers, ſhe has cold fits; Thee fits ſhall. 
laſt her a month or ſix weeks together; and as. 
the falls into them without provocation, ſo it is 
to be hoped ſhe will return from them without 
the merit of new ſervices. But life and love 
will not admit of ſuch interyals, therefore pray 
let her be admoniſhed as follows: 5 


G 
therefore pray do not tell me of waiting until 
decencies, until forms, until humours are con- 
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- conſtitution as to be indolent for ten wee 


ſay it will be time enough, though 1 and you 


| torment, and that to hay no manner of obliga- 


| ef you are beftowing bright deſires, gay 


injury to in my whole life; and ſhe is always 


| yet, or not? Your ſervant, 


and am in love with the houſe-maid. 


thefe holidays; when 1 lay 
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ſalted and gratified. If you have that happy 


together, you ſhould: confider that all that no 
I burn in impatiences and fevers; but ſtill you 


grow older while we are yet talking. 
Whietz do you think the more reaſonable, that 
ou ſhould alter a ſtate of indifference for 
eig, and that to oblige me; or I live in 


too 


tion upon you? While I indulge your infenß-. 
bility I am doing nothing; if you favour my 


pes, generous cares, noble reſolutions, and 
tranſporting raptures upon, 
Madam, 


Vour moſt devoted: humble ſervant 1 


6 Me. bo nat. : 


_ © Here is a gentle woman todget'fn in 
the Ame houſe with me, that I never did any 


ratling at me to thoſe that ſhe knows will tell 
me of it. Do not you think ſhe is in love with 


me? or would you have me break * 


« Mr. Srcritan,” | 
I am a footman in a great | family, 


were all at hot-cockles laſt gin, in the hal 
own . and. was 


blinded, the punec off bes e and bit * 


111k 


2 


' 
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fion to pretty fellows ever fince, and di 
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with the hee? ſuch a rap, as almoſt broke my Sy 
head _ _— hey was ' this love or | 

1 e a | 


| No "Ne abt. Sony, December 29, —— 
16 3 Frag, vet; =: Pom 
 Wedlock's * in men eagerly han: wer Rn 


My father, whom I mentioned i in | ny | fir 
ſpeculation, and whom I muſt always name 
2 e frequentiy 
talked to me upon the 


— 


[wes in my younger years engaged, pany by 


his advice, and partly by my own inclinations, 
1 — g who had a great 
deal of beauty, amd did not at my firſt approaches 
ſeem to have averſion to me; but as my 
natural taciturnity .hindered me from ſhewing 


myſelf to the beſt advantage, CEE 
ow, 


began to look upon me as a 
and being reſolved to merit more than 


any thing elſe in the perſons who made their 
applications to her, ſhe married a captain of 
dragoons who happened. to be Toy up n 4 
recruits in thoſe 5 


This unlucky accident has given me an aver- 


me from trying my fortune with the fair 
Er. The e which 1 made —_ 


la, nodcha Gandupe romp to dener, thet bong, — 


on — ibe PI final note to 
any te capes ” T. be . 0 See N. 26 
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conjuncture, and the repeated advices which 
received at that time from the good old man 
abovementioned, have eee the — 
eſſay upon love and marria 
 Thepleaſanteſt part of a man's life is g 

that which paſſes in courtſhip, provided is 
| paſſion be ſincere, and the party beloved, kind 
with diſcretion. © Love, defire, hope, all the 
pleaſing motions of the ſoul riſe in the purſuit. 

It is eaſier for an artful man who is not in 

love, to perſuade his miſtreſs he has a paſſio 
for her, and to ſucceed in his purſuits, than for 
one who loves with the greateſt violence. True 
love has ten thouſand griefs, impatiences and 
reſentments, that render a man unamiable inthe 
eyes of the perſon whoſe affection he ſolicits; 
beſides that it ſinks his figure, gives him fears, 
apprehenſions, and poorneſs of ſpirit, and often 
makes him appear ridiculous where he has's 
mind to recommend himſelf. _ 

Thoſe marriages generally abound moſt with 
love and conſtancy, that are preceded by a lo 
courtſhip. The paſſion ſhould ſtrike root, 1— 
gather * gth before marriage be grafted on it. 
A long courſe of hopes and expectations fixes 
the idea in our minds, and habituates us 0 a 
fondneſs of the erſon beloved. 

There is nothing of ſo great Jngloctaichf'h to 

us, as the good qualities of one to whom we 
join ourſel ves for life; they do not only make 
our preſent ſtate agreeable, but often ee 
our happineſ s to all eternity. Where the choice 
is left to friends,” the def point under conſider- 
ation is an eſtate; where the Parties chooſe for 
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themſelves, their thoughts turn moſt upon the 
perſon. They have both their reaſons. - The 
firſt would . many conveniences and 
pleaſures of life to the party ab oy intereſts they. 
eſpouſe; and at the ame time may hope that 
the wealth of their friend will turn to their own, 
credit and advantage. The others are dee 
for themſelves a perpetual feaſt, A good pe cs 
does not 0 ay ly raiſe but continue love, _ 

a ſecret pleaſure and complacency in the 3 
when the firſt heats of deſire are extinguiſhed. 
It puts the wife or huſband in countenance both 
among friends and ſtrangers, and generally fills 
the family with a ane and beautiful race _ 
children. 

I ſhould prefer a woman that is agreeable i in 
my own eye, and not deformed in that of the 
world, to a celebrated beauty. If you marry one 
remarkably beautiful, you muſt have a violent 
paſſion for her, or you have not the proper taſte 
tor her charms; and if you. have ſuch a paſſion 
for her, it is odds but it would be ee 
with fears and jealouſies. BA 

Good-nature and evenneſs of temper will give | 
you an ealy companion for life ; virtue and good 


ſenſe, an agreeable friend; love and conſtancy, 


a good wife or huſband. - Where we meet one 
— with all theſe accompliſhments, we find 
an hundred without any one of them. The 
world notwithſtanding, 1 is more intent on trains 


and equipages, and all the ſhowy parts of lifes 


we love rather to dazzle the multitude, than 
conſult our proper intereſts ; and as I have 
ellewhere ob . it is one of the moſt unac- 
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_ countable paſſions of human nature, chat -we 
are at greater pains to a eaſy and 
to others, than really to make ourſelves ſo. 
all difparities, that in humour makes the moſt 
unhappy marriages, yet ſcarce enters into our 
thoughts at the contracting of them. Several 
that are in this reſpect unequally yoked, and 
uneafy for life with a perſon of 4 tr 
character, might have been pleaſed and ha 
with et -— a contrary = notwi 

ing they are bot ua virtuous ent 
bes in their Loma ee 

| Before marriage we cannot be too inquiſitive 
and difcerning inthe faults of the perſon beloved, 
nor after it too dim-ſighted and ſuperficial. 
However perſect and accompliſhed the per 
appears to you at a diftance, you will fin many 
blemiſhes and imperfections in her humour, 
upon a more intimate acquaintance, which 
never diſcovered or perhaps ſuſpected. 
therefore difcretion and good-nature are ts ſhew 
their ſtrength ; the firſt will hinder-your thoughts 
from dwelling on what is difagreeable, the other 
will raiſe in you all the tenderneſs of on 
2 very 


and humanity, and by degrees orien | 
imperfections into beauties. 

tage enlarges the ſcene of our tuppines 
and miſeries. A marriage of love is pleaſant; 
a marriage of intereſt eafy; and à marriage 
where both meet, happy. A happy 'marriage 
has in it all the pleaſures of friendſhip, all the 
enjoyments of ſenſe and reaſon, and indeed, all 
the ſweets of life. Nothing is a 1 mark 
of a degenerate and vicious age, the com- 
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mon ridicule which paſſes on this ſtate of life.” 
down with ſcorn or neglect on the impieties of 
the times, and — paths of liſe together 
in a conſtant uni form courſe of virtue. Ct 
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Nults venenato litera miſtu joco — 
My paper flows from nm fatyric vein 
Contains no poiſan, and conveys no ins. 


[ Tux myſelf highly obliged to the 
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which viſits them every morning, and has in it 


of the writings which are in vogue among us. 
As on one fide, my — has not in it 

a ſingle word of news, a delle d iti 

nor a ſtroke of party; ſo on the other, there are 

no faſhionable tou 


* 


<> 


To this p ir its' 0 
one of Addiſon's i n 
written at Chelſea, Mr. T. T 


: 


„ 


and ſeveral unmarked papers, ſome of which, it is now 
certainly known, were written by other hands. There is no 

ure at the concluſion of this 
01 1712,—See Ne 268. let. a. If thy 


none of thoſe ſeaſonings that recommend ſo many 


ion in cs, 


s of infidelity, no obſcene. 
ideas, no ſatires upon prieſthood, marriage, and 
the Iike popular topics of ridicule , no private 


T ) 11 fe by 2 s ö 7 £ 7 lio, is " ; ubj ; a | | | 

Works, with ale . that it was 
„E it in his eduio n 
of Addiſon's s, with the one immediately follow! 


in either of the editions 
Addiſon as it ſeems to have been, = certainly unfortunate. 
in the application of his generafrufes to his own particular cafe, - 


—— — — 


| 


— TEC Ce Fon eos : — T . — — — - 
* N . 
* 
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ſcandal, nor any thing that may tend ta the 
defamation of mee N, familie ies or 
ſocieties.. 


| ſubjects that would not ſell a ve 
paper could I think of gratifying the public 


— I have rejected every thing that favours 


myſelf, as on my readers, who Sire, a much 
—_— than ever I expected or indeed coule 


of fellow that had a mind to appear ſingular in 


| fo corrupt as we are apt to imagine; and that if 


vitiating the age, had endeavou 
amend it, they needed not to have ſacrificed their 


but there are ſtill ſome hidden ſeeds 0 
neſs and knowledge in him; which give hi 
reliſh a: fuch reflections and ſpec lati 


There is not one — thoſe. Frm 


ry indifferent 


ſuch mean and baſe methods. But notwith- 
2 _ every thing that is looſe and immoral, 

5 thing that might create uneaſineſs in 
ho minds of particular perſons, I find that the 
demand of my papers has increaſed every month 
ſince their firſt appearance in the world. This 
does not perhaps reflect ſo much honour upon 


greater attention to diſcourſes of virtue and 


eden I bricks looſe from that great body of 
writers who have employed their wit and parts 


in propagating vice and irreli ion, 1 did not 
queſtion but 1 ſhould be treated as an odd kind 


my way of writing: but the general reception 
I have found, con vinxes me that the world 1s not 


thoſe men of parts who have been employed in 
to rectify and 


good ſenſe and virtue, to their fame and ru 
tation. No man is ſo ſunk in vice and ign 


— 
? y v b 
of - 
* 
{ 


ons as s have 
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an aptneſs to improve the mind, and make the 
heart better.? CCC 
I have ſhewn- in 2 


are looſe, obſcene or immoral; and I believe my 
reader would = think the better of neo — 
knew the pains I am at in qualifying what 1 
write —— a manner, Wandung may be 
interpreted as aimed at private perſons. For this 
reaſon when I draw any faulty character, I a 
ſider all thoſe perſons to whom the malice of 
the world may poſſibly apply it, and take care to 
daſh it with ſuch particular eircumſtances as may 
prevent all ſuch 1ll-natured applications. If I 
write any thing on a black man, I run over in 
my mind all the eminent perſons in the nation 
who are of that complexion: when TI place an 
imaginary name at the head of a character, I 
examine every ſyllable and letter of it, that it 
may not bear any reſemblance to one that is real. 
I know very well the value Which every man 
ſets upon his reputation, and how painful it is 
to be expoſed to the mirth and deriſion of the 
publick, and ſhould therefore ſcorn: to divert my 


reader at the expence of any private man. 
As Ihave been thus tender of every particular 


* 


ordinary care not to give offence to thoſe Who 
appear in the higher figures of life. I would 
not make myſelf merry even with a piece of 
paſteboard that is inveſted with a public cha- 
rater; for which reaſon I have never l 
upon the late deſigned proceſſion of his Holineſs 


much care I have avoided all ſuch thoughts as 


and his attendants, notwithſtanding it might 


perſon's reputation, ſo I have taken more than 


f 


4 
| 
| 
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bitterneſs of party, and furniſhes chem with 


dut — or 


tions were thrown out to thoſe buſy ſpirits, 1 


ments I en 


* — cs — — 
* ———— WO HRP er — — * * us 


being queen "Ebzabeth' s birth- day, fell under the 
Warrant. The devil, one of his Holineſs's attendants, being 


Stella, Swift's Works, Vol, xxiii. p. 94» 98. 100, 296, 
crown 8vo. 1 269. 


have afforded matter to many — 
lations b. Among thoſe prone ges, 'whi 


ic ma from this paper, 1. is 241 
ER ras Ai 7.6ny men's minds off from the 


ſubjects of diſcourſe that may be treated ib 
| ſſion. This is faid to hae 
— Ren of thoſe g = weed 
en foot the royal ſociety; and had then a 

good effect, as it turned many of thi grits 
geniuſes of that age to the diſquiſitions of natu. 
ral knowledge, who if they had engaged in poli- 
ticks with the fame parts and application, might 
have ſet their country in a flame. The'air-pump, 
the barometer, the nt, and the like inven- 


tubs and barrels are to a whale, {that he ty 
let the ſhip ſail on without diſturbance, | while 
he diverts himſelf with thoſe innocent amule- 


have been fo very ſcrupulous in chis/part 
eular of not hurting any man's reputation; that 
I have forborn mentioning even ſuch authors as 
{could not name with ee This Trout 


Elis Holinefs and his attendants in ef Wt 
wax-work, prepared for diverſion on the z7th of November, 


of government, and were apprehended by a ſecretary of ſtate's 


to have a reſemblance to the lord treafurer 1 that 
time, was ſaved from the flames, —See Journal Letters t 


* See Johnſon's Lives of dee N. vol. B. er 
8vo. 1781. | 5 
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confeſs to have been. a piece of very great ſelf- 
denial: for as the public reliſhes nothing hetter 
than the ridicule which turns upon a, writer of | 
any eminence, fo there is nothing which a man 
that has but a very ordinary talent in, ridicule 
may execute With greater eaſe, One might raiſe = 
laughter for a xr of a year together upon the 
works of a perſon who has publiſhed but a very 
few volumes. For which reaſon I am aſtoniſhed, 
that thoſe who have appeared againſt this pap 
which I have hitherto publiſhed, have, been 
made with an intention rather to diſcover beay- 
ties and excellencies in the writers of my on 
time, than to publiſh. any of their faults, and 
imperfections. In the mean while I ſhould 
take it for a very great favour from ſome of my 
underhand detractors, if they would break all 
meaſures with me ſo far, as to give me a pre- 
tence for examining their performances with an 
impartial exe: nor ſhall I look upon it as any 
breach of charity to criticiſe the author ſo long 


— 


as I keep clear of the perſon. 7 IB 
In the mean while, until I am provoked ta. 
ſuch hoſtilities, I ſhall from time to time endea-. 
your to do juſtice to thoſe who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the politer parts of leaming, and 
to point out ſuch ———— in their works as may 
have eſcaped the obſeryation of others. : 

As the firſt place among our Engliſh poets is 
due to Milton; and as I have drawn more quo- 
tations out of him than from any other, I ſhall 
enter into a regular criticiſm upon his Paradiſe 
Loſt, which I ſhall publiſh every Saturday until 


* 


* ** * 3 — 


maſter in this art has his favourite paſſages i 
an author, which do not equally ſtrik the bel 
F Judges. , It will be ſufficient for me, if I diſco. 
ver many beauties or imperfections which othen 
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I have given my thoughts upon that poem. 
hall not however preſume to impoſe upon other, | 


my own particular judgment on this author, but 
only deliver it as my private opinion. Criticiſm 
is of a very large extent, and every p 


have not attended to, and I ſhould be very g 
to ſee one of our eminent writers publiſh 


diſcoveries on the ſame! ſubject. In Iſham, 
would always be underſtood to write my paper | 
of criticiſm in the ſpirit - which” Horace has 
operas in theſe two famous: me 1 6 1 ee 


| 042 nt] TY "tos 
4 16 oth quid novift reflins . i 101185 
_ Condidus 8. al non, bis Mere mecum. 
3 By + 1 


b Meg LH] Ep. l . 


eh 


"8 1 5 you * made Bo n recharks of you * 
own, communicate them with candour; i 


* 


2 make uſe of theſe T preſent vou with. RAGE 


2 tea 4 27 


£23; This paper N* 262 has he gets On Spelt. in 
folio, but no ſignature in the editions of 1713 it * — 


as Addiſon's by Mr. Tickell. The ſignature ſeems tc denote 


that it was written by Addiſon, = eras of See final noe 
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| Mr, SPECTATOR, N . wor 2 ; $ 
[ the ha py father of a very 
would be extremely beneficial to ſociety, if you 
would frequently reſume ſubjects which ſerve 
to bind theſe ſort of relations faſter, and endear 
the ties of blood with thoſe of good-will, pro- 
tection, obſervance, indulgence, and veneration.” 
I would, methinks, have this done after an 
I method, =} do not por "uy * | 
who is not capable of writing a goc „ bt" 
to undertake Sock wherein thaw Wi 1 Roche f 
ſarily occur ſo many ſecret inſtincts, and biafſes 
of human nature which would paſs unobſerved! 
by common eyes. I thank Heaven I have n 
outrageous offence | againſt my own excellent 
parents to anſwer for; but when'I'am now and 
then alone, and lool back upon my paſt life. 
from my earlieſt infancy to this time, there are 
many faults which I committed that did not 
appear to me, even until I myſelf became 4 
father. I had not until then à notion of the 
n f heart, * a man has when he 


: 
* 
2 


Vol. 1 


* 
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ſees his child do a laudable thing, or the ſudden 
damp which ſeizes him when he fears he will 
act ſomething unworthy. It is not to be 
; imagine. . a — rouched — 4 
train negligences 
wing 1 faw my wife the other der Take out of 
| . window, and turn - 0 as — upon 
eeing my younger bo iding u ice. 
Theis liebe! —— will give —— to under- 
ſtand, that there are numberleſs little crimes 
which children take no notice of while they 
are doing, which upon reflection, when 
ſhall e become fathers, they will aok 
upon with the utmaſt ſoxxow- and conteltion, 
that they did not regard, before thoſe whom 
they offended were to be no more ſeen. How 
many thouſand things do I remember which 
would. have, bighly el my father, and 1 
omitted for no hex reaſon, but that thought 
' What he propoſed the effect of humour and old 
age, Which I am, now convinced had reaſon 
and good ſenſe in it. cannot now g. into the 
parlour o him, and make bis heart glad with 
an account. of a matter Which was of n eonſe 
quence, but that I told it, and acted ini it. The 
good man and woman are long ſinge in their 
graves, who uſed to fit, and plot the welfare of 
us their children, while 8 wenn 
times laughing at the $ at another end 
of, tha houſe... The truth it is, were we 
7 to fallow nature in theſe great duties 
of life, though we have a ſtrong inſtinct 
towards the performing of them, we ſhould be 
on both blen very deficient. Age in le n. 


Camillus enjoys a pleaſing and indolent old age, 
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come io the p ity. of mankind; and growth 
towards i fo defireable to all, hut reſtg- 

nation to decay is tod difficult a tall in ee 
father; and deference, amidſt the imgtilfe f 

deſixes, "A unreaſonable to che ſon; 
here are fo ew who can grow old wich 4 
good grace, and yet fewer who can, eme 
enough into the world, that a father, were he 
to be actuated by his deſires, and 4 ſon were 
he to conſult himſelf only, could neither -of 
them behave himſelſ as he ought te the other. 
But when reaſon ſes againſt inſtimck, 
where it would carry either out. of the intereſts 
of the ether, there ariſes that happieſt inter- 
courfe of good offices between thoſe deareft 
relations of human life. The father, accordin 8 
to the opportunities which are offered to hir, 
is throwing don om the ſon, and the 
ſor endeavouring' to r the worthy offtpring 
of ſuch a father, It is after this manner that 
Camillus and his firſtborn dwell together. 


in which paſſion is ſubdued, and reaſon exalted. 
He waits the day of his diſſolution witk a reſig- 
nation mixed with delight, and the ſon fears 


the acceſſion of his father's fortune with diffi- 


dence, leſt he e | 
well as his Add to this; that the 


father knows he dena friend to the children 
of his friends, an eafy landlord to his tenants, 


and an agreeable companion to his acquaintance. 


He believes his ſon's behaviour will make him 


frequently remembered; bus never wanted. 
This commeree is ſo . that with 
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out the pomp of ſaying. Son. he . friend io 
ſuch a one when I am gone; Camillus Knows, | 
being in his favour is direction enough to the - 
grateful youth who is. to ſucceed him. without 
the admonition of his.. mentioning it. 
entlemen are honoured. in all their:neighbout- 
hood, and the ſame effect which the court has 
on the manners of a kingdom, their characten 
have on all who Mathe the 1 influence of 
N 1 3. NU In, 5% . bi 
My ſon and I are not of fortune to rom- 
municate our good actions or intentions to ſo 
many as theſe A do; but I will be bold 
a, airy m con þ wah, has the banka f and appro · 
bation; whicl aviour towards me h 
1 him, 4 that many an old man 
Feldes myſelf, has rejoiced. Other men's 
Fg dren follow the example pf mine, and I have 
e ſſible 1 ſs of overhearing our 
neighbours as we ride by, point to their chil- 
59 and toy, with a yoice of | ae Ly V0 ere 
&Y 4 . 10 Arts * 65 7 ml 
You cannot, Mr, Spectator, pads 0 
better than in Ne the ce 
theſe 1 well regarded beſtow upon each 
| other. O Ordinary paſſages arg no longer ſu C 
I but Natel love gives an importance to.the 1 
indifferent things, and a merit to actions the 
moſt inſignificant, . we ook, round, the 
world, and obſerve the many meſure 
which are created by the * and infinuation 
of the meanaſt, ſeryants' between, people. thus. 


lated, how nece holes it den that it Were 
ict th for — k 


ces would. be upon their . 


| men from being diflolute or rigid in the 
capacities. The power and ſubjection between [ij 
them, when broken; make them more em : 
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to ſupport a conſtancy of affection, and that 
groun ed 25 the principles « of feaſon, not the | 
mpulſes o R | 
© It is from the Domme pre | 666 "which 
men receive from their patents, that hatreds ate 


kept alive from one Hack hat to other; and 


when men act by in hatreds will deſcend 
when good — are forgotten. For the dege- 
neracy of human life is ſuch, that our anger is 
more eaſily transferred to our children than our 
love Love always gives ſomething o _ obj oy 
it delights in, and anger fpoils the pe on againſt 

in im; 


 whomit is moved of ſomething loans 


from this degeneracy reſo and'a ſort of ſelf- 
love, we are more prone to take up the ill-will 
of our parents, than to follow them in their 
friendſhips. © 4:7 gn 
One would think there ſhould need no more 
to make men keep up this ſort of relation with 
the utmoſt ſanctity, than to examine their o 
hearts. If every father remembered His own 


thoughts and inclinations when he was A, 


and every ſon remembered what he expected 


| from his father, when he himſelf was in aſtate 


of dependence, this one reflection woul of grant 1 
everal 


tically tyrants and rebels againſt each other, with 


greater cruelty of heart, than the OE YN 


_ and empires can poſſibly produce. 1 hall 
end this a ga ee to you with two letters 
which between a aged ID $97) 1112 1 


lately, — are as follows: 


1 THE SPECTATOR. w. 
| 5 + e 1 
75 1 3 8 4 | 
Ir the Rafi which I have the N 
grief to hear you purſue in town, do not take 
up all your tiake, do not deny your mother ſo 
much of it, as to read ſeriouſly this letter. You 
derbe Mr. wal in the an old woman 
t dart gov in the country upon half 
——— and that mere ne was a fond 
fool to give me a rent e ht hundred a 
year to the prejudice of his gr hat Letacre 
faid to you upon that occaſion, you olifit to 
have borne with more decency, as he was | 
father's well- beloved ſervant, than to 
called him country- put. In the firſt. place, 
Frank, I muſt tell you I will have my rent duly 
paid, for I will 3 1 to your ſiſters or the 


partiality I was guilty of, in making your father 
do ſo much as he has done for you. I may it 


ſeems, live half my jointure! I livei 
q —— 
from place to place in theſe arms, and could 
1 eat, dreſs, or mind any thing for feeding 
and tending you a weakly child, and: ſhedding 
tears when the convulſions you were then trou- 
_ 'bled with, returned an. you. By my care 
you outgrew way the —_— 
ages. Ag in —— — —— — 
mother what is not yours to detain. 2 — 
liſters are crying to ſee: the "which 1 
mother; but if you pleaſe to go on thus like a | 
| of the town, and all re 
to yourſelf and family ; I ſhall immediately 1 
upon your eſtate for the atrear due to me, and 


*% 
* 


. — 
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without one tear more, contemn you for for- 
getting the fondneſs of your mother, as mueh 
as you have the example of your” father. 0 


Frank, * T live to omit writing myſelf 


Your affeQtionate frecher. 
& | A. T.1 

* Mapam, . | | 

| ©] wiLL e en 
pay the money on my knees. Pray write ſo no 


more. I wil take care you never ſhall, for 1 


will be for ever hereafter 
Your moſt dutiful 1 2 


— will brin n new hoods for wy ſiſters. 


Pray let all be r "x 


| Fel January 2, 1711-12. 


[14 


—Secretum i et lies, a e 
Hon. 1 Th xviii, Ine 
In public walks let who ops ſhine or ſtray, | | 
Tl flent deal through life in my own way. 1 


Tr has been Bete a to age an affsctation to 
love the pleaſure of ſolitude, among thoſe who 


cannot N be e W for l 
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life in that manner, This people have taken up 
from reading the many agreeable things which 
have been written on that ſubject, for which 
we are beholden to excellent perſons who 
delighted in being retired, and abſtracted from 
the pleaſures that enchant the generality of the 
world. This way of life is recommended 
indeed with great beauty, and in ſuch a manner 
as diſpoſes the reader for the time to a pleaſing 
forgetfulneſs, or negligence of the particular 


hurry of life in which he is engaged, together 


vwith a longing for that ſtate which he is charmed 
with in deſcription. But when we conſider the 
world itſelf, and how few there are capable of a 
religious, learned, or philoſophic ſolitude, we 
ſhall be apt to change a regard to that ſort of 
ſolitude, for being a little ſingular in enjoy ing 
time after the way a man himſelf likes beſt in 
the world, without going ſo far as wholly to 
withdraw from it. I have often obſerved, the 

is not a man breathing who does not differ from 
all other men, as much in the ſentiments of his 
mind, as the features of his face. The felicity 
is, when any one is ſo happy as to find out and 
follow what is the proper bent of his genius, 
and turn all his endeavours to exert himſelf 
according as that prompts him. Inſtead of this, 
which is an innocent method of enjoying a man's 
ſelf, and turning out of the general tracks 
wherein. you have crowds of rivals, there are 
thoſe who purſue their own way out of ſoumels, 

and a ſpirit of contradiction. Theſe men do 
every thing which they are able to ſupport, asif 
guilt and impunity could not go together. They 
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chooſe a thing only becauſe another diſlikes itz. 

and affect forſooth an inviolable conſtancy in 
matters of no manner of moment. Thus ſome- 
times an old fellow ſhall wear this or chat ſort of 

cut in his clothes with great integrity n, while 

all the reſt of the world are degenerated into 

buttons, pockets and loops unknown to their 
anceſtors. As inſignificant as even this is, if it 
were ſearched to the bottom, you perhaps would 

find it not ſincere, but that he is in the faſhion 

in his heart, and holds out from mere obſti- 
nacy. But I am running from my intended 
purpoſe, which was to celebrate a certain parti- 
| cular manner of paſſing away life, in contra- 
diction to no man, but with a reſolution to 

contract none of the exorbitant deſires by which 

cthers are enſlaved. The beſt way of ſeparating 

a man's ſelf from the world, is to give up the 
defire of being known to it. After a man has 
preſerved his innocence, and performed all 
duties incumbent upon him, his time ſpent in 

his own way is what makes his life differ an | 
that of a ſlave. If they who affet ſhow and” 
pomp knew how many of their ſpectators 
derided their trivial taſte, they would be very 
much leſs elated, and have an inclination to 
examine the merit of all they have to do with: 
they would ſoon find out that there are many 
who make a figure below what their fortune r 
merit entitles! == to, out of. mere choice, and ND 


n This fours 90 alude to ihe k. of Notingtaam's k 
pockets, and lar ge buttons. Tat. at. cr. 8vo, vol. ii. 22 7 : 
and note, -p. 106. Vol. v. . notes to vol. . 
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an dlegant defire of eaſe and difincurnbranee, 
It would look like romance to tell you in thi 
age, bf an old man who is contented to paſt for 
an humouriſt, and one who does not underſtan 
the figure he ought to make in the world; while 
he lives in a lodging of ten ſhillings a week 
with only one ſervant ; while he dreſſes him. 
ſelf according to the feaſon in cloth or inf, 
and has no one neceſſary attention to any 
but the bell which calls to prayers twice a- day: 
I fay it would look like a fable to report that 
this gentleman gives away all which is the over. 
plus of a great fortune, by ſecret methods toother 
men. If he has not the pomp of « numetous 
train, and of profeſſors of ſervice to him, he hut 
every day he lives the conſcience that thewidow, 
the fatherleſs, the mourner, and the ſtrang 
bleſs his unſeen hand in their prayers. II 
humouriſt gives up all the n Alnonhs whit 
ap; of his own condition could make him, 
r the pleaſure of helping the afflicted, ſupply- 
ing the needy, and befriending the neglected. 
This humouriſt keeps to himſelf much mon 
than he wants, and gives a vaſt refuſe of his 
ſuperfluities to purchaſe heaven, and by freeing 
others from the temptations of worldly want, 
to carry a retinue with him thither.. 
Ofall men who affect living in a deer 
next to this admirable character, I am the moſt 
enamoured of Irus, whoſe condition will not 
admit of ſuch largeſſes, and who perhaps would 
not be capable of making them if it were. 
Irus, though he is now turned of fifty, has not 
appeared in the world in his real character fince 
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was when they were boys. He uſes no artifice 
3 him to get a maintenance out of them. 
(which he acts very well) that no one would 


he paſs 2 his days a „ to 
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except the lay of back-gammon, upon which 
he has more th than —— e Buch | 'Trus has, 


viſit him, he receives no letters, iy coma Jett 
money morning and evening. He has from he "wy 
publie papers a knowledge of what generally 

afſes, ſhuns all diſcourſes of money, but 

ie ſhoulder when you talk of Zeus 
denies his being rich with the air, which 416 
who are vain of being ſo. He is the oracle of: 
neighbouring juſtice of the peace, who meet; 
him at the coffee-houſe ; the hopes that what 
he has muſt come to ſomebody, and that he has 
no heirs, have that effect wherever he is known, 
that he has every day three or four invitations to 
dine at different places, which he generally takes 
care to chooſe in ſuch a manner as not to ſeem 
inclined to the richer man. All the young men 
reſpect him, and ſay he is juſt the ſame man he Wy "2 


in the world, but makes uſe of men's defigns 


is he carries on by 4 certain peeviſhnels, Wl. 


believe could poſlibly enter into the head of : 
poor fellow. His mien, his dreſs, his carriage, 
and his language, are ſuch, that you would beat 
a loſs to gueſs whether in the active part of üs 
life he had been a ſenſible citizen, or ſcholar 
that knew the world. Theſe are the great 


circumſtances in the life of Irus; and thus does 
0; 
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nd at his death, the worſt that will be ſaid of 


tim will be, that he got by every a hou. 
h; barten from hi, more than he 
o leave him. 191 1E gn 2 Ii 1 ni 2 


[ have an n to. p tint the following 
letters ; for I have heard the 3 f them has 
omewhere or other ſeen me, and hy an excel- 
lent faculty in mimickry my correſ tell 
me he can aſſume my air; . my tacitur- 
nity a ſlyneſs which. diverts more than any ahi 
could ſay if I were preſent. | Thus I am bing 
my ſilence is atoned for to the good company. 
in town. | He has carried his {kill in imitation 
ſo far, as to have forged a letter from my friend 
fir Roger in ſuch a manner, that any one but I 
whoam thoroughly acquainted with im, would 
have taken it for Rm: 2 | WET > 
Mr. Sercraxok, gon. un 
Haun 8 Lilly's: 
mar how ſweetly Bacchus and 
verſe; I have (to preſerve the amity between 
them) called ee to the aid of my pro- 


8 5 Win egen 
; % ns atk ſubj et Spebt, Vol. . 
marked in the 8 rginal edition in 7 Lolo, as this 9 is, 
2 4 — _ not always the mark "of ER jckell 
as n without any apparent a : 
Steele, who ſeems to have employed the letter T er 
as os editorial ſignature; tho 1 annotator means — t 
affirm that here tk may not be ſeyeralt inſtances, where this 
lignature is placed indiſcriminately | tothis'own and to 
communications of his correſpondents which he adopted, 
probably without knowing the real authors; but the papers. 
lſinguiſhed by an R ſeem, for the molt part, to have been 
written originally by Steele himſelf. See Ne 280, and final 
ee, geen wy aa 4 ** RN N 3 * 
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feſſion of the agar 1 G0. hee" e 
leo ave s of me 
=D fp Agog Gon 
for Ne wart _ ſuch a time; I 
wholly: emplo in t agreeable - ſervice of 
wit and wine. Sir, I have fent you fr: Roe 
de Coverley letter to me, which Po 


with in favour of the Bumper tavern. / Sly 
for you know a player's utmc and 
W r of the Spectator, e per 


I am Wer n — anka&in, 
| Ricnany eon. 


1 0 Mr. ESTCQURT, 1155 N 
e 5 HOUSE . COVENT-GARDIN, f 


Tore, | . 6 n . 

OLD Couic AL Ox E, 
* Tue an 
fake, and' ay 


1 
been le — out IT money ever fins 
he was bom, * mere pleaſure. 'of wine 
has bethought himſelf of Joining profit and 
"po" ogether, Our ſexton (poor man) 
received gth from thy wine finct 
his fit ok the gout, is hugely taken with it be 
fays it is given by nature for the uſe of ſamilies 
and that no Do wag s table can be without it; 
that it ſtrengthens, digeſtion, excludes ſurfeits, 
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= Om 


eu_wr FENFTTTHIJ-<3 
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feevers, and phy ſic; which: r 
kind cannot 5 Pray A 0 
3 6 
with our people of the club 3 but you guuſthun! ed 
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forebore ringing to "aan white he was down 
with me in the coun vou for the 


= alwa 
b 1 A. er ben $9 tary 4 


Sly's beſt. Sir Harry has ſtolen all your fongs, 
ind tells the ſtory of the 5th of-Noveinber to. 


a a) e 


enge * 2 Oy 
RoczR DH Coy! 


we have boft ols John EE were here 


* — 2 17 10 


67 yh Hit 


ADVERTISEMBNT,, 


lad into the 
(vhs ich will be nd on Tueſda 1 ns 
beſt accommodation)! meat W fr 5 


* 
CY 


n in ection; dt df Brooke and . 
oy ſad „ time to A Ge 441 
growths that | 

ine; 3 ay EEE 5 ge l 

C ten adorned peg 1 
and porn (Hee and Irgkind; 
nan) owing, in the wine It: 
* he will deliver the wine in the ſame 2 puri 
5 ee it nn , 6 8 and on decke roman 
* * e- acquaintance 
lies, ce. of. their: favours; 9 
it; = t hn they ll toll, Bod Ane well apt; 39h 225 
of 0 rance conftantly 
Its, — tavern. Spett. in folio, N' 260 and _ 
an) Wy Tt. ed. 1786, cr. 8vo. in 6 vol. Ne a0. Ne. md noe 
om, dem, of Hefter and Syed. lab edit. N* 358. 7X 468. | 
— „ The loner Wee to bete less n e e 


ftorial mark, to.ſiguzfy-rhat che paper was not originally 


his 


vo bells ſtirring when the Spectator comes; I . 


little hams and od Pomugat onion onions; A7 oP 


1 5 — attended with a pipe, of John 
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a good head, we ene only : in relation to ber 


Vay. often appears in a moſt beautiful 
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. Hz 


1% — 4: 97 


*. 3 * eee 1 
el Tabu Pie lupe? TN 


ä ' Ovin: wore 1d 
er Buck ſome ade What fren rules your mind? 
Would you increaſe Hep 3 rar; * 


_ +.) "Teach them new wiles and arts? As well you m 
Inſtrutt a ſnake to bite, or wolf to prey. 'Concams, 


@Q «= ©. © a} © - mv» 


Ons of the fathers, if T am ghd inforn 
has defined a woman to be Cav0y QtA0x0Tpevy an 
animal that delights in finery. I have already 
treated of the ſex in two or three papers, con- 
formably to this definition; and have in 
cular obſerved, that in all ages they have pom 
more careful than the men to adorn "has part of 
the head which we generally call the'outfide. 
© This obſervation is ſo very notorious, tha 
when in ordinary diſcourſe we ſay a man: has 
fine head, a long head, or a good head," we 
expreſs burſethed ; meta horical] " ad hel n 
relation to his underſtanding ; whereas when 
we ſay of a woman, ſhe has 5 libs! a long, or 


| —_ - 


Pp, > © M- 


GG @ > 5 ©, en — oo 


commode?, 
It is obſerved among birds, that nature tis 
Inviſtied all her ornaments upon the male, W. 


2 
* 


* but e but it probab woe at 8 4 
haps here, the mark likewiſe of 2 T. Tickell. 
324 final note, and Ne 410, ad finem. 

?. See laſt edit. Vol. a. Ne 1 — note; and Swat: 
Works, vol. xxiii. 9 bay e 
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' dreſs; whether it be a creft, 6 claals-- 
| feathers, or a natural little plume, etected like 


a kind of pinnacle on the very top of che head: 


As nature on the *Comrary Ur out her 


charms in the-greateſtabundance upon the female 
part of our ſpecies, ſo they are very aſſiduous in 
beſtowi upon themſelves the fineſt garnitures 
1 ock, in all his p — — 
diſpla half t e colours that appear in the gar-. 
— a Britiſh lady, whe the 3s Atelſed 
either for a ball or u birth<ay..+ Sift. 5 7 18 
But to return to aur female ye * 
have been for ſome time in kin © An 
ſeaſon with» regard to that part eir 
having caſt great Wu rs; Ae — 
cambrick, and in ſome meaſure reduced that Br 
of the: human figure to the beautiful globp 
form, which is natural to it We have K 
great while e what, kind of ornament 
would be ſubſtituted in the place of thoſe anti 


quated con -Ourtemaje pro! ectots wang: 
al thelaſt . — TES proves. . 


ment of their petticoats, — tbey had not M : 
to attend to an thing elſe; but having at length 9 
ſufficiently. adorned, theirlower: — He — 
begin to turn their mms; opts 4 
proverb, FP eek u light the k er both „ 
the middle will-ſhift Ait fontitfelf,! } ent eee 
[ am engaged in this 2 by a 
which I lately met with at the opera. 41 
was ſtanding in the hinder part of . 
— of a e ee ſitting tog : 
in the-prettic that- 


Vor. 
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One 0 7 one. aucb, {and 
Mother p t; qurth was o 4. pin 0 
colour, and the fifth of a pale green. I Jooked 
with as pleaſure upon this little party. 
— aſſembly. AS upon a bed of tuli pa, aud 
did not c e la Whether it fans not be 
a8 aba an queens; out uponimy 
g about into the pit, and taking 9 
ae I was immediately — we and ſaw 
in every face, that 1 found them 
55 to _ Engliſh. Such eyes and lips, cheeks 
and ate could be the growth of no other 
u The complexion of their faces hin- 
— ed me from obſerving any farther the cui] 
of their hoods, though L could eaſily. perceive 
12 that unſpeakable ſatis faction which, appeared 
their loaks,; that their own thoughts were 
bol ly taken up on ae e 21241 
1 i ee 12:2 M4 0: 
{3 Lam informed than this faſhion ſpreads du) 
inſomuch that the Whig and Tory Janlitg hag 
AaWeag to ee W , 
chere is a Certain old coquatte of, his acquaint 
ane, who intends 40, appear very Guddeny a — 
Mminbom baod, like the Lis ir! 


_ hot queſtioning but that amon 
of e the, n ou A ob 
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deren a ED = 
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Annees 


does Cornet Al d 


nnr 


the brown, g J. the fair 
trary, my nenn Will, 
greater maſter in thus art than Ovid, — 2 7 


in white ſarſenet; that a face Wich is rern 


as THE e SeA To 85 


of Morevee k the iet of elf refund 
enero y the eSGür of ke fff Which" He 
puts on., WI Melee . fie Real bir 
fate cdl6u#/ her Heute is fet (16h. 
When (ke covers it! Wich 
wh he; adviſe" her loser to 3 
„ 
=_ her but e boY wi 
win infotttis me IKew/iſe. e 


may be uſed as ' . 
ys pitt 


her ür Bard gone iflte 
Sven are rf Mich 


qty. Fu ay a pit thi 
bean e Red 
of edt uin irb ths” 7 
1 vid, i His Art 6f EdYE; Hat 
tecepts af c this pa tf,” thi 
a ae different from thöſt x al 
among the deere Ie "#866 re 
Ate 80 lesen ne 5 
On the con- 
pretends to be a 


that the paleſt feinwes look: the" moſt agrecabe 


feadlets | 


appears to ,adyantage in the 
and that the darkeſt comples 


loſing the n the face in th: 

as a fire. burns: dimly, and = candle goes 

out, in the light of the f.. This; . 
you Ovid himſelf hat hinted, where hetreats 

of theſe matters ide! 3 un thut che blue 
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water. nym mphs are dreſſed in ſæy- coloured 85. 
ments; and that Aurora, Who always appears 
1 Inf the gif riſin hen, — . | * 
; $, 0 ations ; axe, juſtly 
e cannot tell; but / I have often known 
im, as; we. have ſtood, together, —— 42 
ladies, praiſe or 7 1 9 5 
face which he never ſaw, ff ee 
colour of her hood, and; (he] chas been very 
ſeldom out in theſe h is gueſſes. 28 bath 594; vr 
As I have nothing more at heart than the 
| honour and im ene of the fair- ſex a, I can · 
not conclude 7 — paper without an exhortation 
to the Britiſh ladies, that they would excel the 
women of all other nations as much in vine 
and good ſenſe, as they do in beauty; which 
they may certainly do, if they. will be as ways 
trious to cultivate their minds, as 
adom their bodies. In the mean, whil hile 1 f Na 


recommend. to. hate .moſt ſerious. Kae | 


the ſaying of an old tree Fog 
4 | reed are bfg, 9 Hirt. e. 


01 215! i . 1 +4. of l „ 
21 Vill not meddle by che Spectatoi let hm „ b 
ſexꝰ it to ene Swile's Works, en. 1. ſupra, 


1 


vol, xxu1. p. 158. cr. 8yo,,, % 
el Manners, tha Fry due bd are "the ornaments 5 3 
Ses Speft. No let. 1. This quotation relative to the 


noch, a name w — — — 4 | 
and the fimplex. 1 more than one inthe 
Tat. implies, that true {kill in female finery, i is more diſplayed 
by neatneſs and elegant ſimplicit than by gaudineſs, 3 
ficence, and expenſiveneſs. e ladies may GOT the 


| idea not improperly from "the following lines : 3 
4 Thoughtleſs'of. beauty ere Beduy' Rel, | oy 


| Veil in a ſimple robe, the beſt ae. 17-1908 W 
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ld verd eft, 8 0 * buto pi ok Lit 1 5 10 8 

Ne reperiſſe, qu . 1 18885 Fl : wig A 

- | Meretricum agent miret peſſit n e R 

| Matur? ut cùm dag nörit, perpeiad oderit. oy 
This I conceive 46'be' my ms et ec; An 1e de 

vered howrunexpenenced * . detect the artiſices 


of bad women, W them early, deteſt them 
for e ever. oil by ad "Fon Fun. An V. Sc. 4. 


-Nw'n vice or bie e fall 


4 «©y 5.1 * &; 


into from” indulgence to * deſires dahlch are 


natural to all, ought to place them below the 
compaſſion of the virtuous part of the world; 
which indeed often makes me a little apt to 
ſuſpect the ſincerity of their virtue, who are too 
warmly provoked at other people's perſonal ſing. 
The unlawful commerce of the ſexes is of I 
others the hardeſt to avoid j and yet: there is no 
one which you ſhall hear the rigider part of 
womankind of with ſo little mercy. It is 
* certain that a modeſt woman cannot abhor 
CPP * | 
the of dreſs; for lovelineſs 5 þ tt I 
enge, per pe? . hen” bb, \ fr; 
But is when unadorn' 1 dom d the moſt. „ | \ 
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See Tat, edit. #786, in, 6. Wl ere Bro. * 505 Moy 


notes ibid. Und N 
| The orginal paper in folio, lad te e T n 
boch the editions o 1712, it is marked, as here, with the letter 
C: dt... T in folio was an erratum; Tpecified and correfted as 
now printed, ibidem, at the end-of N*.267+ This paperiſeems 
therefore to have been writ n by Addiſon, 1 | 
Chelſea. See final note to 7. 925 Pays and note 


Addiſon's ſignatures: C, 90 * O 


56 PHE /SPEOTATOR. as, 
the breach -of chaſtity — much; but ra | 


her hate jt for herſelf, apd qa] pa Kit 
Will ae 
the outrageouſly virtuous... Then 
I do not deſign to fall upon failures in genen 
with relation to the giſt of e but at pre- 
ſent only enter upon __ large field, wart egin | 
With the conſidęration of or and puhlis whores. 
The other evening along near 'Covent- 
rden, I was Jog ＋ be i elbow as T turned 
Into the P on the right hand coming out 
af James: ſtrget, by a ſlim young girl of-ahout 
ſeventeen, whe with A EG a ei me if 
2. * pint of wipe, I - _— 
| 1 ve indulged my curioſity in having 
ſomę chat with her, hut that I am inſesmeſſ the 
r Bumper knows met; and it wauld 


—4 made a ſtory ſar him not vary 1 

I part- 3 my 2 — ge, though I have in 
oe 255 frequently . ſaid, that I am wholly 

— — in of 2 — in, dut metely 
as 4 Spectator. impediment being in my 
way, we ſtood under ans af the arches by twi- 
light; and there I could obſerve as exact features 


as I had ever feen, the-moſt agreeable ſhape = 
fineſt neck and boſom,” ina word, the w 
erſon of a woman exquilitely beautiful.” che 
ffected to allure me with a -wantannels 
in her oo and air; but I ſaw it checked with 
| 0 gold; ce wrre war und fo, | 
| wien ganzeel apd 
h childiſh. This ge Sys oy. mo much 
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- anguiſh! of heart, and to avoid i being from 


before her. Her women, both thoſe under ng 


| bo , 1 - 5 
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Ind | n with 
and with a bleſſing expreſſ J with che utmoſt 
is what they call * newly come upon the town,? 


her, © nn GE 
her a crown- 


but who, falling I ſuppoſe into cruel hands, was 


left in the firſt month from her diſhonour, ar 
expoſed to-paſs r A hands and diſcipline 
of oneof thoſe hags of hell whom we call ba was, 
But leſt I ſhould grow too. ſuddenly grave on this 
ſubject, and be myſelf e good, 1 
tall tum to a ſcene in one of Fletcher's plays, 
where this character is drawn, and the economy 
of whoredom moſt admirably defcribed. The 
paſſage I would point to. is in the third ſcene of 
the ſecond act of Fhe Humourous Lieutenant 
Leucippe, who is agent for the king's luſt, and 
bawds at te jon | . Fog wy My! court, ig 
very pleafantly introduced; reading her minute 
4 # pk of buſineſs, with a roaids hei 
under-fecretaries; taking inſtructions at a table 


preſent tutelage, and thoſe which ſhe is laying 
wait for, are alphabetically ſet, down in her 
book; and as ſhe is looking over the letter C in 
a muttering voice, as if between ſolfloquy and | 
r 


* 


3 


1 Ke ber e ty Fo og 


o 
| * 4 

4 
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"ub" 
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She is not fiſteen they 


Ce, Cloe, Cb; here Thave hen, 


Cloe, the daughtes of acauntry gentioman; , 5 r 
Her age upon fiſteen. Now her complectien 
A lavely bromn, herg tis ces blark and roll 
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fn The boily neatly built; ſhe ſtrikes a lute well, 
ings moſt enticingly. Theſe helps conſider 4. 


0 Her — bond will amount to ſome three hundred, 


Or three hundred and fifty. CrOWns,. -twill be a 
© handſomely: TY 

Her father's poor, dane little mare deduete, 

To buy him a hunting . e nn 


Theſe creatures are very well inftruted 190 


circumſtances and manners of all who ate 
bir related to the fair one whom they have a 
upon. As Cloei is to be curchaſi with 
3 88 ri and the father taken off with a 7005 
the merchant” s wife-next to her who aboi 


in plenty, is not to have downright r money, 2 


the mercenary part of her mind is engaged 
with a preſent of plate, and a little ambition. 
She is made to underſtand that it is a man of 


quality who dies for her. The examination of 
a young girl for buſineſs, and the crying down 
her value for being a flight thing, together 
with every other circumſtance in the ſcene, are 
inimitably excellent, and have the true ſpirit of 
comedy; though it were to be wiſhed the author 
had a ded a circumſtance which ſhould, make 


Th, CE? 5 X 


Leucippe's buſineſs more odious. 
It muſt not be thought a digreſſion from m my 
intended ſpeculation, to talk of bawds in a di 
courſe upon wenches; for a woman of the 
town is not thoroughly and properly ſuch, with- 


out.. having gone: through the education. of one 


of theſe houſes. - But the compaſſionate: caſe 
of very many is, that they are taken into 

hands without any the leaſt ſuſpicion, previous 
temptation, or admonition to what place they 


| — Thie laſt week I went to an Tun in 


a 
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the city to inquire for ſome proviſions wh 
were ſent by ERP the country and 
3s J waited in one of the boxes till the chamber- 
lain had looked over his parcels, I heard an old 
and a young voice repeating the queſtions and 
reſponſes. of the church. catechiſm. I thought 
it no breach of good- manners to peep at à ere- 
525 vice, and look in at people ſo well employed; 
Fug but who ſhould I: ſee there but the — artful 
procureſs in town, examining a moſt beautiful 
country-girl, who had come in the ſame” 
& gon with my things, whether ſhe was 
14 | well educated, could forbear play ing the wan- 
ton with ſervants and idle fellows, of which 
this town, ſays ſhe, is too full. At the ſame 
time, whether ſhe knew enough of breeding, 
as that if a ſquire or a gentleman, or one that 
was her betters, ſhould give her a civil ſalute, 
0 ſhe ſhould curtfey and be humble nevertheleſs. 
Her innocent forſooths, yeses and't ' pleaſe 
105 you's, and ſhe would do her endeavour,” moved 
5 of a country bumkin her brother, and bire her 
for her own maid. I ſtaid till 1 ſaw. them all 
march out to take coach; the brother Ioaded 


take for her civilities to ſiſter. ' This poor 
creature's fate is not far off that of bers whom 
| ſpoke of above; and it is not to be doubted; 
but after ſhe has been Jong engugh a'prey to luſt, 
ſhe will be delivered over to famine: ' — 


ironical commendation of the induſtry and 
rity of theſe antiquated ladies, theſe directors 


f Py "< 2 


f FY * ** f „ 
of fin, after they gan no. longer commit it, 
. ere 


with a great cheeſe, he prevailed upon her to © 
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makes up the beauty of the inimitable dedieatio 
to the  plain-dealer, and is a' maſter-picee of 
raillery an this vice. But fo underſtand. all die 
purlieus of this game the better, and to Illu 
trate this ſubject in future diſcourſes, Im 
| = Zr5 ne hp my mag es Into. the 
nts uty gallantry; from pampered 
vice in the habitations of the wealthy, to 
ieee indigent wiekedneſs n the hu. 
bqurs _y an brothels ES TORO) 3/0 A0 


| Cris Rowan friptos nd 4 
. PxOPERT, El. 34. — 0 


ene l and ye Greejan wits, | 


 Tanxs is nothing in nature ſo irk! : 
general diſcourſes, att when, they | 
chiefly upon words. For this reafon. 
wave the diſcuſſion of that paint which ur 
ſtarted ſome years 1 1 4. — 
Faradiſe Loſt may be call | 
Thoſe who will = give it 155 title, I 
it (if they pleaſe) a divine 1 176 "ew wal 
ient to its perfection, has in it 
beauties of t * kind of poetry 3. 1 1 
for thoſe who 47 it is pot an. Ne 
they advance. no more to the diminution. of it. 
chan if they mou lay An ee A 
we Helen. 
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[ ſhall therefore examine it by the rules uf 
ic poefry, and fee whether it falls ſhert of the 
Iliad or Eneid, in the beauties which are effen- 
tial to that kind f writing. The firſt thing to 
xe conſidered in an epic poem, is the fable, 
which is perfect or impetfedt, according as the 
action which it relates is more or leſs ſo. This 
action ſhould have three qualifications im it. 
Firſt, It ſhould be but one Faction. Secondly, 
It ſhould be an entire action. Thirdly, It ſhould 
be a great action. To conſider the action of the 
lliad, Eneid, and Paradiſe Loft, in theſe three 
ſeveral lights. Homer to preſerve the unity of 
W his action haſtens inta the midſt of things, as 
Horace has obſeryed. Had he gone up to 
Leda's egg. or begun much later, — 
rape e the inveſting of Troy, it is 
manifeſt that the ipry af the poem would have 
been a feries of Seal ü He er 
opens his poem with the diſcord of r er 
and artfully interweaves, in the ſeveral 
ing parts of it, an account of e for form mate- 
rial which | relates to them, joy! from 
before that fatal diſſention. After the — 
manner /Eneas makes his firſt ap e inthe 
Tyrrhene feas, eee if Italy, becauſe = 
the action propoſed to be celebrated was that of 
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his us ning hint A Zut berauſe it 
| - fox the reader to know what had 
of Trop, —.— 


— 


. um in the taking 


| ag parts of Ris voyage, 
his wy as ero — it by way of epiſode 


and third books of the Paid. The contents _— 
of both * dome before chaſe af the 


R SPEC TAT. 
| firſt book in dle end uf ther ſtory 

ſerving this uni of action they Mom the 
in che diſps en che E inen Win 


2 BF 22 —— \ , 
* 


| tation 0 great : 


the fall of man, whichris theadtion Sr 
to celebrate; 3 Ire af Erneſt Fa 1 


into the elch. fixth, 24 . — books, 70 
of epifode to this noble poem 
Altriſtotle himſelf allows, that Homer 
nothing to boaſt of as to the _y | 
though at the fame-time'that 
8 endeavours to palliate this iper 
fection in the Greek poet, roars, ſor 
_ meaſure to the very Fuer an epic por 
Some have been of opinion, that the esd 
labours in this particular, and has E 
which may be looked upon as enche e. 
rather than as parts of the action. On theo 
triry; the poem which we have now'Underour 
conſideration, hath no other J than lac 
as naturally ariſe from the ſubject, and get s 
filled with ſuch a multitude of ate ing "inci 
dents, that it gives us at the ſame time & les. 
ſure of the greateſt variety; and of the gre: 
fmplicity; untform in its nature, ibeng Ae. 
K exerution*.” Nu 1 11 518195 e 
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In n as: Virgil, 8 
hich! aua —— Ve p16 
th. of in greg l, | 2 


rente Milton, aide Uke. Pare Hay is. 
N man, has ttelated tlie fall of 
Lare his profeſſed chornier | 


— that hes eat an affinity 
— ſubject. In Hos. [this is the. Gim. 
ind of beauty which the critics admire in the 
paniſh Friar, on The Double Diſcavery, where 
he two different-plots lodk like counter: parts 

d cop ies of one another 7. Ot 40 oil. 
The ſecobd qualification tequirediin theaQion, 
an epic pom, is; thatcat ſhould be an emtite 
Aion. An e it is complete 
n all its parts; or as Ariſtatle deſcribes it, hen 
t conſiſts-of a beginting, a middle, and an ende 
ating ſhould bee 2 
r follow after it⸗ that is: not related to 
s, on the contrary. no ſingle ſtep ſhould: {6 
mitted in that * ular proceſs Which it 
nuſt be ſuppoſed to take from its original ne 
onſummation.. 15A 7 We ſee the Anger Or, 
\chilles.jp its birth. ite E e ects ; 
d Aneas's ; ſettlement: m Italy, 
wugh all the oppoſitions in his 


N fa and land. The acti 


one 435 fret. 9139 19011 Aeg, 


b 9 | v4 er. Bas 4 | 
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2 both the former lin this panicabar: : be 
it conttived in hell, -exeouted/lupbu carl 
and puniſhed h e 1 
told in the moſt diſtindt inannet, and 2 


Me dd gaben 3 
—.—42 RP eation of im epic poem it 
he anger of Ach se ef ſin 
3 that it embroiled | 


Greece, deſtroyed the herues of Trop 7 
engaged all the in factions- ee 
8 in 1 y | 


e 


deſtruction of mankizidy: Which they effefted 
part, and would have completed had! nd 
. itfelf interpoſed. The principl 
actors are man in his greateſt perfecbiom/ i 
woman in her higheſt beauty. Fheit eee 
ate the fallen angels z the Meſſiab cheis friend, 
and the ary protector. Ia (ont; 
every thing that is Cle whole eirole d 
. whether with en ng "ndture,.o 


out of it, has: a nen gnetd it in thi 
admirable Poem. 51-33 15 MEL ac 50. 4:41 
In poetry as in Fee e ee thi 


whole but the principal members, andere 
part of them, ſhould be great. I Win et pn 
ſumt to ſay, that the book. of games in l. 
_ Mneid,. or that in the: Iliad, ar net of ths 
nature; nor to reprehend Virgil's ſimile of th 


"is and many other of the ſame kind in i 
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lliad; as liable to any cenſure in this 

but I think we may ſay, without d 

— — wonderful 3 
unqueſtionable magni] in vr 

of "Paradiſe Loſt; and indeed a Arp: — 

than coul haue been formed updn a 


9's 79> 4 Top 


ſyſtem. 3 9 N. 2174: Ai 
| Bu Ariſtotle; by che greatne 


(s of dh6/ation, 
— {rs that it ſhould be great in its 


„ but alſo in its duration, or ia other 
s, that it ſhould have a dus length in it, a8 
well as what we properly call'greatiieſs. ' "The 
juſt meaſure of this kind ef n , 'hs 


explains by the following kmilitude. Ari inal 
5 bigger than a mite, 8 

the eye, becauſe the ſight takes it 2 

and has only a confuſed idea of the WHILe, 'atid 

not a diſtinct idea of all its parts; if, em the 

cont —__ ſuppoſe un animal of ten 

— 


— Would" be 
led wit a dag. part 


rtf it; that it could 
give the mind an of the whole. "Wha 
ese animals are to the eye, d v0 


| very ſhotr- ov /al 
very long action would be te the n 


" The 
frſt would be, as it were, loſt and} foralderbe 
up by it, andthe other difficult to be contained 
in it, Homer and Virgil have ſhewn their x 
cipal art in this purticatar; the action of thelliad, 
and that of the neid, were in themſelves 
exceeding ſhort, but are ſo beautifully extended 
nd diwerfifted bye dle invention of epiſodes, and 
the mac of gods, wich the like tieal 
omaments, that * agreeable 
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to y the memory mpeg 
charging it. Milton's action is 
— a variety of hen way oregon 4 — 
ken as much pleaſure in rea Content 
his books, a ag vin he Deſk inyanted opPin 
Wit At is idle, t traditions, on 
wich the Iliad — Eneid were built, had mom 
circumſtances in them, than the hiſtory af th 
fallef man, as it is related inGeriptutes Zeſides, 
it was eaſier for Homer and Virgil to-idaſhithe 
truth with fiction, as they were im no danger of 
offending the religion of their country by 
But as for Milton, he had not only a very: f 
cireumſtances upon which to raiſe his poem, 
but was alſo obliged to proceed with the greateſ 
caution in every thing that he added Gut of hi 
own invention. And indeed, n 
= ithe, —_O_— he ——.— — 1 
ory; With io many incidents, 
beat, ſo cloſe an analogy. with what is delivered 
in —.—4 ; writ; that it is capable of | plealingithe 
licate reader. without giving offene i 
the moſt ſcrupulous, / -//1 6) 415 (aw 24 
The modern critics have collected from ſeve- 
ral hints in the Iliad and Æneid the ſpace ofitinte, 
which is taken up by the Action of each of 
thoſe poems; but as a great part of Milton“ 
ſtory was tranſacted in regions chat lie out oſ tbe 
reach of the ſun and the ſphere of day it i 
impoſſible to gratify the reader with ſuchiacal-, 
culation, which indeed would be more cij,§,t 
than — ONE ef the critics, eithe 
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circumſcribe the action of an epic poem with 


any determined ee a days, 


hours. rift 9 2 . 
This piece of criticiſin on Milton? 's Paradiſe 


Loſt ſhall be n vas in' n'the following Satur- 
Gyr brews 13 : &S l 8 {Ls 


N 25 "Monday, — 2-7 Te —.— 7 
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264 is a that I think L ve Ae Ss: 
than I ought of late, that at preſent I wholly 
forbear any attempt towards it: I am of opinion 
that I ought ſometimes to lay before the world 
the plain letters of my correſpondents 'in' the 
artleſs dreſs in which _ haſtily ſend them, 
that the reader may fee I am not accuſer- and 
judge myſelf, but 5 the indictment is p | 
and bes lud, erte 1 55 


* WS bs 3 s g : | " 1 
85 EB 3 
criminal. Ars 9) rtf} 202; rn 
N 2 * "I 1 2 0 * 4 1 
Cl > * 1 
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« Mr. Sexeravon, e 

N ſpectator- 25 1 
apply ry to you, Fw in 1 en Ry. vis. 


Spect. N · 27g." 279, 285 291, 297, g0 303. 316 
ju, 37, J 24. 099%"9465 946, 36% ns "No ho 
The letter, to 4 — — 


* b Ap James * for many — wholeſale 
or. 
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I do not wear a' ſword, but Toften give nw 
at the theatre, where 1 W hn ſee a ſet of 
fellows pull plain people, by way of humom 
and frolic, * the noſe, upon frivobous or no 
_ occafions. A friend of mine the bther night 
applauding what a graceful exit Mr. Wil 
made, one of theſe noſe-wringers overhearing 
pit the other night (When it was very much 
crowded), a gentleman leaning upon me, and 
very heavily, I very civilly. requeſted him to 
remove his hand; for which he pulled me by 
the noſe. I would not reſent it in ſo public 
to creute a diſ· 
it as 
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ll, my ethlem er 1 
Being elected alderminn of Aldgete ward, againſt his ue 

_ - deſire; to the contrary, in t Den Micejah Perry, «le. 
rer twice repreſented the city of don in -parliament, not 
hoofing to advance into public life,, he fined asuſual yool 
On that oecaſioh he relig A” kis-office as common oou⁰Eð. 
man for. Bridge ward, which he had held for man) ve. He 
ſurvived every alderman and common councilman that was 
court in 1729, when he had been a common councilman for 
ſome years, and lived to ſee {ix Aldermen fucceffively eledcd 
for Aldgat n fined, i ap erp —_— but 
immediate fucceſſor, who was choſen in and died in 

| 1733; Reber Set, eld. who died in 278 Br Ns 
| Challoner, who died in 1766; William Cracraft, who died in 
1767 and William Lee, ns RN alderman at the time 
of Mr. Heywood's death. He retained toterable good health 
and ſpirits to the laſt, but his ſight and his memory wene much 
impaired in the latter years of life. See Mir. Heywood Le 
ters and Poems, 120. 2d edit. Land. 1726, p- 100. 
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renders the noſe-pulier-odjaus, and makes the 


remptble. | This grievance. I hambly Wen 


your 1 antledvour to Ae babe 
I ar your admirer. ge.. 
0 oc K I £2 RE) 4 raking 
ieh 115 i 1611 1 Te) 290840 + 10 * 
« Mr. SexcTAirons 20 ASH ns Dunbe 0 
Vo diſtourſe of Abe © 2gth f 
December on love and marriage is of ſo uſeful 
a kind, that I cannot ferbearaddin thoughts 
to yours on that ſubject. Mechin les it ir — 
fortune, that the . 


own nature is adapted ef, 
— wy 


happineſs this world is 
proves. But che -miſohief- — 


uncomſortable a one 0 


from the un wiſe cheice people make for ĩheum- 
ore of happineſs” from 


things and an exp ; on — 
S Bot g it. f thing 

Ge vod «pt of gon the! — Fo: beloved can he 
a endete for a love of ana diſere- 
tion; and hoe ver 8s happineſs fo from I 
thing but virtue, w 4 —— 

a fimilitude of manners, will find: 1 
widely miftaken. But how fe are ihere . 
ſeek after theſe Gings, and do not rather malte 
riches their Chief, # not their only aim? How 
ne is it for/a man, hen he en himſelf 


in the thoughts of marriage, to place his hopes 


t. 


of having in ſueh a woman 2 Co agree 
able companion? DO - who will” reg 


14 . $2 we 5 ; 1 44 42 44 
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the noſe look little and con- 
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his cares, and double his joys? Who will 
manage that ſhare of his oj he entruſts to. 
her care with prudence and frugality, govem 
his houſe with Sconomy and N er and 
be an ornament to himſelf and family? Where 
ſhall we find the man who looks out for one 
who places her chief happineſs in the non 1-4 


of virtue, and makes her duty her continual of 
pleaſure? No: men gather ſeek for money as Wil th; 
the complement of all their deſires; and regard- an. 
Teſs of what kind of wives they take, they we 
think riches will be a miniſter to all kind of ſuc 
22 and enable them to keep miſtreſſes, 
es, hounds, to drink, feaſt, and game with int 
their companions, pay their debts the 
by former extravagancies, or ſome. ſuch, vic il 
and unworthy end; and indulge themſelves in 
ſures which are a ſhame and ſcandal to 
human nature. Now as for women; how. few 
of them are there, who place the hap neſs. of 
their marriage in the having a wiſe and virtuous 
friend? One who will be faithful and juſt to ar 
all, and conſtant and loving to them? Who kd 
with care and diligence. will look after and Wl o 
improve the eſtate, and without grudging ry 
allow. whatever is , prudent and  conyenient? wi 
yr 1 how ee Are 2 who do not place ag 
ir happineſs in ou ining others in Pomp cel 
2 ſhowꝰ and that do not 27 * i at 
themſelves when . have married Tic ſe] 
| perſon, that none of their acquaintance. 15 m. 
cri 


pear ſo fine in their equipage,. orned in 
the eir perſons, or ſo ma "Fi nificent ſq eir fumi- 


s their heads arr 


ture as themſelves?. 


flled with vain ideas; and I heartily wi I 
could ſay that or 
the chief good o 25 any women as I fear, 
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both ſexes deceive 


upon the moſt happy and moſt honourable ſlate; 
of life; whereas, if they would but correct 
their depraved taſte, moderate their ambition, 
and place their happineſs upon proper objects, 
we ſhould not find Katie in the marriage- ſtate 
ſuch a wonder in the world as it now is. 
Sir, if you think theſe; thoughts worth 
inſerting among your - own, be pleaſed to give 
them a better dreſs; and let them paſs abroad: 
and you will oblige 1% gad e 
ee e +47 At 03 den Lacie 1177 

Mr. SPECTATOR, 34-4 PISFPCER 3 2 Ho 
© As I was this day walking in the 


* 


ſide of the way a beauty, whoſe charms were 
ſo attracting, that it drew my eyes wholly on 
that fide, inſomuch that I neglected my own 
way, and chanced to run my noſe directly 


ceived, but ſhe fell into a fit of laughter, it 

ſelf was the cauſe of my misfortune, which ãn 
my opinion was the greater aggravation of her 
crime, I being buſy wiping off the blood 


ii.! , ̃ Ä 


«quaint her with her barb; 
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and ſhow were not 


themſelves, and bring reflections and diſgtace 


freet, there happened to paſs by on the other 


againſt a poſt; which the lady no ſooner per- 
x the ſame time ſhe was ſenſible: that ſhe her- 


which trickled down my! face, had not time to | 


_ i 


ſands in my 


102 THE SPECTATOR Neis. 
my refolution, vit. never to: look out of my ü 
wap for one of her fex more: therefore, that | 
you! humble fervant may be revenged be 
deſires you to inſert this in one of your next 

Which he hopes will be a warning to | 
alt the veſt n CET: Oo 
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2 4 4 DESIRE” ih in your — if 
the mers of The parfon has Joſt his 
— is not mi tity in vogue amongſt the 
fine ladies this Chriftmas; becaufe'F fee they 
wear hoods of all colours, which E ſuppolſe is 
for that 1 rpoſe. If it is, and yew'think it 
proper, I will carry ſome of thoſe hoods with 
me to our ladies in Yorkſhire; becauſe they 
| Injoined me to bring them ſomething from 
London that was very new. If you eum tell any 
thing in which I can obey their commands more 
agreeably, be pleaſed to an 1 


* cee M's _ 


— — 2 A, == — — = 


ds r 


Oxford, is 
„ $2115® DINCE a ndlined . a 
mend to. the Abele. __ would affiit 
me in an affuir under which I have weve 
much. The reigning toaſt of this place 16 

purfued her with the wok 
no tte tabememk, and find nothing 
boy Ping one who flatters her 


more than 1 © can. P Wu 


\ 


Putetia; I have 
diligence 
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therefore if you would be ſo far my friend as to. 


make a fayourable mention of me"in"one; of 
your con T believe 1 ſhould not fait in my 
addrefſes. The ſcholars ſtand in rows, as —4 
did to be ſure i in our time” A ber p | 


and ſhe has all devotion paid to her by a 


crowd of youths who are unacquainted with 


„ be x, and- have inexperience: added to heir 
"wy paſhon. However, if it urcertds * to 
, my vows, vou will make me the man 


in the ene W the moſt abliged | L 
: 5 by C1 MIT 1 1 805 
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6 Mr. srreraren. 1 3 H wort 10 
I eur tomy caiftreſs's toiler this 
morning, for 1 am admitted when her face is 
ſtark naked: the frowned and eried/piſh when 
[ aid a thin that I ſtole; and 1 Nane lr 
by you whet bs was not v 92 
dm,” faid I, „ you ſhall ferdear thi er 
your dreſs ; Aan be well in others, but . 
_ cantiot {I « patch e it toes not- "a 


— 
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5 5 niſms mag 
Simplicitas— 
Moſt rare is now our old Prey 


:D9] # FF | 


„ene this morning. PIE riſed 1 
knocking at the door, when my 5 
daughter came up to me and told me that ther 
was 4 man below defired to ſpeak' KA 
Upon my aſking her who it was, ſhe told mne it 
was a very grave elderly perſon, but that ſhę did 
not know his name. I immediately e 
to him, and found him to be the coachman 
hs worthy. friend fir. Roger de Coverley 
told me «hat 1. ray Fe ta, WAS laſt 


11 ＋ 
. 
* 


% 
— 4 


having lan OY Any. letter — a e 
told me that his maſter was come up to get 
fight of prince Eugene, and that he ed 


would ee meet him. A 


75 3 
172 * . 
2 8 "e's 
5 


a krise W ee ene and 

careſſed by the queen, her miniſtry and courtiers, | 
wy yay unwi 12 nal, 2 to n 255 
rinſden, an oculiſt originally, uent an” 
the notes oft the Tat. in 6 Val” os "Jil Lee been ſent MY 
Bolingbroke, to divert and prevent {3 5 

1 ſuſpicions, and eee which 
wiſhed him to adopt. y d. 

ot fucceed. The prince behaved with e but 

— was not le than He abbeptod the invitation 
miniſters an e eat ep and W choughel 5 
* ambiguoin n FACLETS, promichou * 


dtd 3 __ 
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I was not à little pleaſed wich the curiofity of 
the old knight, though I did nt much wonder 
at it, having heard him-fay more than otivE in 
private diſcourſe; that he looked 
Eugenio (for ſo the knight always calls him) to 
be a greater man than Scanderbeg. 

as no ſooner come into Gray inn walks, 
but I heard my friend upon the terrace hem 
ming twice or thrice to bimſelf with grea 
vigour, for he loves to clear his pipes in 
air (to make uſe of his own phraſe) and is dot } 
a little pleaſed with any one who takes notic 
of the ſtrength. which" be RA exerts in his, 
morning hems, $9400 Ds, 

| was touched with! a [erat joy at the sagt * 
ol the good old man, whs before 22 ſaw me was. 
engaged in converſation with a beggar· man that 
had aſked an alms of him. I' could hear my 
friend chide him fox not finding out ſome Work; 
but at the ſame time ſaw him put his hand Ai. 5 
his pocket and give him fixpence. 4 WIFI NN 

Our ſalutations” were very hear F on both 7 
ſides, conſiſting” of many kind” akes of the 
hand, and ſeveral affeichate' looks hich w we 
caſt upon one another. After which the — 
told me my good friend his chaplain was very 
well, and much at my ſervice, and that be 


Sunday before he had bc POPE 1 


ind ith cit evilit 7 but he cops 10 | 96" 
lus friendſhip for e of noob le 95 . . 50 


Ole 2 
and att = 4 | 
— en IN the open 7 0 "onde 45 1 5 CS 
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en tice fe e of who., 
Eugene after im. Ste Steele Eptitolary Co 
1787) wol. 11. ler et. eit p. . 228, note,” 
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fermon out of Dx. Barro w-. 1 bave leſt, ſa 
he, all my affairs in bis bands, ant being 
willing to Ay an obligation you him. have 
— on with him thirty marks, to * diftri- 
both wag dane ve tage N 
He then acquaint me W 1 

welfare ef Wal Winde Upon Which be 
put his hand into his fob and yrel ed me in his 
name with a tobacco-ſtopper, telling me ihn 
Win had been buſy all the beginning of thy 
winter in turning great quantities of them aud 
that he made a e every gentle. 
man in the country wha has goad e 
and ſmokes. He added, that por Will 

at preſent under great tribulation, for 2 Ton 
Touchy had hen the law of him for Funny 
ſome hazel ſticks out of one of his h 


Among other pieces of news which 65 
knight brought from his countsy+ſat,, h. 
informed me * Moll White way dead, and 
that about a month after her death the wi 
was ſo roo Net that it blew down) the end 


of one of his barns, * But for my, own pan, 
lays fir Roger, 1 do not think aide 
woman had any hand in it.” ben 568 han $i 


e See Speft, Vol. n. N- 108. This wii en ll 
by the late Dr. Amory, that the —— oi W. Winble vn 
drawn from a gentleman. of the name of Bevin, gf g her 
beſo Exeter. But __ has more yp Bs AN nov 
before bim, which ſhall be given in its proper place, that 
7028 a er lis ents . N. Tire ec 

younge at Falbdeguar Lets, name in Yorkſhure, d. 
who new, him very early in life, introduced him to Adam. 
by whoſe b ls he was for ſome years ſupported... 4 
death of this pron Mr, Mo into 
friend the biſhop of Kildare, ; whoſe . houſe in 2 


ſtreet, Dublin, 4 died lamented in July 1741. 
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his houſe > 


jiverfions which had 
he holidays ; fos fir 
iſtory of his anceftons;. abher 

at Chriflmas. E leamed from RE nh he had 
illed es far s for this 1 3 


eee — 2 


ma ftri g'of — — a. 
ards to every poor family . 
have often t, ſays ſir Roger, bit happens 
very well that Chriſtmas ſhould fall out —— 
middle of we Ir is le unco m 
fortable time year, when t people 
would ſuffer very much from W :and 
cold, if they had not good cheer, warm fires; and 


hie 


— — 


Cbriſtmas gambols to ſupport them. 1 love tu 
R —— 
Ae the whole village merry in my great hall. 
allo a double quantity of wa ſimalls _ 
beer, and ſet it Aa; eee 


Nerd cold beef and a mince-pye upon 
table, and am” — — to ſee my 
tenants paſs away a W 

their i 3 tricks, and ſmutting one another. 
Our friend Will Wimble:is as merry a8 — 
them, and ſews a ae R. L 
theſe occaſions. 
I was very nuch deli 
of my old fiend, whic pars ſo much 

neſs in it. He then launched out into the pralſe 


of the late act of 8 a 


$8: - 
* * * . * — mung r 4 
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He afterwands fell into an hocbude- of he FN 
„ after we lands 


n | 


heed with the reflection | 
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church of England s, and told me 
ſatisfaction, that he believed it already 

to take effect, for that a rigid ace 
chanced to dine at his houſe on Chriſtmas 


the Aub, — 
fir Andrew Fr 
kind of ae W. r fr Andrew 
taken advantage of his abſence, to vids 
them ſome of his republican doctrines: Pulls 
after gathering up his countenanice into a tor 
than ordinary ſeriouſneſs, * Tell me trul + fays 
he, * don't you think fir Andrew had a hand 
the pope's proceſſionb? But without giving 
me time to anſwer him, Well, well,*fays he, 
I know you are a wary wang d do neten 
| to talk of public matters. $7 
The knight then aſked —.— 1 had ſen 
rince Eugenio, and made me 0 g. 
— a ſtand in ſome convenient place — 
might have a full ſight: of thatextraordinay 
man, whoſe preſence did ſo much honour to 
_ * L He dwelt nana = | 
the es o s great general, ? 
foie I was with him in the country, be 
had drawn many obſervations together out of 
15 Teading in Kaker's Chronicle, and other 


"5 Stat, 20 Ann. ep.. wa eee . 
formity. 


* See Spe. N. aba. and note. 2. 148 ee 


prince. | 


which were rivate an- ly political, 
he aſked me EI Ledde ſmoke N with bim 
over a diſh. of coffee at Squires's? s Llove the 
old man, I take 3 in complying with every 
thing that is le to him, and . 
waited on Binz to the coffee-houſe, where 


5 


„ WY venerable figure drew upon us the eyes of re 
105 whole mln, f had 5 der ſeated himſelf 
more at the upper end of the high table, but he called 
en er = clean pipe, a paper of tobacco, a "_ of 
47 Wh coffee; a wax candle, and the £ 

bs ſuch an air of chearfulneſs 
; he, that all the boys in the coffee-room 170. 5 ſeer 


to take pleaſ e in ſerving him) were at 1 8 


* * on his ſeveral b inſomuch t J 
en nobody elſe could come at a diſh of tea, until 


ah, knight My Cas all hes Nitro ou abo 
. 
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i See Tat. with notes, 6 vol. Vf oy 4768. 4: 8. 6.91. 
5. 7g. note on the Þ e N 
"0 W att ede in London. AY: Je | 
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authors, who dah 9 lie in wo hall windy, . 


„ away the egen par . h . 


moming in hearing the knight's e, 
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For what's dende h 
: bc OH more ES 
There h a l in men bee 
>-Of ally pubdiſtung br 7 Dans | 15 * | 
On eagle's Agr ons Jonah 0 
_ While virtuous actions are but born, and, ai,” 1323 


| Sooner ve kam, and elde mer forget, 1 pa 971 
' "Wike Gaya nn mo they highly gur. 8 5 
os 79 en . n 


1 vo not ke that 1 have been | in gre 
ight for theſe many years, 2 ag 
es at the oy He lt ins Th 
| Lady! was acted. So an 4 mbh dd 
ladies placed in eh 20. Uh th 
anents of FAA filks, and colours, gabe 8b 
lively and gay an impreſſion to the heart, that 
meth the ſeaſon of the y ear was yaniſhed 
and I did not think it an ill of a young 
fellow who ſtood near me, that called the boxes 
thoſe © beds of tulips. It was a pretty variation 
of the proſpect, when any one of thoſe fine 
ladies roſe up and did honour to herſelf and 
friend at a diſtance, by curtſeying ; and gaw 
appartunity to that friend to ſhew her cham 


. A comedy by Renonzons and Fletcher, 49. 4666. $e 
Dryden's Dramatic Effay, p-. 35. 
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to the fame advantage in returning the ſaluta- 


ton. Here that action is as proper and graceful, 
ss it is at church unbecoming and impertinent. 
by the way I muſt take the liberty to obſerve,. 
mat I did not fee any one who! is uſually W | 
. M of civilities — offer at any ſuch indeco 

LI 501 5 during any bee the action of the 

Ann 3 As gladden our mi 


2 — To general, give innocent 
and pleaſing ideas. He — dwells upon any 
one obje r API nes imagination to 
his diſquiet contemplation of a whole 
aſſembly N is a defence againſt te 
inc ment of deſire. At leaſt to me, who 
have taken pains to look at abſtracted li 
from the conſideration of its being the object of 
Cefire ; at power, only as it fits upon another, 
without any hopes of partaking any ſhare of it 
at wiſdom and capacity, without any pretenſions 


FFF : 
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* to rival or envy its tions. I ſay to me. 
* who am really eee eee of 


wa 5 into — the — 2 
cefles of other men, this world is not only a 
mere ſcene, but a very pleaſamt one. Did man- 
kind but know the freedom which there is in 
keeping thus aloof from the world, 1 fhould 
have more irnitatort, than the powerfulleſt man L 
in the nation has followers. - To be no mans 
mval in love, or œopetitor in buſineſs, isa cha- 
ter which if it does notrecommend you as dt 
ought to benevolence among thoſe whom, 

live with, has it derte I 
you do not ſtand fo much in need of t 


iii 


THE — W 
C—_— — — whit 
the generality doat on. By this meins, a 
with — philoſophy, I am never leſs ati 


12 than when Lan ee 


am ſeldom ſo well pleaſed with action as iniiu 
for moſt men follow nature 3 
Goa while they are in their night- gowms, al 
all the buſy part of the day are in charaQen 
which they neither become, nor act id with 
ꝓleaſure to themſelves or their beholder.) By 
to return to my ladies: I was very: well pleaſe 
to ſee ſo great a crowd of them aflerabled a0 
Play, wherein the heroine, -as the phraſes; 
juſt a picture of the vanity of the ſex in tu. 
menting their admirers. The lady hd pins 
for the —.— ſhe treats is e 
Am rtinence A 18 wn- 
—— Geil but her vanity ariſing juſt arte 
inſtant ſnie reſolved to expreſs herſelf kindly u 


deſeribed as by one who had ſtudied-the in 


But when my admiration is fixed upon th 
excellent character, and two or three other 
the play, I muſt confeſs I was moved With ddr 
utmoſt indignation, at the trivial, ſenſeleſs, m 
unnatural repreſentation of en in. 
poſſible there may be a AC 


* in oly e 0 * 
and we have ſeen one or Ivo! of them 275 
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more, characteriſtic of a pedant, is what one morild t 
whis believe would come into the head of the ſame 
ad man who drew the reſt of the play 1.68 The meet- 
ning between Welford and him ſhews a wreteh 


Ude without any notion of the dignity of his func- 
tn tion; and it is out of all common ſenſe that he 
bag ſhould give an account of himſelf as one ſent 
„ our or five miles in a morning, am foot, for 
aQer eggs. It is not to be denied, but this part, 


and that of the maid, whom he makes love 80, 
are excellently, well performeds but 4 f 

which is blameable in itſelf, grows ſtill more 
ſo by the ſucceſs in the execution of it. It is 
ſo Ko” a thing to gratify a looſe age wiel a 
ſcandalous repreſentation of What ig 1 
among men, not to ſay hat is ſacred, that n 
beauty, no excellence in an author ought to atone 
for it; nay, ſuch excellence is an aggravation vf 
his guilt, and an argument that he errs: _—_ 
the conviction! of his own -underſtanding amd 
conſcience. 
and an audience ſhould riſe againſt ſuch a 
s throws down the reputation of any 
which the conſideration of religion or c 
ſhould ve from contempt. But all this eval 
ariſes. rom this one corruption of mind, 
makes men reſent offences againſt their vi 
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1 


author ſhall write as if he thought there was not 
one man of honour or woman of chaſtity in d 
bouſe, and come off with /applauſe: for an 
inſult upon all the ten commandinents With the 
litle Pk 44 not ſo 1 f . 


Wit ſhould. be tried b 3 


kſs than thoſe againſt their underſtanding! A | 


| 


apprehend the miſeries that muſt neceſfariy 
flow from a degeneracy of manners; nor dothey 
know that order is the ſupport of ſociety! ' Si 
Roger and his miſtreſs ate monſters of the por 
own forming i the ſentiments in badly of em 
ate ſuch as do not ariſe in fools 6f their edweation, 
Ws all know that a filly ſcholar, itiſtend of being 
below every one he meets with, is apt to be 
exalted above the ratik of ſuch as ate really his 
ſaperiors his arrogance is always founded ue 
leular notions of diſtinction in his ow Read, 
accompanied with a pedantie ſcorn of all fortune 
and pers . wheti compared with lüt 
knowledge and learning. This very ofie'thi- 
riRer of Sir Roger, as filly as it really 38, has 
done hore towards the diſparagement af hol 
orders; and conſequently of virtue itſelf, that 
all the wit of that author, of any! other, could 
2 oy for in the condu@ of the N . 
1 do not pretend in ſaying 2 * 
ba, ylelf airs of mote: _— — 
dours, but aſſert it from the pri pe 7 
mankind: muſt always be 4 —— | Hes of 
itnagination are to be — — when they art 
committed out of warmeh in the recommends 
tiom of what is praiſe-worthy; but deliberate 
_ advancing of vice, with alt the wit-in'the world 
is as ill an action as arty that comes before the 
magiſtrate, and ons to be 6 een 28 for 
Merge 1 9 0, 
ef þ7 4 Ft: 8 1418 1 ; 
„Ses Wilſon's Memoirs of the Like ale a Ve 
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Mille craken varios 5 adverſ fol a hs i 1 
„ e iy 701; 


Di thouſant colonre 1 the light. Davpzn; 


[ xxcerve # double advantage ſtom, hs 
lettets of my correſpondents; firſt, as they they | 
me which of my papers are moſt acceptable'ts 
them; and int the 'neXt place, as they furniſft 
me with materlals for new ſpeculations.” Soni: 
imes indeed 1 do not akte ufs of the lee 
ſelf, bur formt the Hints of it into plans of my 
own invention; , foretimies I rake the rob © ] 
change the language or <ought into. iy 06 
way of ſpeaking ard thinking, and as (7 
it can be done Without just to tlie ſenſe 
omit the many complitnents and applaufes whit Ncn 
are uſaally beſtowed upon nge. 

Befides th# two advantages aboyementionsd 
which I receive” from the ert that are ferlf 
me, they give me an porn of lengtheging 
out ray pap er by: the ſkilful management of t! 4 
ſdlenblag pack at che end of them, which 
perhaps does not à little cotiduce to che eat | 
both of myſelf and reader. 

Some will have it, that T often Write 0 
ſelf, and ami the only þ 
Are. This objection would indeed be materit 
were the letters I communitcate to the publi 
ſtuffed with my own commendations 3. and. if 
inſtead of endeavouring to divert and inſſtuct 
my readers, I admired in them the beauty of my 

| 8 12 
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own performances. But I ſhall leave theſe wi 
conjecturers to their own imaginations, and 
produce the three following letters for the enim 
tainment of the dax. 4 . 
II was laſt Thurſday in an aſſembly 
of ladies, where there were e 
coloured hoods v. Vour Spectator of that dy 
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of 
lying upon the table, they ordered me to read: 
it to them, which I did with a very clear voice, 
until I came to the Greek verſe at the end of 
ita. I muſt confeſs I was a little ſtartled at in 
| Popping upon me ſo, unexpectedly. + Howeyer, 

8 my confuſion as well as I could, and 
after having muttered two or three hard words 
to myſelf, laughed heartily, and cried, a ver 
good jeſt, faith.” The ladies deſired me t 
explain it to them; but I begged their pardon 
for that, and told them, that if it had been prope 
for them to hear, they might be ſure the author 
would not have wrap ec it up in Greek. | 
then let drop ſeveral expreſſions, as if there wa 
ſomething in it that was not fit to be; ſpoken 
before a company of ladies. Upon which the 
matron of the aſſembly, who was dreſſed ina 
Cherry-coloured hood, commended the dilcre- 
tion of the writer for having throw his filthy 
thoughts into Greek, which was 1 ely to co: 


* 


r =, -* 


e 


ju 


rupt but few of his readers, At oy: lame time de 
ſhe declared herſelf very well pleaſed, thats Wii: 
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had not given a decifive'opinion'up6n che e 


faſhioned' hoods; *'** for to tell you truly,” ſays 


ſhe, ** I was afraid he would have made wid 
aſhamed to ſhew our heads.“ Now, fir, you 
muſt know, ſince this unlucky accident happened 
to me in a company of ladies, among whom I 
aſſed for a moſt ingenious man}, I have con- 
flted one who is well verſed in the Gree K 
language, and he aſſures me upon his word, that 
your late quotation means no morg than that 
manners, not dreſs, are the ornaments of 4 
woman.” If this comes to the knowledge of my 
female admirers, I ſhall be very hard put to it to 
bring myſelf off handſomely. In the meat 


take care hereafter not to betray any of your 
well-wiſhers into the like inconveniences.” It 
is in the number of theſe that I beg leave to 
ſubſcribe yr, HY Wat WREY 

CC 
Mr. SrECTAroIInm % 


- © Your readers are ſo well pleaſed 
with your character of fir Roger de Coverley, 
that there appeared a ſenſible joy in every coffees 
houſe, upon hearing the old knight was come 
totown*, I am now with a knot his adimirers/ | 
who make it their joint requeſt to you, that 9 
would give us public notice of the window 
balcony where the knight intends to make 125 


action to ſeveral who have ſeen him at Squires's 
coffee houſe. If you think fit to place your ſhark 
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| while, I give you this account, that you ma 
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ade at fir Roger's left elbow, we ſhalll take the 
hint, and Sratefully II | Jl _ « 


Nun 1 8 
| Jam, Sir, ! 
aur moſt lere bumble OE K 


4 as 1 5 , e 
ROTO K NON chat you are very inqui- 
fitive after ery thing that is curious in nature, 
I will wait on you if you pleaſe in the duſł of 
the evening. with my ſhow upon my back, 
which poor rage. about with me in a box, as only 
a man, a woman, and a; horſe. 

The t two 'o firſt are married, in which ſtate the 
little cavalier has ſo well acquitted himſelf, that 
his lady is with child. The big-bellied Womm 
and her huſband, with their little whimſical 
alfrey, are ſo very light, that when they ar 
pur together into a ſcale, an ordinary man maj 


weigh down the whole family. The little mat 


is a bully in his nature; but when he grows 
choleric, I confine him to his box until his wrath 
is over, by which means I have N 
vented him from doing miſchief. His 

likewiſe very vicious, for which reaſon I an 
forced ito tie him cloſe to his manger wich! 
packthread. The woman is, a coquette. 8h! 
ſtruts as much as itis poſſible for a lady of two fob 
high, and would ruin me in filks, were hun th 
_ quantity-that goes to a large pincuſhion duffic- 
ent to make her a gown and pettiooat. 
told me the other day, chat the' card dhe ladie 
wore coloured hoods, * ordered me to get be 
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one of the: fineſt blue. I am forced; to: * 
with her demands whilſt ſhe is in her preſent 
condition, being very willing to have mote of 
the ſame breed. 1d not know what ſho may 
9 me, but provided it be a ſhow I 
very well ſatisſied. Such novelties ſhould 
not, I think, be concealed: from the Britiſh 
SpeRator ; for which. reaſon 1 hope er _ ; 
excuſe this preſumption in | 
Your moſt dutiful, n TIO 
| | | and moſt humble fervant, 
Wy <. very a equal]: 5 i 
1 a ras D 2 8 ae 1 


about this time. e advertiſement and hand- bill uſed on 
this occaſion to draw company, the arinatator could te · pub 


e 
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Great 1 and Jong the tale. 1 fg. 1 ; 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 


Tux occaſion of n letter is be 
0 72 importance, and the eireumſtances -o . 
ch, that I know, you will but think it juſt 
v inſert it, in p reference of all other markers 4 
that can ee Ms to your: 1 
ation, I need not, id [ haye ſaid this, e 


By ae at et h bly, ln Lare A 


Tx f C4 Z 4 : US 1 — 201 is 
YE2 13H; 5001 i Dine IOW 


my paſſion/I ſhall let 


one to you by her name, as familiarly as if 5 
but 1 Will tell you all, as faſt as the altem 


in love with, and from: whom 1 have for ſome 


ſucceſsful progreſs of the affair, of all others the 


| predominant. paſſion ſpreads itſelf through alla a 


names © 
my, affair, I cannot keep in the thread of it fo 


fe I knew. hes, very handſome, (though 1 
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you that Jam in love. The circumſtances of 
6 Underſtand ud uy af 
a diſordered mind will admit. That curſed: 
pickthank, Mrs. Jane!“ Alas, 1 am nailing u 


were acquainted with her as well as 


interruptions of love and — will give me 
* There is the moſt agreeable Young . 
woman in the world, whom Tg * am paſſichatel) 


e of time received as great marks of fayour 
as were fit for her to give, or me to deſire. The 


moſt eſſential towards a man's happineſs, gave 
a new life and ſpirit not only to my behaviour 
and diſcourſe, but alſo a certain grace to all ay 
actions in the commerce of life, in all * 
however remote from love. You know 


man's tranſactions, and exalts or depreſſes bim 
according to the nature of ſuch paſſion. But 
alas] I have not yet begun my fone and 1 
is making ſentences and obſervations when 2 
man is Pending for his life? To begin then. 
This lady has correſponded with, me under the 
571 love, ſhe my Belinda, I her Cleanthes. 
Though Jam thus well got into the account of 


h as to give you the character of Mrs, Jane, 
mL will not hide under a borrowed name; 
but let you know, that this cxeatiire hag been 


not allow her even ' ſhe has been le 
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beauty, Was great rre ' a tyrant "nl to er overs, ſo" 5 
. herſelf and under. rated all her pre- 
tenders, that they have deſerted her to a mn 
and ſhe knovvs no comfort but that common one 

to all in her condition, the pleafure of interrupt 
ing the amours of others. It is impoſſible bur 
you muſt have ſeen ſeveral of theſe volunteer 
in malice, who paſs their whole time in the 
moſt laborious way of life in getting intelli- 
gence, running from place to place With new 
whiſpers, without reaping any ether benefit but 
the hopes of making others as unhappy as them. 
ſelves. Mrs. Jane happened to be at a placæ 
where I, with many others well acquainted 
with my paſſion for Belinda, paſſed a Chriſtnias 
evening. There was among the reſt a young” 
lady, fo free in mirth, ſo amiable! in 4 uf 
reſerve that accompanied it; I wrong het to 
call it a reſerve, but there appeared in her 4 
mirth or cheerfulneſs which was not a forbear. 
ance of more immoderate joy, but the natural 
appearance of all which could flow from a mind 
poſſeſſed of an habit of innocence and (purity: 
| muſt have utterly. forgot Belinda to hay 
taken no notice of one who was growing up | 
the ſame womanly- virtues which ſhine to per. 
lection in her; had I not diſtinguiſhed one who 
ſeemed to promiſe to tlie world! the ſame life 
and conduct with my faithful and lovely Belinda. 
When, the company broke up, e e oung : 
thing tted ine to take care of her : 
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was informed of my attending her to ber father; 
houſe. | She came early to Belinda the neun 
morning, and aſſced her if Mrs. Such. a. 
had been with her? No.” „If Mr. Such 
a- one's lady?“ No.“ Nor your cui 
Such- ane? No.“ Lord, ſays Mrs: ſan, 
what is the friendſhip of women? Nay, the 
may well laugh at it.—** And did no one ul 
you any thing of the behaviour of you loro 
Mr. What-d'ye-call, laſt night? Bur perhaps 
it is nothing to you that he is to be married i 
4 Mrs. on Tueſday: nent? Belind 
5 ere ready to die with and jealouſ, 
Then Mrs. Jane goes on: I have a youn 
kinſman who is e co 
who ſhall ſhew you the rough draught of the 
marriage ſettlement. The world ſays her fathe 
gives him two thouſand pounds wk: nr? 
could. have with you.“ I went innocently « 
wait on Belinda as uſual, but was not admitted 
J writ to her, and my letter was ſent bad 
unopened. Poor Betty her maid, who 1s a 
my ſide, has been here juſt now blubbering, 
and told me the whole matter. She days ſit 
did not think I could be ſobaſe; and that thei 
now / ſo odious to her miſtreſs for having ſo ofta 
ſpoke well of me, that ſhe dare not mentin 
ame more. All our hopes are placed in haviny 
theſe circumſtances fairly repreſented in the 
Spectator, which Betty ſays ſhe dare not bu 
bring up as ſoon as it is — in; and hs 
iſed when you have broke the ice to oui 
is was laid between us, and when I cap c 
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o an hearing, the young lady will ſupport what 
e ſay by her teſtimony, that I never {aw hex 
hut that once in my w ole life. Dear fir, dg 


ot omit this true relation, nor think it too par- 
icular; for there are crowds of forlorn 2 | 
vho intermingle - themſelves with other 

and contract familiarities out of malice, and with 
no other deſign but to blaſt the hopes of lovers, 
the expectation of parents, and the benevolence 
of kindred. I dou not but I ſhall be. | 


Sir, 
Your moſt Mae humble ſervant, 
"PR dune 
4 ab. Wu Coffee. bout Jan 16. 


© Taz other day entering a toom 
adorned with the fair ſex, I offered, after the 
uſual manner, to each of them a kiſs; but one, 
more ſcornful than the reſt, turned her cheek 

[ did not think it oper to take any notice 1 
it until I had eee advice. 


Koup We ſervant, 1 
The a; is | Aired to nie 
cheek the e i to Ne 6% 9 3d 


From the prth-very, January g. 


All ladies who come to church in hs" new- 
faſhioned haods,' are mn to be chere b 
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divine ſervice begins, leſt they ane he atten, 
tion 1 the A een 0 N e 
„ n 


2 o 


ages tibi mores. e mh N 
Rm Hon. Ars oe 1 


e 
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Loſt, let us in the next — conſider the = 
This is Ariſtotle's method of conſidering, fir 
the fable, and ſecondly. the manners; or, as we 
generally call them in Engliſh, the fable and 
be characters. "OW 
Homer has excelled all the herdis pots that 
ever wrote in the multitude and variety of hi 
characters. Every god that is admitted into hi 
poem, acts a part which would ha ye been ſuit 
able to no — 7 His princes are as much 
diſtinguiſhed by their manners, as by ther 
dominions ; and even thoſe among them, whole 
characters ſeem wholly made up of courage, 
differ from one another as to the particular kinds 
of courage in which they excel. In ſhort, there 
is ſcarce a ſpeech or action in the Lliad, which 
the reader may not aſcribe to the perſon who 


By Seck See No a peer 1. The ge f 


ſeems to have been origina i put by Steele to papers tra- 
ſcribed, &c. It a likewiſe tw hive been Fred at times 


2 hc Tho. Tickell. See final note to N* 324, and N' 
nem. i 


— of it. 71 3 27 
Homer does not at > ; outſhing pe rar 
1 the variety, but Ae in the novelty of his 
n He has introduced among his 
recian princes a perſon who had lived thrice 
> age of man, and converſed with Theſeus, 
ercules, Polyphemus, and the firſt race of 
eroes. His principal actor is the ſon of a god - 
leſs, not to mention the offspring of other 
leities, who have likewiſe a place in his poem, 
and the venerable Trojan prince, who was the 
father of ſo many kings and heroes. There is in 
eſe ſeveral characters of Homer, a certain digs 
nity as well as novelty, which adapts them in a 
more peculiar manner to the nature of an heroic 
poem. Though at the ſame time, to give themths 
greater variety, he has deſcribed a Vulcan, that 
is a buffoon, among his gods, and a Dane 
mong his mortals. + + 
Virgil falls infinitely ſhort of Ha in the 


d novelty. Æneas is indeed a perfect characs 
ter; but as for Achates; though he is ſtiled the 
hero's friend, he does nothing in the whole 
poem which may deſerve. that title. 2 1 
Mneſtheus, 8 is and Cloanthes, 

them men of the 50 * and character 2 FI 
t Gl 


erung G fortemque Cube, 


mee are det ſeveral natural Wade 1 
1 of Aſcanĩus; and that of Dido catindòt 
be ſufficiently, admired, g 1 do not ſee any thing, 


characters of his poem, both as to their variety 


5 


. ü A . ENS 
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new or "particular in Turmus. Palla u 


Evander are remote copies of Hector and Privy 
as Lauts and Mezentius are almoſt parallel u 
Pallas and Evander. The eharacters of NMiſt 


and Etrryalus are beautiful, but comnton. ” 


Muſt not for 0 its of Sion, Ca 
ſome few oth el are fe Tipe 


8 1 In ſhort, there is teithet 


that variety nor novelty in the perſons ef IM 
Eneid, which Are with 'M n of ® 
Iliad. 4:2 » A 
If we look inte the ehurncter of Milton * 
mall find that he has introduced all the v 


bis fable was capable of receiving. The 
ſpecies of mankind was in two Seren 


e to which the ſubject of his poem is chf 
fined. We have however, four diſtinct chätir- 
ters in theſe, two perſons. We fee" ag 
woran in the higheſt innocence nd perſectin 
and in the moſt abject ſtate of guilt and inf 
mity. The two laft characters are, indeed ven 
common and obvious, but the two firſt ate not 
only more magnificent, but more new thaw af 
characters either in Virgil or Homer, of indeed 


in the whole circle of nature. 


— — was ſo ſenſible of this defect 1 
bject of his poem, and of the few eharicten 

it * Mord him, that he has brought into if 
two actors of a ſhadowy and fictitious nature, in 


the perſons of Sin and Death, by which means 


he 8 wrought into the body of his fable a ven 
Fee I well- invented allegory. 14 85 


Sees Heron's Letters of Literature, ne Aa "3 


ichftanding the ſineneſs of this allegory may 


rs in an epic 


Virgil has indeed adrnitted Fares kn 10 ref. 
the Eneid, but the part ſhe acts is 


„ — ” th 
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15 


vems, particularly im the Difpenſary, and the 
trina! 1 allegorical perſons of this 


901 itions, and may perha 
nent, that the authors of them were of 
ſuch characters might have a place in an” epie 


be uſed as an argu 


7 


poem I am nom examining; and muſt further 
ade , that if ſuch em utrſubſtantial beings m 


more nice 
1 actio 
1 e Andr: "a che poem 
gre⸗ CHOY! of mankind; The 


in Homer's Odyſſ is Ye 
Ariſtotle, as A 2 


F o 
2 


thoſe of Wirk ka 


W 


N e 


, Fee Nes LY of Milton's Paratiſe Lok, W 1 
fell er Linq ban Dr. Gari 

The titles of two arth 
and 0 Te in French by Boileau. TOM ; 
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tone for it in ſome meaſure I'cannotthink ttt 
erſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſtenee are ptoper 
poet v; becitufe there is wor | 
meaſure of probability annexed d em, 
hieks is requiſite in writings of this Wer LAY 
hall be w more dt large hereafter.” 1495 # bes © 


very ſhort; . 
ind none of the moſt admired cireuniftances'in 
at divine work, We find in mock-heroic 


ature, which are * beautiful in thoſe com- 


opinion, 


rork. Fer my own part 1 ſhould be glad the 
— would think fo, for the ſake” of the 


de ever made uſe of on this occaſion, never wers 


a, Cue See of e 


Ne pur Us 


plots aud auge, | ade only" by = | 
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| many a OLIN LAN his voyage, and t 
f his behaviour, but b y * various c nen 
ments and diſcoveries of his perſon'in;ſew 
Parts of that poem. But the 4251 being [ 
1 es ee Pen. anger yoya 
4 es, puts in He many Wi 
"and 2 wk ace himſelf 1 | 180 
Variety o 7 and appearances; all of, which 
"ors feverdlly etected, to the great delight ui 
ſurpriſe of the reader. aj La 
e may likewiſe abſerve, with W 
poet has varied ſeveral charactem of-th 
9 that . 585 in his infernal afſembly,.( 
"the contrary, how has he repreſented the whok 
"Godhead exerting itſelf towards rhan in itz 


Oteator, a Redeemer, and a E vis 


Nor muſt We omit the perſon. of Rapha 
who amidſt his tenderneſs "and friendſhip 
man, ſhews ſuch A dighity and condeſcenfion.in 
all his ſpeech. and beliaviour, as are ſuitable to 
ſuperior nature. The an els are 1 wma 
diverſified in FOO ard diſting 

r parts, as g are in 

2 will kacken nothing a 
Gabriel, Michael, or tene which is,not. 
a particular manner e 0 e, 9 ectin 
Gander. Hopi rag 
There is atdther clrcui Nance in 
actors of the Iliad and Æneid, 1 
ebene 12 to thoſe two 
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therefore contrived: with very rest ju | 
| mean the authors having choſen for , 
heroes, pei ons who were fo nearl e fie 
people for whom they wrote. Achilles was a 
Greek, and Eneas the remote founder of Rome. 
By this means their countrymen (whom they 
principally propoſe to themſelyes for their rea- 
ders) were particulatly attentive to all the parts 
of their ſtöry, and ſympathized with their 
heroes in all their adventures. A Roman could 
not but rejoice in the eſcapes; ſacceſſes, and 
viories of Eneas, and be grieved at any 
defeats, misfortunes, or diſappointments that 
befel him; as a Greek müſt have had the ſame 
regard for Achilles. And it is plain, that each 
of thoſe poems have loſt this great advantage, 
among thoſe readers to whom their wee oy 
ſtrangers, or indifferent perſons. '* | 

Milton's poem is admirable” in this'vefs .. 
fince it is impoſſible for any of its readers, ka 
ever nation, country, or people he may belong 
to, not to be related to the perſons who are the 
principal actors in it; but I is ſtill infinitely 
more to its advantage, the principal actors in this 
poem are not only our progenitors, but our repres 
lentatives. We have an actual intereſt in every 
thing they do, ant no leſs than our utmoſt hap- 


pineſs i is conc rim wigs a OE 
viour. 27 ane 75 et 975 2 
I ſhall {abjoin as A Wr to the ** oi 


remark, an adinivableoblervaticr outof Ari otle; f 
which has been very much miſrepreſented i in uh 
quotations of ſome: modern critics; © If a man 


of perfect and conſummate virtue falls into a 
Vol. IV. | K 


he 

be true 15 other oecaſions, does not hold in this 
becauſe in the preſent caſe, though the per 

ho fall into misfortune are of the moſt perſet 


be 8 to quadrate exactly with the her 


more perfect, could he hay 94 5 _ 


130 
mi ne; it raiſes our ity biie nod ur! 

we do not fear be oy Gin 
— _ do not raornble t the e fulleing xerſon? 
But, as that great philoſopher. 44 


pity hut our terror; becauſe we are afraid thy 


the like misfortunes may happen to-- ourſelves, 
who reſemble the nn . tha morn] 


8 5 4 * 2 5 


1 hall ks gl. 


of an e args 5 5 
* ld ge 


neyer be introduced in tr 
and. ſhall only remark in this place, tha 
foregaing denden of Ariſtotle, though it 


and conſummate virtue, it is not to be donſiderel 


ame bottom, and muſt be partak 
pineſs or miſery. [. 


"#5 Us. 


"7 


Ariftatle's rules for which he had 
drawn from his reflections ee S. omep] che 


which have been made ſince his time; 
nce it is plain his rules ee {till have bee 


which was made ſome 
death. _ 8 tre 88 25 
In my next, 1 ſhall go 28 other part 
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At wr 
ſee a man of virtue mixt With inſirinities fall 
into any misfortune, it does not only raids our 


a— —— — 


as what a poſſibly be, but whit actually 1% 
gorn cafe ; ſince we are embarked with them 


this, and ſome qt; fo if ſta i i 


7 
_ Milton's poem; and hope that what i 
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adyance, as well as hat I have already: written, 
will not only; ſerve as comment upon Miltanl 
Warren Ariete. e ann FI 7% 21 4 Eo is: n 2 E 


ö 
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An you, ho think: the city ne'er can thrive,” 0) 15 a 
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ET upon * al OCC 
occurred. ſince I fin int 


| preſent cor guy 
in behalf of gu 

1 7 . 10 + ſomę 1c 152 | 
of crafty men; and reflect with. ſome ſcorn 

moſt EE, our youth; t think gay 
and polite, is nothing elſe but 4. 1 J 
indulging a pruriency thn. 4 
ſome labour to bring people to ſo lr . 
of this, as to tetover the manly mod cy in th 1 


behaviour of my men readers, and 9 up 
grace in the faces. of my women; but in i 
caſes which come into „ there are certain | 


thi fl one before,we can have 
a 6. e ina the en ae therefore | 
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will, in the firſt place; be neceſſary to 


ho are ſupplied with, and are conſtamiy 
plying, new ſacrifices to the devil of Juſt. You 


pleaſure, vou will find old men ſet 


on me and raiſe deſire. With theſe" 


nes wines 10 5 She has, I aſſure” 
5 Bone but 01 
oh Hb. that the nymph. is broug it to hin 


F TA TOR. 


the impotent * and "induſtrious" haps; 


are to know then, if you are ſo happ 
know it already, that the great havoc 
made in the hal itations of beauty and inhoten 


K 


is committed by ſuch as can only lay —— 


not enjoy the ſoil. | When you obſerve this pte- 


ſent ſlate of vice and virtue, the offenders are 
ſuch as one would think ſhould have no iu 


5 what they are purſuing ; as in'buſineſs;” 
ee ſometimes fools pretend to be kna ves, 


* 


wenchers. This latter fort of men' Ate the 5 
alis and fund of ini füt in the "kind. we a6 
eing of: y ſha ' have an old rich man 
often receive (crawls from the' ſeveral quarters 
of the town, with deſcriptions of itte der 
Wares in their hands, if he will pleaſe to ſend 
Word when he Will be waited on- THis"intet 


view is contrived; and the innocent 10 Pt 


to ſuch indecencies as from time to 9 


0 ha s break their 1 lite 

ny they are boy 

9 "ſhall befal them 

5 er men. It 11K eiae e 

n x5 oung fellow'whorn' he ind a 
3 
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adothed, 'and' from his bounty .us is actom. 
| "Hi enough eil har ſept 
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no ; to ſpeak worſe any; t ing t 
W aes. ed only take off; from the credit of 


" wg and „ the force of an 
. in the el of the pe rlon accuſed, 


ſelyes, and are not ſcandals to 1 
deference to ihe > 21 05 
{ £ ch : 7 em as =, 


the wot of. wamen 3 bu it re T 
their cem when they, f. 
wg 204 4 8 


mc ſty. Todo other wile | 

Rs won oe like a pedantic Stoſce, 
Who thanks all crimes alike, not like a g 
impartial Spectatar, who looks upon them with 
all the circumſtances that diminiſh or enhance 
the guilt. Lam! Nr if this e be well 


rr 9-41 —_— as 
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Aſter theſe hints on this ; ſubj 


: names of both, my 


e women wilt: Feng FIG Fe 
Fey be treated with an eye toctheiy e 
ſtats is the world; and not have their tenipen 
made too untractable from an improper Foes 
br pride, or too ing from fumiliaiit 
forwardnefs- contract. ut their n 
et, I ſhall end cha 
— letter; and 
defire all who think they be concerned in 
ſuture: ſpeculations on this: ſubject, 10 ſend in 
what tliey have to ſay for e for ſome 
incidents ini their lives, in order n 
ewe pe for their tt. 
Duft ba, 004137; i i dach e N „ 
Mr. We adi: ms. . $7 ahn 
2 Fg + TRY ſudject 2 pour peſtet 

is of To great e, and t 
8 h handling'of” offers bee very 
6's e preſervation-of © than! rn innocent yur 
create, that I one is obliged t 


with the fol 


you with what Fel he can, toexpoſe | 
P 


ermicious arts and practices of thoſe unn 
tural women called ba wus. In order te chis the 
Incloſed en you," Which'is verbatim the 
bf a letter written by a bawd-of figure int 
town to à noble lord. 1 — 7 . — 
intetition being net * 
thin 290 Me! — Nos 


5 * Th, Sir Hz 1% 
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| , Mr Lese FI 4 mol wa, mig 191} ; 
4 erbe, 4 great eſte m for your 
honour, and a better opinion of you than of 


any of the Quality,” makes me atqtiimt you of 
u Fair — —4 will oblige you to = 

I have a niece that came 10 in about. 
fortnight ago. Her parents beitig lately dead 
ſhe came to me, expecting to a me in 
ſo good a condition as to à ſet her up in a 
milliner's- ſnop. er father gave fourſcore 
pound with her for pry : her tinte is 
out, and ſhe is not ſixteen: as pretty a black 
rentlewothan as ever you ſaw; 4 tle worm 
which I kttow yottt To5dfhip Hkes; 
and as fine 4 e for F 
as ever 1 f. wy 1. b 
will be of he's 


it: * Airs 


er 45 ae, 


deſtitute; ſo if "tru 
make am appbir rt, WH e I fte 
vou with my niece, by a Tine: 1 pv 1 IF 
for yout anſwer; for have no tte Fo ET 
ns I. "oy 46 7 tio. Bieren your 
onour. I told 0 Wi ww | 
ſee a gentleman, alk Ver) 60 lf 0 A 0 5 

ſo I deſire you; to take — notice of wy letter, 
by reaſon the is i of the ways of the 
town, My lord, T defire if you meet us to 
come e alone ; for upon 155 word and. honour 
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N. are the firſt that Lever mentioned her to, 80 
remain | Your Lordſhip's go.j + 1 + | 
ance 442 .. Moſt Humpblg Ker to command, 
\. TID 490% . 1 Dru {all © 
t beg pou! 0 bum 1 when you 0 ad it. 
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. abt ris 1 in my 1G o& Piath ©! * 
rue, 9 4 e 7 
A bead. e Helebore an eure. 2 3 
E n n $34 | 
Las yefterday: engaged in NN gp 
virtuoſos/ where one oi them produced man 
curious obſervations which he Fad lately 5d 
in the anatomy of an human body. Another of 


the company communicated to us ſeveral won- 
derful diſcoveries, which he had alſo,made on 
1 Biest by the help of very. fine glaſſes, 

Wag to a great variety of uncommon 
rema ö ond; furniſhed diſcourſe or 5 remain- 


g part of the da. 

e different opinions which » were n | 
this bccafion, [preſented to m imagination, ſo 
DADE new ideas, that by nel ng with thoſe 
WI hich were already thee me employed 7 | 


a B le, „ See Ng 2 _ eh 
: P aper, and Ne 281 its ae a abl er i 
to Mr. G. Aletander Stevens the firſt idea of his Lea . 
Heads;/which, with ſuitable variations and i improvements; 2 
niſhed for a long time an elegant rational amuſement to the | 
public, and in the end, abundantly rewarded Ti pence, 
und ingenuity ofthe Ieturer 588615 * 
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all the laſt night, and compoſed tees of 


11 extrava dreum. 14% „ in 
by = ae de Wie@ion; X* 
| beau's head, and a, coquette's: heart, which 
ere both of them laid bn à table/befare us. An 
maginary operator opened the firſt with a great 
jeal of nicety, which upon a curſory and ſuper- _ 
cial view, appeared ke the, eadq1oranotnes 
an; but upon apphy ing our glaſſes. " 
ade a very. odd diſcovery, namely, that what | 
ve looked upon as brains, were not Tuch in 
eality, but an heap of ſtrange materials wound 
p in that ſhape and texture, and packed toge- 
her with wonderful art in the 9 cavities 

ff the ſkull; For as Homer tells us; 8 
lood of the gods is not real blood, hut 
omething like it; ſo we found that the brain 
e hb brain, but only) fo 


of our modem 
hiſs ber — — to de the. eat of the ſoul / 
melt very ſtrong. of eſſence and orange fle w qm 
vater, ps was encompaſſed. with à kind of, 
omy ſubſtance, cut into a thouſand little fanel 
or mirrours, Which were tible to the 


A which 


n any here, muſt have been always. e 
contem 9 — her own beauties. 
We obſerved antrum or cavity in lle 
inciput, that wit fi ed. With xibbohs,, lace; ang, 
mbroidery, w. her in a moſt curious 1 
Nece of et- work, che we of which. were n 


Dai ns ni bas dug 


=> 


„See Tat. « cr. 0. 6 yall bl uh *. 9. P- 99 · note. _ 


my Ac i ot thre duell eb 


— eye, inſomuch that the ſoul/ if there had. 


jol offs dogg e þ Df 


| either with wind, or froth, But the largoca 
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| likewiſe impereeptible to the naked 
Another of theſe antrums or cavities U 
with inviſible billet-doux, love-letters;7pricke 
dances, and other trumpery of the ſaine tiaturs 
In another we found a kind of powder; hic 
ſet the whole company a ſneezing, and by thy 
ſeent diſcovered itſelf to be right Spaniſh, Th 
ſeveral other cells were ſtored with commodiia 
of the ſame kind, of which it would be tedion 
to give the reader an exact inventory,” * 1; 
There was a large cavity on | each ſide th 
head, which I muſt not omit. That on & 
right fide was filled with fictions, flatteries; ul 
falſhoods, 'vows, protniſes, and proteſſationi 
that on the left with oaths, and imprecatiom 
There iſſued out a duct from each of theſe cell 
which ran into the root of the tongue, - wheat 
both joined together, and paſted forward in un 
common duct to the tip of it. We diſcovent 
ſeveral little roads or canals running from the 
ear into the brain, and took particular ear vil 
wace them out through their ſeveral paſſage 
One of them extended itſelf to a bundle 4 
fonnets and little muſical inftruments; Ota 
ended in feveral bladders which were fills 


entered into a great cavity of the ſcull, 
Vvhence there went another canal into the 
This great cavity was filled with 4 kind 
ſpungy ſubſtance, Which the French anatomi 
call Galimatias, and the "Engliſh, nonſenſe. 
The ſkins of the forehead were extrem 
tough and thick, and what very much ſurpriſe 
us, had not in'them any ſingle blood veſſel thi 


fro 
a 
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. able to diſcover, either with or withomt 


when alive muſt have been way 
pn ved of the . pas. 1h 

The os eribriforme Was exc y uſed, 
ind in ſome p | 
zuld not but take notice in 


r of chat 


liſſections, and dra s the noſe u 
t exprefſes the con which the owner of it 
as, upon ſeeing any ching he does not like, or 
ring any thing he does not underſtand.” I 
d not tell my leamed reader, this is that 
uſcle which performs the motion fo often 

entioned by the Latin poets, when they talk 
ff man's cocking. wy noſe, or playing the 


inoceros. ' 
We did not find 1 e 


thing 
n the eye, ſaving ny that the muſculi ama: 


very 


orit, _ as we 
Phe ogling muſcles, were very much worn and 
lecayed with uſe} whereas on the contrary} 
he elevator, or the muſcle which turns the eye 
owards pas did not ty: ro to have 
ſed at all. 27 Ni 

| have only anldithohoid 8 this | difſe@ion fue 


we not taten an notice of thoſe parts which 
Ire to be met in common heads. As for 
he ſkull, the to and indeed the whole out- 
ard ſhape and figure of the head, we could not 


he heads of other. men. We were informed, 
hat the perſon to whom thi 


XF9 


r glaſſes; from whence we coneluded, tt 


damaged With We 


mall muſcle which is not often diſcovered” in 
warde, ben 


"rranflate it into Engliſm, 


w diſcoveries 49 we were able to make, and 


liſcover any difference from what we obſerve in 


head belonged, had 


— — — — 
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paſſed for a man above five and thirty 
during which time he eat and drank 9 
people, dreſſed well, talked loud, 11 9 8 fr 
quently, andon particularoceaſions had a 
himſelf tolerably at a ball or an aſſi 
which one of the company added — tha 
knot of ladies took him for a-wit wit. He wt 
off in the flower of his age by the blow ef! 
paring-ſhovel, having been ſurprized by a 
eminent - citizen; as/ os be was tendering jo 
 civilities to his'wiafes il) vine 3 get 
When we had thoroughly eee 
with all its apartments, and its ſeveral kinds a 
furniture, we put up the brain, ſuch as it v 
into its proper . and laid it aſide under 
Mood! piece of ſcarlet cloth, in order to be 
ed, and kept in a great re 0 
Gig ections; our | operator telling us that! the 
preparation would not be ſo difficult as that d 
another brain, for that he had obſerved ſeven 
ofß the little pipes and tubes which ran-through 
the brain were already filled with a kind d 
mercurial ſubſtance, which he looked vpn L 
be true quick. ſilvDee r. 
He applied himſelf in the next Wee 10 ö 
coquette? s heart, which he likewi 
with great dexterity.' There e 1 
ma ny particularities in this diſſection; but bei 
unwilling to burthen my reader's memory tos 
much, ſhall reſerve 8 5 for the uw! | 
lation of another gee ˖ a 45 a I | 
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I or you bsp 0 
o be capable of hearing the mention of -your 


part of the fair-ſex, are, I think, written with 
an indelicacy which makes them un 
be inſerted in the writings of a moraliſt-who 
knows the world b. I cannot allow) that yo 
ue at liberty to obſerve upon the actions of 
mankind with the freedom which 
reſolve upon; at leaſt if you do fo; yo 


of the world, according to the quality and way 
of life of the perſons concerned. A man of 
breeding ſpeaks of even misfortune among 
ladies, m—_ giving it the moſt terrible aſpect 


* 4 L 1% 
_ 


— 


tell a rich man of een of nem 


"This ſeems to ELL particular to Ne . inwhich thor 
ae ſome indelicate and re pre ade e paſſages. Ne 266. dn 
criminal love, is liable ald ta ſimilar cenſure. 
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flts. | Vour papers Which regard the fallen 
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yu_ ſeem ts 


ake along with you the diſtinRtion Ao manners 


the it can bear: and this tenderneſs towards them, 
is much more to be preſerved when you ſpeale 
F FE. vices, ,; All mankind are · ſo far related, that 
care is to be taken, in things to which. all are: 
(00 WY liable, you do not mention What concerns one: 
,in terms which ſhall diſguſt another. Thus to 
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his, or abruptly to inform a virtuous woman | 
the lapſe of one who until then was in the ſan 
degree of eſteem with herſelf, is a kind [ 
involving each of them in ſome. partici 

of thoſe diſadvantages, li is chere re ex 

from every writer, to treat his argument in ſud 
a manner, as is moſt proper to entertain the ſat 
of readers to whom his diſcourſe is diredel, 
It is. not neceſſary when you write to the te. 
table, that you ſhould draw viees Which cam 
all the horror of ſhame and contemptt if yo 
paint an impertinent ſelf- love, an artful glance 
nan aſſumed com . you ſay all which yu 


ought to ſu they can dagen guy 
When you alk with this limitation, you beha 
we thn i 


yourſelf ſo'as that * expe 
converſation may ond your ja 

| when you do it i in a low ich every brdy 
| forbears in reſpect to their quality, they . 
an eaſy remedy in forbearing to read Jou, and 
hearing no more of their faults. A map tin 
zs now and then guilty of an intemperance i 
not to be called a drunkard ; but the rule al 
ite raillery, is to ſpeak: of a man's faults u 
if you loved him. Of this nature is what wi 
_ fhid by Czfar: when one was railing with 
uncourtly vehemence, and broke out "with 
++ What muſt we call him who was taken i 
an intrigue with another man's' wife?” Erin 
anſwered very gravely, A carel fellow. 
This was at 22 a reprimand for fpeakin F 
a crime which in thoſe days had not the ahl 
rence attending it as it ought, 2s. we 12 
intimation that all intempera behaviour befor I | 
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alt for hag wins 19 7k word to hs wife. 


free perſon of — can go no further tlian 
ing 4 _ woman; and you ſtiould never ſuy 
if a man of figure worſe, than that he knows 
the world. © FA «TH, 2 e 18 E l 
Lam, Gir, Ein Lee 292 

mn no Wande Ga; 51 

r Co unf. ? 
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I aM a woman of” an res 
utation, and know nothing I have ever done 
which ſhould encourage ſuch inſolence; but 
here was one the other day, and he was dreſſed 
like a gentleman too, Who took the liberty 
to name the words **© luſt 
ſence, I doubt not dut 6 ou. ill reſent I in 
dehalf of, EUR 1H 
0/17 "20 Sir, your bum we ſervant,” 


wherein you promiſe a dall ac 1 of the 
of heh br). love 55 all 5 5 


1 1 6 in that l by. one very rude name 


Dr 


* © Ich I do not care to 8 but I defire to 
; 4 oy of you 0 8 am or am not FR of 
00 dd M5 caſe as, It er I, am kept 5 1 
an 0 batchelor the , todk me ſo young, hat 
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All I mean here to ſny to you is, that the of | 


fellow“ in my pre- 


we ef tra, 
| 4 $3 4 231 + out 7 7 WK of : 15 
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old man, which is a very lu 


company with the two perſons above-mentioned 
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know not how he came by me. He is a ben; 

of one of thetinks of court, a very gay hes ly * 
who has been, he tells me, a'ſcowerer,' (ſcan; 
perer, a breaker of windows, and invader u 
conſtables, in the days of yore, when all doui 
nion ended with the day, and males and femg 
met helter ſkelter, and the ſcowerers drow 
before them all who pretended to keep up one 


dr rule to the interruption of love and honour, 


This is his way of talk, for he is very gay wha 
he viſits me; but as his former knowledge of the 


town has alarmed. him into an invincible je 


louſy, he keeps me in a pair of ſlippers, nen 


| bodice, warm petticoats, and my own 


woven in ringlets, after a manner, he ſays, he 
remembers. I am not miſtreſs of 'one- faxthing 
of money, but have all neceſſaries provided for 
me, rd ths guard of one who procured tar 
him while he had any deſires to. gratify, | 
know nothing of a wench's life, but the repu- 
tation of it: . natural voice, and a pretty 
untaught ſtep in dancing. His manner is to 
bring an old fellow who has been his ſervant 
makes on the violin a certain jiggiſh noiſe u 


Which I dance, and when that is over 1 fing to 


him ſome looſe air that has more wantonnel 
than muſic init. You muſt have ſeen a Yu 
windowed houſe near Hyde park, which is 


built that no one can Jook out, of any of th 


apartments; my rooms are after this manne, 
ind 1 fiever ſee man woman or child, but f 


Ne 1 


— 


TOI nne 


alk over hid Fi en 17 1 
play with i, neck, ſay "II? 4 
give me a kiſs, and bid me be, ee LOL. | 
de directions of my n. 1 eren 
tioned lady ane Tl ade: tru 
of my is, 1 „„ 2 5 
for a D ee "bes os 
for . 0. came to years. Now, firs, WHar 
ik of you as a caſuiſt, is to tell me bow; far | 
theſe circumſtances I am innocent, thou 
ſubmiflive ; he guilty, though impotent? "1 94 
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IJ am, fir, E138 1 od 2 
be - Your: enden, rower, 2 7 | 1 
* dort i 
for ; (4-3 FT" #5 [ | 
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ty 3 Fox aenuem a as ; at. the buch of thy | 
labour, thou didſt promiſe upon thy word, | 


letting alone the vanities that do 4 an, ho 

wouldeſtonl) eee jo 7 
morals of this qur ee 1 gave credit to h r | 
fair ſpeeches, and admitted one of thy papers | 


fre, 5 4 lave Sunday, into my houſe, for the 
N Ro RE ad to. 08 


dification, of: my daugł 
end that 5 nd 
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co or the heads of our fernales, hic 
_ oveſt to liken unto tulips; and which ae 
ely ſprung among us? Nay did 
tho — * of them in ſueh e 
as if thou didſt approve the invention, :infomuch 
tkat my daughter Tabitha begi 10 waz 
wanten, and to Juſt after theſe vanities? 
Surely thou doſt ſee with the eyes of the fleh, 
| Verily therefore, unleſs thou doſt ſpeedilyamend, 
and leave off . e 
I will leave off thee. 22 

Thy friend as hereafter thou doſt demen 

_ * 
2 Hirsi Broaopum: 
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Receive infruſtion from an enemy: Ch 


Iraks NME I need not inform arb 
of my readers, that before our corre 
with France WAS en ted y th 
3 a een uk of 0. Tu 
m w means of a join 
came regular 6 over once a (ok habited wy 
| OL MATES the moſt eminent toaſis in 
I am 18 ot lh ond, Far 4 in 
y Fiege. | Compoled gr Sr e ths los 
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ni as raiſed 4 large —— towards 


the importation of this wooden aoiſelle. 
"Whether the veſſel they. 
taken, or whether its cargo 


the officers of the cuſtom-houſe as u piete 6f 


lam; it is however certain, that their firſt 
attempts were without fucceſs; to the no- ſmall 
re nn our Ramen Pe ag. but 


ty 
a 10 Had, that in 72 
of all . eh have at length carried 
their point, of which 8 n r Ta 


tuo 9 letters. 


— 


Mr. arc | 
Me ee 


i French, that I Hately diſcarded an humble 


admirer, beta he neither ſpoke that ton 
nor drank claret; I have bewailed 2 
ſecret the calamities of my ſex ring the war, 


in all which time we have laboured' e the N 


inſupportable inventions of Engliſh t 3 
who though they ſometimes copy ine 


well, can never compoſe with t wh is rout? | 


they do in France 


I was alm in deſpair of ever more ſeeing | | 


a model - from . that | dear * when Wt 
Sunday I overheard. a lady in the next 
to me whiſper another, that at the Seven 


in King-ſtreet, Covent-garden, there was a 
| mademoiſelle completely drefled F come — 


Paris. 
L 2 


contraband goods, I have not yet been able to | 


— — 
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ſtreet, but was told that _ French lady wi 
at a 22 rſon of quality's in Pall- mall, and wont 
bac 


che dear moppet rom head to foot. 5 32 2 f 
during — and how. inne the Fiend 
dreſs excels ours. | 1] ” T0 wt rod; 1: 


hope we are not lighter than the French ladies, 
ſo as to want that kind of ballaſt; «tie petticoat 
yet made too public. nt 40 2aitioentns lb 


n a la AN de Faris is RAINY 


2 1 ＋ 
>. 
. | I "Your hy Js. 
+, * n * — p 
. ws 4 . "i . 
4 
* 


oa 1 
. 1. mpeg. » e on, | the. 16 V 8 of the 
1 F 
* 1 
> „„ * 5 
2 FS 3 
A 8 4 1 
$ 3 * + 2 © „ 14 = 
oY Lo hag 1 
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I F was in the utmoſt imp patienes during 
remaining part of the — — as ſoon 
ever it was over, having learnt the miller, 
Laddreſſe, I went dieß to her houſe in King: 


not k again until very late that 
1 was therefore obliged to rene * 
early this morning, and had then a 4 


Fou cannot imagine, worthy: fr, hom rid 
culouſſy 1 find we have all been truſſed 


The mantua hs no 1 the Acud uni 


has no whalebone, but fits with an air altogether 


gallant and degage: the coiffure is inexpreſſibly 
Pretty, and in Tort, the whole dreſs has a thou- 


d beauties in it, which I would not have % 


I thought fit, however, . to; give vou thi 
notice, that you may not be. ſurpriſed at my 


5 Terz. 


L 3 


Within 3 an 1 . 1 had 3 this lets 
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A nh 1 
4 Gas bad. hatt, bad ah! 50 
inſtant, there arrived at my houſe in King 
areet, Covent- garden, a French baby for the 
year 1712. I have taken the utmoſt care to 
have her dreſſed by the moſt celebrated tire - 
omen and mantua- makers in Paris, and do 
not find that I have any reaſon to be ſorry for 
. T have — at in her chqhos ad | 
tion: . as I know no 
who is ſo judge of dreſs as yourſelf, 
if you pleaſe: to Ne my houſe in 128 3 
to the city, and take a . of her, S. 
toamend whatever you ſhall Ap re in your 


r EISA FES 


d 


—— 


. moſt obelienc t, | 
en Cross-orrTon? g 
TY | 
As tang willing nts any e in ;eadon far | 
the ſervice of my eduntry women, and had much 
ther prevent faults than find them, I went 
aſt night to the houſe of the above-mentioned | 
Mrs. Croſs-ſtitch. As ſoon as-I: entered; the | 
maid of the ſhop, who I ſuppoſe, was prepared L141 
for my coming, without aſking me any — 5 
tions, introduced me to the little damſel, an | 
way to call her miſtreſs. CC. we) : boa 
The puppet was dreſſed in a cherry coloured 
down and petticoat, with 1 apron 


* next pa r. before 1 ee * as a e to 
be be public. 4%; ee 5 
bly EM Tast g. einde eas ; | 
2 Your moſt | bumble lang 

0 


3 


plexion was ſuch as was worn 


a ſmall / 


"ir 

necklace was of an Wms length, 

hv hung 

theſe ſupply the place. of 
enemy's country, and whether our Britilh ladies 


_—_ the appearance of this ga 
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over it, which diſcovered her ſhape to the maſt 


advantage. Her hair was cut 78 dividett y 


ptettily, with ſeveral ribbons ſtuck up and down 

in it. The milliner. aſſured me, that her com- 

by. the ladies 

of the beſt faſhion in Paris. Her head wa 

2 high, on which ſubje& having —— 
ſince declared my ſentiments, I ſhall fa 

ri to it at prefent, I was alſo 15 

b Me wore on her breaſt, which l 

cannot . erg there with n goo 


ng tied before in ſuch a manner, that the two 
down to. her. 1 3 but whether 


iſſing⸗ ſtrings in ou 


have any occaſion for them, I ſhall leave to thei 


ſerious conſideration... © 


Aſter having obſerved the particulars of her 


| dreſs, as I was taking a view of it altogethe, 
the ſhop-maid, who is a 
mademoiſelle had ſome ling my curious inthe 
tying of her 
even to a pair of ſticks — . 


ert wench, told me that 


arne 


garters z but as 


ticoats, I did not examine into that —— 

n the whole L Was well enough. pleaſed 
lady, and the 
more ſo, becauſe ſhe was not 1 a qui 
very rarely to be met with. in the reſt of ba 


| po ee 


was taking my leave, the milliner far 


| ther jnſorned me, tat wel II 
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vatch-maker, who was her nei -hbour, and the 
ingeniou s Mr. Powet?, fhe had atfo contrived 
another puppet, which d by the help of ſeveral 
little ſprings to be woun within it, could 
move all its limbs, and that the had ſent it over 

to her correſpondent in Paris to be taught the 
various leanings and b of the head, the 


iſings of the boſom, the r. and recovery, 


the genteel trip, and the agreea le jet, as they 
are kf now ip, apd at As ni court of France. 


She a Mot he ha Go ihe Goya | 
upon having my ene nt as ſoon as it 


urived ; but as. this was a | of too grea 
importance to be anſwered extempore, I left her 
without a reply, and made. the beſt of my pay 
to Will Honeycomb's lodgings, without who 

advice I never. niente _ Look to the 


| See Tatler, in 6 vol. edit. 1786. Ne ln 1 
Powel was a deformed cripple, who grew rich b y. by his proper. 
fhews, In the latter end el ©. Anne s reigu her miniſtry 
punch to turn prophet, and emp nfs e 
againk the ſanatics called Freneh 

The Trp X ſubjoined to this ff is ſpeculation, W* 2 
aſcettains it the action of Mr. Futface Budgell. 

Spect. vol. vii. Ne en e e e 
have been whe ſequel this paper on female: dreſs. 21 
V 301, Ne 307, and N* on various ſubjects, have 
che 1 ſi ignature, « 3nd mall relore;be aſcril ed io 
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to Apentes fer kan n cc OR A: 
I rather chooſe a low and creeping ſtyſe.. 211 
ae eie 
oon having done con 
ſervices in this great city, by rectifying the 
diſorders of families, and ſeveral wives having 
preferred your advice and directions to'thoſe of 
their huſbands, emboldens me to apply to 5c 
at this time. I am a ſhop-xeeper, and though 
but a young man, I find by experience that 
nothing but the utmoſt diligence both of huſ. 
band and wife (among Tang proper 7 
er. My wite 


by * 
* , 
* 
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wg affairs in any tolerable or 
at th 


e beginning of our eſtabliſhment ſhewed 


herſelf very aſſiſting to me in my buſineſs 2s 
much as could lie in her way, and I have reak 


to believe it was with her inclination: but of 


late ſhe has got acquainted with a ſchoolman, 
who values himſelf for his great knowledge in 
the Greek tongue. He entertains her frequently 
in the ſhop with diſcourſes of the beauties. and 
excellencies of that language; and repeats to 
her ſeveral paſſages out n 
wherein he tells , there is unſpeakable har- 
mony and agreeable ſounds that all other lan- 
guages are wholly unacquainted with. He has 
8 infatuated her with this jargon, that inſtead 
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of uſing her former diligence i in the ſhop, ſhe 
now neglects the affairs of the houſe,” and is 
wholly taken up with her tutor in learning by 
heart ſcraps of Greek, which ſhe vents upon 
all occaſions. She told me ſome days ago, that 
whereas I uſe ſome Latin inſeriptions in m ]]] 
ſhop, ſhe adviſed me with a great deal of con- 
cem to have them changed into Greek; it being 

2 language leſs underſtood, would be more con- 
formable to the myſtery of my profeſſion; that 
our good friend would be aſſiſting to us in this 
work; and that «a certain faculty of gentlemen 
would find themſelves ſo much obliged to me, 
that they would infallibly make my fortune. 
in ſhort, her frequent importunities upon this, 
nd other i impertinences' of the like nature make 
me very uneaſy; and if your remonſtrances have 
no more effect upon her than mine, I am afraid 
[ ſhall be obliged to ruin myſelf to procure her 
a ſettlement at Oxford with her tutor, for ſhe 
is already too mad for Bedlam. Now, ſir, 
you ſee the danger my family is expoſed to, 
and the likelihood of my wife's becoming both 
troubleſome and uſeleſs, unleſs her reading her- 
{elf in your paper may make her reflect. She is 
ſo very learned that I cannot pretend by word 
of mouth to argue with her. She laughed out at 
your ending a paper * Greek, and ſaid it was. 

a hint to women of literature, and very civil 
not to tranſlate it to N on. to the yulgar 


You ſee how it is with, 


not deny your advice to a diſtreſſed _—— 


15 TRE SPECTATOR; a 
4 Mr. „ 1 r ho nul wry 
„ H you: have ee 
compaſhon in your nature that you take ſuch 
pains to make one think you have, % will 


intends to be determined by your jud 
à matter of great i to her. . 
know then, there is an le I | 
 witwhoſe perſon, wit, and —— no bod) 
makes any objection, that to have 
been long in love with me. To this I muſt add 
(whether it proceeds from! the vanity of my 
nature, or the ſeeming ſincerity oſ m lover, - 
will not 8 to fay) that I verily 
has a real value for me:; hy po 
will allow- juſtly augment his merit with 
his miſtreſs. 1 70 ſo ——— 
good qualities, w owe to is paſſion, 
that I think I could fooner reſolve 0 give up 
my liberty to him than any body ele, wen 
there not an object ion to be made to his fortunes, 
in regard they do not anſwer the utinoſt mine 
may expect, and are not ſufficient to fecure me 


| from undergoing the er ſo 
commonly uſed, ** that ſhe has p ide foo a 


mine prevail in the world, even Th 
. beſt, and ſuch as are eſteemed the moſt pruet T 
people, I cannot find in my heart to reſolve 
upon inc the cenſure of thoſe wiſe _ tir 
Which I am dane I ſhall do, if when | you; 
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mt 
cer into a married fate, I diſcover a thought 
beyond that of equialling, if not advancing my 
od BY fortunes, Under this difficulty I now- labour, 
uch not being in the leaſt determined whether I ſhall 
vil e and the frequent 
1 | les I meet with, or hearken to the voice 
in of my Join; and the motions 1 find in my 
ul WY heart in favour of him. Sir, your opinion. and 
ow, advice in this affair, is the only thing I know 
oy Wl can turn the ballance; and which 1- 
= intreat I may _—__— fox until L have you 
t ts upon It, _— ve nay 
my ie a fac ditharge. 7 1 114268 


obligation you will 
lay on me, by givin this room in one of 
your papers, it is poſſible it may be of uſe 0 
ſome others of my fex, W inen 
wel ene | 
: "Sp your humble ſervant, 


Frokinnoas 


+ Beſides the 


— 
— 
— 


iii 


p. 8. To tel vols x” Ta par Aas gene 
to him already, but * 112 — — 10 
juſtify me. 


13 4 
n » 9 
23 Sw | 


| Mr. i 150 1 5 KOT, 5 n 
os will er us ;-profelſan wr | 
muſic if we make a N application to you, 
in order to our d 'of — 
entertainments of muſic in York-buildi 
Is 2 inſinuated that our intention is 
to de oy operas in general. but we of 2 
to inſert this plain explana explanation of 


Jour” Paper. Our purpoſe iv'only'to improve 


our circumſtances, by —— the Art __ 
we profeſs. We 112 — 
fray and as we were the — introdurs 
operas, we think it a groundleſs imp 


| wepretend to aſſert is, that the ſongs of dif 


without any juſt ſpirit, or a 


moting their own diverſions in a - more juſt 
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we ſhould ſet up againſt the opera itſelf. 


ent authors injudiciouſly: put together, and 
. tone and — are expected 


ry: thing now performed among us, Has put 
mf c itſelf to a ſtand; inſomue that the ean 
of the people cannot now be entertained with 
any thing but what has an 1 dach, 


notes, without any paſſion, or common — 
We hope thoſe perſons of ſenſe and quality who 
have done us «= honour to ſubſcribe; will not 
be aſhamed of. their patronage towards * and 
not receive impreſſions that patroniſing us 1s 


being for or againſt the opera, but truly pro- 


and elegant manner than ue be: * 
e er! TM 

We are; alla a Shah | its N 1 

Your moſt * Grain. 

Tuo As CLAYTON, 

N Nricor Ido HA YM, 

. Diner“ 

«> „ There with no performances in Not 

buildings until. after that af the fable 'T 


N See Ne 268. * Goods” 445 | 
bon. Steele, compoſed, or communicated a fro 72 rue. 
See N No 27h. and* mates, e eee 
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, ein b 10 4 "ere 15 er 
| Rl pſi moi ws, os tory; 
+ ile | Pens 3 Ine 


| He ko wha: da dase each daa. n wire 


Ws hae already taken a. eral 13 5 of 
the fable and characters in Milton's Paradife 
Loſt?. The parts Which remain ta be con- 
ſidered, 1 to Ariſtotle's method, are the 
ſetiments and the language. Before E enter 
upon the firſt of theſe, 1 muſt. advertiſe. my 
reader, that it is my. deſign, as ſoon as I have 
finiſhed my general reflections on theſe. four 
ſeveral heads, to give particular inſtances aut of 
the poem which is now. before us of 3 2 
and iperfeRions which may be obſerved under 
ach'of them, as alſo.of . other particulars 
as may not properly . fall under any of them, 
This I thou Fe fit to 17 0 that the reader 
y not * too haſ iece of criti · 
ciſm, or look upon it as . bt before 05 
has ſeen the whole extent of it. 
The ſentiments in an epic poe are che 
use and behaviour which the author 
aſeribes to the perſons whom he introduces, and 
are juſt when oa are C nformable to the cha- 
nders of the 7 5 ons. The ſentiments 


have likewiſe! A relation to things as well as 


P WY "ON ihe felktime its bf Milton's Paradiſe Loſt; 
. Ad ſon, ſee Ne 267, 29s; 285, 291, 297, 96, 9 9,3755 
1, 327, 333, 339, 343, 357, 357, 363, and 3699 ö 
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ne 5 or Julius Cæſar: the one was to be 
ſupplied out of his own. imagination, whereas - 
3 have been formed upon tradi- 
, and, obſervation... 95 * was much 
re for Homer to find proper ſenti- 
— afewbly of Grecian s, than 
for Milton to diverſify his inferal council with 
proper characters, and inſpire them with 2 
oy er D 
22 are copies W 
ons. Adam and Eve, ps 
the fall, are a ifferent ſpecies from that of man- 
kind, who are deſcended from them; and none 
but a poet of the moſt. unbounded, i Lare 
ind the. moſt exquiſite Judg ment, 22 
filled their converſation an . with 
many apt circumſtances during. their ſtate of 


Nor is "it f ene for an epic poem: to be 
b natural, unleſs 


i bound alſo with ſuch as are ſublime. Virgil 
1 Halls hart of 22 clip 
not indeed many thoughts are | 
vulgar ; but at the ſame time has not ſo many 
thoughts that are ſublime and noble. The 
ruth of it is, Virgil ſeldom riſes into very 
nn 3 


Ha 


elevates and tranſports. us where he Joes not 
etch his hints from Homer. 

Milton's chief talent, and indeed his diftin- 
* excellence, lies in the n of his 


cm. —— 


—— ara 
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thoughts: There are others of the modem 
who rival him in every other part of /poetry; 
but in the greatneſs of his | ſentiments be 
_ triumphs: over al the poets both modern, and 
ancient, Homer only excepted, It is i 5 75m 
for the imagination of man todiftend4a | 
greater ideas, than thoſe which he has laid 
together in his firſt, ſecond, and fixth books, 
The ſeventh, Which deſcribes the: creation of 
the world, is likewiſe wonderfully. ſublime, 
though not ſo apt to ſtir up emotion in the mind 
of the reader, nor conſequentl ſo perfect in the 
epic way of writing, e it is filled with 
leſs action. Let the judicious reader cm 
what Longinus has obſerved on ſeveral p: 
in Homer, and he will find paralicls: f or mol 
of them in the Paradife Loſt. 
From what has been ſaid we may . the 
as there are two kinds of eile the naturl 
and the ſublime, which are always to be pi 
ſued in an heroic poem, there are alſo two lind 
of thoughts which are carefully to be avoided. 
The firſt are fuch as are affected and 'unnaturl; 
the ſecond ſuch as are mean and vulgar. -Asfor 
the firſt kind of thoughts, we meet with litte 
or nothing that is like them in Virgil. Ife ha 
none of thoſe trifling points and puerilities that 
are ſo often to be met with in Ovid, none of the 
epigrammatic turns of Lucan, -none*of thol 
ſwelling fentiments which are ſo ow i 
Statius and Claudian, none of 
embelliſhments of Taſſo. Every thing 1s * 
and natural. His ſentiments ſhew that he ha 
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a perfect inſight into human nature, and that 
he knew every thing which was the moſt proper 
1e aſſett i;; . l 
Mr. Dryden has in ſome places, which I may 
hereafter take notice of, miſrepreſented Virgil's 
way of thinking as to this particular, in the 
tranſlation he has given us of the Æneid. I do 
not remember that Homer any where falls into 
the faults abovementioned, which were indeed 
the falſe refinements of later ages, Milton it 
muſt be confeſt, has ſometimes: erred in this 
reſpect, as I ſhall ſhew more at large in another 
paper; though confidering how all the poets of 
the age in which he writ were infected with 
this wrong way of thinking, he is rather to be 
admired that he did not give more into it, than 
that he did ſometimes comply with the vicious 
taſte which ſtill prevails ſo much among modern 
writers, EY . 7 bl 
But ſince ſeveral thoughts may be natural 
vhich are low and groveling, an epic poet 
| ſhould not only avoid ſuch ſentiments as are 
unnatural or affected, but alſo ſuch as are mean 
and vulgar. Homer has opened a great field of 
nillery to men of more delicacy than greatneſs 
of genius, by the homelineſs of ſome of his 
ſentiments. . But as I have before ſaid, theſe 
ae rather to be imputed to the fimplicity of the 
age in which he lived, to which I may alſo add, 
of that which he'deſcribed, than to any imper- 
fection in that divine poet. Zoilus among the 
attients, and monſieur Perrault, among the 
7 puſhed ä very far upon 
01. IV. 5 | 
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him, on account of ſome ſuch ſentiment, 
There is no blemiſh to be obſerved in Viyi 
under this head, and but a very few n 
Milton. . OC 
I ſhall give but one inſtance of this imp 
priety of thought in Homer, and at the ſam 
time compare it with an inſtance of the ſame 
nature, both in Virgil and Milton. Sent. 
ments which raiſe laughter, can very ſeldon 
be admitted with any decency into an heroic 
poem, whoſe buſineſs it is to excite -paſlions 
of a much nobler nature. Homer, however, 
in his characters of Vulcan and Therſites, in 
his ſtory of Mars and Venus, in his behaviow 
of Irus, and in other paſſages, has bem 
| obſerved to have lapſed into the burleſ 
character, and to have departed from 
ſerious air which ſeems eſſential to the magi- 
| ficence of an epic poem. I remember hut one 
laugh in the whole Zneid, which riſes in tix 
fifth book, upon Monctes, where he is repre 
ſented as thrown overboard, and drying hin- 
ſelf upon a rock. But this piece of mitth i 
ſo well-timed that the 11 . 
nothing to ſay againſt it; for it is in t 
; Sides wad divertion s, where the reader's mind 
may be ſuppoſed ſufficiently relaxed for ud 
an entertainment. The only piece of . 
in Paradiſe Loſt, is where the evil ſpirits *f 
deſcribed as rallying the angels upon the fi 
of their new- invented artillery, ' This pala 
1 look upon to be the moſt exceptionable u 
the whole poem, as being nothing elſe but! 
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ſtring of puns, and thoſe too very indifferent 
ones: 


Satan beheld their pusht, 

And to his mates thus in deriſion call'd: 

O friends, why come not on thoſe victors Nr 
Ere while they fierce were coming, and when "ey 
To entertain them fair with open front 
And breaſt (what could we more ?) propounded terms 
Of compoſition, 1 they — their 29 
Flew off, and into ſtrange vagaries fell 
As they would dance; 7 5 a 2 they ſeem'd_ 
Somewhat extray 1 rue 1 
For joy of offer d peace; 7 1 node! 

If our pro 5 once again were heard, 
We ſhould c them to a quick reſale.” | 9 

To who thus Belial in like gameſome mood: 


15 | 


© Leader, the terms we ſent were terms of weight, 


Of hard contents, and full of force urg'd home; 
Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 
And ſtumbled many ; who receives them right, | 
Had need from head to foot well underſtand; 
Not underſtood, this gift they have beſides, © Y | 
They ſhew us when our foes walk not upright. * . Fi 
So they among themſelves in . vein 0 
Stood ie 
drew $ Paradiſe Loft b. vi. L 60, * 


in Addon. Sw. wore e. Nr! 
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Principibus placuiſſe viris non ultima laus gi. 
. eee 
To pleaſe the great is not the ſmalleſt. praiſ » »Caxecy, 


Tax deſire of pleaſing makes a man agree- 
able or unwelcome to thoſe with whom. be 
converſes, according to the motive. from which 
that inclination appears to flow. If your con- 
cern for pleaſing others ariſes from an innate 
benevolence, it never fails of ſucceſs; if from 
a vanity to excel, its diſappointment is no lels 
certain. What we call an agreeable man, is 
he who is endowed with the natural bent. to do 
acceptable things froma delight he takes in them 
merely as ſuch; and the affectation of that 
character is what conſtitutes a fop. Under 
theſe leaders one may draw up all thoſe who 
make any manner of figure, except 'in dumb 
ſhow. A rational and ſele& converſation 1s 
compoſed of perſons, who have the talent of 
. pleaſing with delicacy of ſentiments flowng 
From habitual chaſtity of thought; but mixt 
. is n made up of pretenders to 
mirth, and is uſually peſtered with conſtrained, 
obſcene, and painful witticiſms. Now 
then you may meet with a man ſo exattly 
formed for pleaſing, that it is no matter whit 
he is doing or ſaying, that is to ſay, that ther 
need be no manner of importance in it, ® 
make him gain upon every body who hears ot 
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beholds him. This felicity is not the gift of 
nature only, but muſt be attended with happy 
circumſtances, which add a dignity to the fami- 
liar behaviour which diſtinguiſhes him whom 
we call an agreeable man. fr is from this that 
every body loves and eſteems Polycarpus. He 
is in the vigour of his age and the gaiety of life, 
but has paſſed through very conſpicuous ſcenes 
in it: though no ere he has wg dan- 
r, and acted with great gallantry geile 
— on a deciſive . W. | To havethoſo 
qualities which only make other men conſpicu- 
ous in the world as it were ſupernumerary to him, 
is acircumſtance which gives weight to his moſt 
indifferent actions; for as a known credit is ready 


caſh to a trader, ſo is acknowledged merit imme- 


diate diſtinction, and ſerves in the place of equi- 
page to a gentleman. This renders Polycarpus 
graceful in mirth, important in buſineſs, and 
regarded with love, in every ordinary occurrence. 
But not to dwell upon characters which have 


ſuch particular recommendations to our hearts, 


let us turn our thoughts rather to the methods of 
pleaſing which muſt carry men through the world 
who cannot pretend to ſuch advantages. Falling 
in with the particular humour or manner of one 
adoye you, abſtracted from the general rules of 
god behaviour, is the life of a flave. A para- 
ite differs in nothing from the meaneſt ſervant, 
but that the footman hires himſelf for bodily 
labour, ſubjected to go and come at the will of 
lis maſter, bi the other gives up his very foul: 
he is proſtituted to ſpeak, and profeſſes to think 

after the mode of him whom he courts. This 
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fervitude to a patron, in an honeſt nature; would 
be more grievous than that of wearing his livery; | 
therefore we will ſpeak of thoſe 3 i 
which are worthy and ingenuouuns. | 
The happy talent of pleaſing either ' thoſe f 
above you or below you, ſeems to be wholly 0 
owing to the opinion they have of your ſince- p 
rity. | This quality is to attend the agree t 
man in all the actions of his life; and I think b 
there need no more be ſaid in honour of it, than 
that it is what forces the approbation even of re 
your opponents. The guilty man has an honour It 
for the judge who with juſtice  protounces tic 
againſt him the ſentence of death itſelf. The fo 
author of the ſentence at the head of this paper, Wl "* 
was an excellent judge of human life, ad 
paſſed his own in company the moſt agreeable aft 
that ever was in the world. _ Auguſtus lived ll n 
amongſt his friends as if he had his fortune to * 
make in his own court. Candour and affability, oy 
accompanied with as much power as ever mort Wl ©” 
was veſted with, were what made bim in the Wil | 
utmoſt manner agreeable among a ſet of admi- Wl © 
rable men, who had thoughts too high forambi- low 
tion, and views too large to be gratified by what the 
he could give them in the diſpoſal of an empir, mal 
without the pleaſures of their mutual converls Wl © ? 
tion. A certain unanimity of. taſte and. judg- I; 
ment, which is natural to all of the ſame orde or 1 
in the ſpecies, was the band of this ſociety; m 
the emperor aſſumed no figure in it, but what he Ac 
thought was his due e private talents ch 


qualifications, as they contributed to advance tht 
pleaſures and ſentiments of the company. 
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Cunning people, hypocrites, all who are but 
half virtuous, or half wiſe, are incapable of taſt. 
ing the refined pleaſure of ſuch an equal com- 
pany as could wholly exclude the regard of 
fortune in their converſations. Horace, in the 
diſcourſe from whence I take the hint of the 
preſent ſpeculation, lays down excellent rules 
for conduct in converſation with men of power ; 
but he ſpeaks with an air of one who had no 
need of ſuch an application for any thing which 
related to himſelf, It ſhews he underſtood what 
it was to be a ſkilful courtier, by juſt admoni- 
tions againſt importunity, and ſhewing how 
forcible it was to ſpeak modeſtly of your own 
wants. There is indeed ſomething ſo ſhameleſs 

in taking all opportunities to . of your own 
affairs, that he who is guilty of it towards him 
on whom he depends, fares like the beggar who 
expoſes his ſores, which, inſtead of moving 
compaſſion, makes the man he begs of turn 
away from the object. FVV 

cannot tell What is become of him, but 1 

| remember about ſixteen years ago an honeſt fel- 
low, who ſo juſtly underſtood how diſagreeable 
the mention or appearance of his want would 
make him, that I have often reflected 2 him 
4 a counterpart of Irus, whom I have formerly _ 
mentioned r. This man, whom I have miſled 
for ſome years in my walks, and have heard 
was ſome way employed about the army, made 

it a maxim, that wigs, delicate linen, and 

a chearful air, were to a poor dependent the 
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ſame that working tools are to a poor artificer. 
It was no ſmall entertainment to me, who knew 
his circumſtances, to ſee him, who had faſted 


two days, attribute the thinneſs they told him 7 
of, to the violence of ſome gallantries he had 
lately been guilty of. The ſkilful diſſembler 
carried on this with the utmoſt addreſs; and if 
any ſuſpected his affairs were narrow, it was 
attributed to indulging himſelf in ſome faſhion- 
able vice rather than an irreproachable . di 
which ſaved his credit with thoſe on whom dif 
_ depended. F nt 
| The main art is to be as little troubleſome as tio 
you can, and make all you hope for, come rather the 
as a favour from your patron than-claim from tha 
you. But I am here prating of What is the 
method of pleaſing ſo as to ſucceed in the world, I hac 
when there are crowds who have, in city, town, foy 
court, and country, arrived to conſiderable Ire 
acquiſitions, and yet ſeem incapable” of acting am 
in any conſtant tenor of life, but have gone on the 
from one ſucceſsful error to another: therefore Wl the 
I think I may ſhorten this enquiry after the Wl nir 
method of pleaſing; and as the old beau ſaid to Wil the 
his ſon, once for all, Pray, Jack, be a fine ent. 
gentleman ;* ſo may I to my reader, abridge my ( 
inſtructions, and iſh the art of pleaſing in « vid 
word, Be rich“, e * 
„ i 5 | N the 
By Steele, compoſed, perhaps, from hints in the letter. 
box. See Spe, Ne: and N | 4 


271; and Ne 324, final note. 
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Anxious the reeking rel be. confulls,” 5 


% # Fj 142 8 ＋1 es 23 4 * 3 


HAvINxG. already g iven an account of the 
diſlection of a beau 5 head, with the ſeveral 


K KA 


according g to my pl enter upon the dy 
tion of a coquette*s heart, and cymmmitifilcate ” 
the public ſuch particularities as we obſerve" it 

that curious piece of anato! 
[ ſhould perhaps have wavedWhiphnd rt 
had I not put in mind of my pro 

ſeveral of my unknown correſpondents, 
ae very importunate with me to make an ex- 
ample of the coquette, as T have already done of 


* 


the requeſt of friends, that T have Tooked over mM 


the public an exact relation of i it, which T 
enter upon without farther p eface; | n 


viſionary diſſection, told = " was 
nothing in his art more difficult than to lay open 
the heart of a coquettę, by reaſon of the. man any 
** 5 Groen which inthe be found in 
It, and whic o not Fee beart of an p 
other animal, * | 1 
JF EN! ft . f 1; 141 216.26 


| i See N- 255 and iin e 
*. 


diſcoveries made on that occaſion; hall here, | 


+: 2 219 ket Atte Ta 


King, 


the beau. It is therefore in compliance with 


minutes of my former dream, in order to fn | 
i | 


Our operator, before ngaged” in” this 
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He deſired us firſt of all to obſerve the peri- 
_ cardium, or outward caſe of the heart, Which 
we did very attenti vely 3. and by the help of ou 
glaſſes diſcerned in it millions of little ſear, 
which ſeemed to have been occaſioned by the 
points of innumerable darts and 3 * 
from time to time had glanced upon the 
coat; though we puts) not diſcover the ſn — 
orifice, by which any of them had nete and 
Een the in ward ſubſtance. 
Every ſmatterer in anatomy knows tha thi 
„ or caſe of the heart, contains in it 
72 5 , ſuppoſed to be bred from 
the: Vapours whi 7 2 out of the heart, and, 
being ſtopt here, are condenſed into this waty 
yore bon Upon examining this liquor, we 
found that it had in it all the qualities of that 
| ſpirit which is made uſe, of in he thermomete, 
to ſhew the change of weatber.. 
Nor muſt I — omit an experiment one of 
the company. aſſured. us he himſelf had made 
with this liquor, which he found in grggt. quan- 
tity about the heart of a coquette whom he had 
formerly diſſected. He affirmed to us, pe. 
had actually incloſed it in a ſmall tube m 
. — of e 0 ; but a 
wy acquaint im W variations 
atmoſphere, ewe him the qualities of thoſe 
ſons who entered the room where it 
pe affirmed alſo, that it roſe at the approach > 
a plume of feathers, an embroidered coat, 9? 
pair of fringed gloves; and that it fell as foon 
as an ill-ſhaped periwig, a clumſy pair of ſhoes, 
or an — coat came into his * 
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ſep, be pre 
— his laughing aloud when he ſtood by it 


our WW the liquor mounted very ſenſibly, and imitedie 
cars, WW :tely funk again upon his looking ſerious. In 
the mort, he told us, that he knew very well by 
that N this invention, whenever he had a man of ſenſe; | 
ward BN cr a coxcomb in his room. vhs 
le Having cleared away the . or the 
n caſe, an liquor abovementioned, we came to 


the heart itſelf. The outward: ſurface of it WAS 
— aner and the mucro, or point, ſo 


ry cold withal, that upon endeavouring to take 

ll of it, it glided 8 abs nen like a 

and, ſmooth iece of ice. 52 J „n 

atry | The fibres were wad and twiſtedin. more 

ae intricate and perplexed manner than they are 

" uſually found in other hearts; inſomuch that 
tel, 


the whole heart was wound up together in 4 
Gordian knot, and muſt have had very irregular 
nd unequal motions, while it was AO * 
its vital function. 2 8110 

One thing we thouglit very Ae 
namely, that upon examining all the veſſelt 
which came into it, or iſſued out of it, we could 
not diſcover any commmuntizcation that it had with 
the tongue. ol 
We could not but aki notice. | kewiſe, that | 
ſeveral of thoſe little nerves in the heart which 
ae affected by the ſentiments of love, hatred, 
and other paſſions, did not deſcend to this before 
us from the brain, but from the muſeles W 
lie about the eye. 

Upon weighing iliac incay hand, I bnd 
it to be . — light, and conſequently very 


e of 
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hollow, which I did not wonder at, when, upon 

looking into the inſide of it, I ſaw multitude; 

of cells and cavities running one mw 
as our hiſtorians deſcribe. the apartment; 
Roſamond's bower. Several of theſe little 


los were ſtuffed with innumerable: ſorts of 


trifles, which I ſhall forbear giving 
cular account of, and ſhall dee pa 2 
notice of what lay firſt and uppermoſt, hic 
upon our unfolding it, and applying e our mio 
ſcopes _ 5 appeared to de/n h 
hood.” I 
We are fetal chat the!lady of this bing 
when living, received the — of ſeven 
who made love to her, and did not only give 
each of them encouragement, but made even 
one ſhe converſed with believe that ſhe regarded 
him with an eye of kindneſs; for which reaſon 
we expected to have ſeen the impreſſion of 
multitudes of faces among the ſeveral plaits and 
foldings of the heart; but to our ſurpriſe 
not a ſingle print of this nature di covered itſelf 
until we came into the very core and)! center of 
it. We there obſerved a little figure, which, 
upon applying our glaſſes to it, appeared dreſſed 
in a very fantaſtic manner. The more[lookel 
upon it, the more I thought I had ſeen the face 
before, but could not poſſibly recollect either 
the place or time; when at length, one of the 
company, who had examined this figure more 
nicely than the reſt, ſhewed us plainly by the 


make of its face, and the ſeveral turns of is 


features, that the little idol which was thus 
lodged in the very middle of the heart was the 


Jeceaſed beau, 22 head I — ſome nobjany 
of in my laſt Tueſ, on $3. 921132 69 
Ss As ſoon as we ha Finthen a iped eee 

reſolved to make an experiment of the heart, 
not being able to determine among ourſel 
the nature of its ſubſtance, which differed in ſo 
many particulars from that in the heart of other 
females. Accordingly we laid it in a pan of 
burning coals, when we obſerved in it a certain 
ſalamandrine quality, that made it capable of 
living in the midſt of fire and flame, without 
being conſumed, or ſo much as ſin 

As we were admiring this ſtrange phwnome- 
non, and-ſtanding round the heart in a circle, it 
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ire eave a moſt prodigious ſigh or rather crack, and 
en diſperſed all at once in ſmoke and vapour. This | 
ded BW imaginary noiſe, which methought was louder 
fon than the burſt of a cannon, produced. ſuch a 


Ls. 


fumes of les and E me in an inſtant broad 
awake, + | . to. 3 Ly 


Ne 282. Wedneſday, January 2 3. 2 _ 
bes 1 incerta futuri. ; Vina. An. viii. 680 
N and fears in equal balance laid. 8 DaypaN, 


Ir is a lamentable thing that every man is 
of complaints, and conſtantly uttering ſen- 
tences n . ger 8 of ene n. 


See N* 2 75. 


By Addiſon, dated, as I fig * he to 8 — 
lis houſe in London. See final note to N* 7. 
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ves 


volent ſhake in my brain, that it diſſipated the 
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people generally bring upon themſeſves all the 
calamities they fall into, and are conſtant 


m 
heaping up matter for their on ſorrow and Wi he 
_ diſappointment. That which produces the n 
ateſt part of as 1 3 10 
alfe whic le indulge with ſo ſan. i 
= vis — to ras: that their hears I. 
are bent upon fantaſtical advantages which they I he 
have no reaſon to believe ſhould ever have ol 
arrived to them. By this unjuſt meaſure of WW fa 
calculating their happineſs, they often moum Wi w: 
with real affliction for imaginary loſſes. When ou 
I am talking of this unhappy way of accounting WW ſu 
for ourſelves, I cannot but reflect upon a part- 
cular ſet of people, who, in their own favour, 
reſolve every thing that is poſſible into what i 
probable, and then reckon on that — 7 1 
on what muſt certainly happen. Will Honey. Au 
comb, upon my obſerving him looking on .. 
lady with ſome particular attention, gave me n O. 
account of the great diſtreſſes which had lad 
waſte that her very fine face, and had givenanai 
of melancholy to a very agreeable perſon. That 
lady, and a couple of fiſters of her's, were, faid | 
Will, fourteen years ago, the greateſt fortune: the 
about town; but without having any loſs by Bi ten 
bad tenants, by bad ſecuritfes, or any off 
by ſea or land, are reduced to very nano Bu 
circumſtances. They were at that time Is 1 
moſt inacceſſible haughty beauties in tow"; Wh cnt 
and their pretenſions to take upon them at that eſt 
unmerciful rate, were raiſed upon the following — 
t 


ſcheme, according to which all their lovers w 


— 
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Our father is a en ee but then our 
mother is ſomewhat older, and not likely to 
have any children: his eſtate being Sool. per 
annum, at 20 _ ears purchaſe, 1 is — * [ 
Our uncle, who is above 50, has 400l. per 
annum, which at the aforefail rate, is 8000l. 
There is a widow: aunt, who has 10, o00l. at 
her own diſpoſal left by her huſband, and an 
old maiden aunt, Who has 6OO0l. Then our 
father's mother has gool. per annum, which is 
worth 18,0001. and 10001. each of us has of her 
own,” which cannot be taken from us. e 
— my an, * 


| This equally divided 1 


«Father's $00—16,000 between us 
Uncle's 8,000 amounts to 23 


** 19,9008 265605 each: an allowance 


6,00 5 being given for en- 
Grandmother — 18,000 largementupon com- 
Own 1000 eac — 3,000 mon fame, 'we may 

—— lawfully paſs for 
Total 61 —ο 30, 00l. forrunes,” | 


In proſpect of his, anal the knowledge of 


their own perſonal merit, every one was con- 


temptible in their eyes, and they refuſed thoſe 
offers which had been frequently made them. 
But mark the end. The 9 dies, the father 
is married again and has a ſon; on him was 
entailed the father's, uncle's, and grandmother's 
eſtate. This cut off 42,0001; The maiden 
ant married a tall Iriſhman, and with her went 
the 60001. The - widow died, and left” but 
* to pay her debts 1 * her; ſo * 
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there remained for theſe three girls but tbei 
1000l. They had by this time paſſed ther 
prime, and got on the wrong ſide” of "thiny; 
and muſt paſs. the remainder of their den: 
upbraiding mankind that they mind nothing 
but money, and bewailing that virtue, ſenſe, 
and modeſty, are had at preſent in no manner 
of eſtimation. 171 $746k: eee 
I˖ mention this caſe of ladies before any other, 
becauſe it is the moſt irreparable: for though 
youth is the time leaſt capable of reflection, it 
is in that ſex the only 2 in which they en 
advance their fortunes. But if we tum ou 
thoughts to the men, we ſee ſuch crowds of 
——_ from no other reaſon, but an il. 
grounded hope, that it is hard to ſay which the 
rather deſerve, our pity, or contempt.” It is not 
unpleaſant to ſee a fellow, after growing old in 
attendance, and after having paſſed half a life 
in ſervitude, call himſelf the unhappieſt of al 
men, and pretend to be diſappointed, becauſe: 
courtier broke his word. He that promiſe 
- himſelf any thing but what may naturally arik 
from his own property, or labour, and goes 
beyond the deſire of poſſeſſing above two pam 
in three even of that, lays up for himſelf a 
increaſing heap of afflictions and diſappoint 
ments. There are but two means in the world 
of gaining by other men, and theſe are by being 
either agreeable, or conſiderable. The generality 
of mankind do all things for their own fakes; 
and when you hope any thing from pero 
above you, if you cannot fay,' I can b thus 
agreeable, or thus ſerviceable,” it is ridiculos 
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either way. 1; eee een ene, | 7 
It would not methinks be a uſeleſs compariſon 
between the condition of a man who ſhuns all 
the pleaſures of life, and of one who makes it 
his buſineſs to purſue them. Hope in the 


J E © 


whe recluſe makes his auſterities comfortable, . while 
ou WY the luxurious man gains nothing but uneaſineſs 
8 from his enjoyments. What is the difference 


in the happineſs of him who is macerated by 
abſtinence, and his who is ſurfeited by exceſs? 
He who reſigns the world has no temptation to 
envy, 2 malice, anger, but is in conſtant 
poſſeſſion of a ſerene mind: he who follows the 
pleaſures of it, which are in their very nature 
diſappointing, is in conſtant ſearch of care, ſali>, 
citude, remorſe, and confuſion. ET! 


= 2, 


Mr. SPECTATOR, . Jan. the #4th; 1719. 
IAM a young woman and have my 
fortune to make, for which reaſon I come con 
fantly to church to hear divine ſervice, and make 
conqueſts: but one great hindrance in this my 
tefign, is, that our clerk, who was once a gar- - | 
— _ this Chriſtmas ſo over-deckt the 
church with greens, that he has quite ſpoilt my 
WProlpect ; . that I have ee len this 
young baronet I dreſs at, theſe three weeks, 
tough we have both beer very conſtant at our 
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devotions, and do not fit above thres pes off 
The church as it is now equipt, lo Wbt libe 
à gteen-houſe than a place of worſhip. The 
middle aile is a very pretty ſhady walk, and the 
pews look like ſo many arbours on each fide 
+ it. The pulpit itſelf has ſuch \ehifters of 
7, holly, and roſemary about it, that à ligt: 
w in our pew took occaſion to ſay;/Yiat the 
_ eard —— out of a buſh, like 
Moſes: Sir Anth ve's pew in particuli 
is ſo well — that all my 1 — no 
effect. I am obliged to ſhoot at random among 
the boughs, without taking any manner of aim. 
Mr. Spectator, unleſs you will give ordefs for 
theſe — I ſhall grew a ven 
aul ward creature at church, and deen bereit 
elſe to do there but to 5 my tp 4 ee 
in en, 
1 | Dear Sir n Tt 
Sin Tour moſt obedicat l ret, 
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Magifter artis e largitor in „ „ 
enter ah Pxns. Prolog. ver. 16. 


| r f 
Neceſlity is the mother of invention. 
aum OT, > e 


Lucian rallies the philoſophers in his time, 
who could not agree whether they ſhould admit 
riches into the number of real goods # the pro- 
feſſors of the ſeverer ſets threw them quite out, 
while others as reſolutely inſerted them. 
Jam apt to believe, that as the world grew 
more polite, the rigid doctrines of the firſt were 
wholly diſcarded; and I do not find any one 
ſo hardy at preſent as to deny that there are very 
great advantages in the enjoyment of a plentiful 
— * eed 28 beſt and wiſeſt of men, 
thoug may poſſibly deſpiſe a goO 
of thoſe things which — Id calls rt ar 
can, I think, hardly be inſenſible of that weight 
and dignity which a moderate thare of wealth 
adds to their characters, counſels, and actions. 
We find it a general complaint in profeſſions _ 
and trades, that the richeſt members of them 
are 9 encouraged, and this is falſely 
imputed to the ill- nature of mankind, who are 
ever beſtowing their favours on ſuch as leaſt 
want them. Whereas if we fairly conſider their 
proceedings in this caſe, we thall find them 
founded on undoubted reaſon: fince-11 aw 
both equal in their natural integrity, I ought, in 
common prudence, — foul play from at 
* 
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indigent perſon, rather than from one. whoſe 
circumſtances ſeem to have placed N n al 
the bare temptation of monex. 

This reaſon alſo makes the . 
regard her richeſt ſubjects, as thoſe who are 
moſt concerned for her quiet and intereſt, and 
conſequently fitteſt tobe intruſted with herhigh. 
eſt employments. On the contrary, Catiline's 
ſaying to thoſe men of deſperate fortunes; who 
applied themſelves: to — and of whom he 
afterwards compoſed his army, that they had 
nothing to hope for but from a civil War, was 
too true not to make the impreſſions h defire, 

I I believe I need not fear but what I haye ſaid 
in praiſe of money, will be more than ſufpcient 
with moſt of my readers to excuſe the ſubjet 
of my preſent paper, which I intend as an eſſij 
on the ways to raiſe a man's fortune, or the art 
of gr owing rich. 

The firſt and moſt infallible method m 
the attaining of this end is thrift. All men ar 
not equally qualified for getting money, but i 
is in the power of every one alike to 
this virtue, and I believe there are very fen 
perſons, who if they pleaſe to reflect on thei 
paſt lives, will not find that had they ſaved il 
thoſe little ſums which they have ſpent- | 
ſarily, they might at preſent have been wakes 
of a competent fortune. Diligence juſtly claims 
the next place to thrift: I find 7 both "theſe excel 
lently well recommended to common wa” 
yu following talan rama 0 


N ever do chat by oy which you c can Ws * 


to- day. 211 6 dd 
Never negle& ſmall matters and expences, - + 


Fes. 


| ca cities. | | 5 | $7 44 6 +1 2 : | 
e's famous De Wit, one of the greateſt 


ſtateſmen of the age in which he lived, rm 


== FE 


that multitude of affairs in which he was 


; 8 


in doing one thing at once. If? ſays he, I 


- wo - wo 
. 


| of nothing elſe until thoſe are finiſhed: if any 


myſelf up wholly to them until they are ſet in 
3 ſhort,, we often ſee men of dull and 
phlegmatic tempers. arriving to great eſtates, by 
— a regular and orderly Gi poßtier of their 
uſine 

and moſt lively imaginations rather puzzle t 
fairs, than bring them to an happy iſſue. 
From what has been ſaid, I think I may lay 
i down as a maxim, that every man of good 
common ſenſe may, if he pleaſes, in his parti- 
uar ſtation of ee Fe: rich. The 
aſon why we ſometimes ſee tl 

preateſt capacities are not ſo, is either becauſe- 
ey deſpiſe wealth in compariſon'of ſomething 
ſe; or at leaſt are not content to be getting an 
ate, unleſs they may db it in their own way, 
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Never defer that till to- morrow which you can do 


A third inſtrument in growing rich, is method 
in buſineſs, which, as well as the two former, 
is alſo attainable by perſons of the meaneſt 


aſked by a friend, how he was able to diſpatch - 
engaged? replied, that his whole art conſiſted 
have any neceſlary diſpatches to make, I think 


domeſtic affairs require my attention, I give 


| 
= 
| 
| 


s, and that without it the greateſt parts 


; ; 05 ; 
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at men of the | 
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182 THE SPECTATOR. May, 
and at the ſame time enjoy all the pleaſures md 
gratifications of life. We, 

But beſides theſe ordinary forms of growing 
rich, it muſt be allowed that there is xogm for 
genius as well in this, a in wad 1 * 
ſtances of life. | 

Though the ways of gettin mo — 
long ſince very numerous, and though ſo many 
new ones have been found out of late years, 
there is certainly ſtill remaining ſo large a fel 

for invention, that a man of an indifferent head 
might eaſily fit down and draw up ſuch a plu 
for the a hy and ſupport of his life, AS Was 
never yet once thought of. 

We daily foe methods put in pra 
hungry and ingenious men, which demonſtnt 
the power of invention in this particular. 
It is reported of Scaramouch, the firſt famou 
Italian comedian, that being at Paris and Nom 
want, he bethought himſelf of conſtantly pl 
near the door of a noted perfumer in t 
and when any one came out 233 bn 
buying ſnuff, never failed to deſire a taſte of 
WW when he had by this means got togetds 
a quantity made up of ſeveral different forts, be 
ſold it baggy octane ſame perfume, 
who finding out, the trick, called it Tabac & 
mille Na. or Snuff of a thouſand: flowen- 

The ſtory farther. tells us, that h this meant 
be got a very comfortable ſubſiſtencs, wi 
making too much haſte. to grow. rich, be a 
day — ſuch an unreaſonable. pinch gut of 8 

box of a Swiſs offices, as engaged him iu 
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quarrel, and obliged him to quit this ingenious 
way —_— ; — F710] 408. 2 L ese 
Nor can I in this place omit doing juſtice to 
2 youth of my awn country, who though he 
js ſcarce yet twelve years old, has with great 
induſtry and application attained to the art of 
beating the grenadiers march on his chin. I 
am credibly informed that by this means be. 
does nat only maintain himſelf and his mother, 
but that he is laying up money every day, with 
2 deſign, if the war continues, to purchaſe a 
drum at leaſt, if not a pair of colours. 
J ſhall dale. chefs: inſtances with the 
device of the famous: Rabelais, when he was at 
a great diſtance from Paris, and without money 
to bear his expences thither. This ingenious 
author being thus ſharp- ſet, got together a 
convenient quantity of brick - duſt, and having 
diſpoſed of it into ſeveral papers, writ upon 
one, Poiſon for monſieur, upon a ſecond, 
' Poiſon for the dauphin, and on a third, Poi- 
lon for the king. Having made this provifion 
for the royal family of — he laid his 
papers ſo that his landlord, who was an inqui- 
— man, and a good ſubject, might get a fight | 
of hem. «ll Dog arent; "7 
The plot ſucceeded as he defired. The heſt 
gave immediate intelligence to the ſecretary of 
ate, The ſecretary preſently ſent down a 
ſpecial meſſenger, who brought up the traitor - 


io court, and provided him at the king's expence {Is 


vith proper accommodations on the road. As 
loon as he peared, he wag known to be the 
celebrated. Rabelais, and his powder upon 
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examination wa found very innocent, the jeſt 
was only laughed at; for which a leſs eminent 
droll would have been ſent to the gallies. 
Trade and commerce might doubtleſs/be.ſtill 
varied a thouſand ways, out of which would 
ariſe ſuch branches as have not yet been touched. 
The famous Doily is ſtill freſh in every 'one's 
memory, who raiſed a fortune by finding out 
materials for ſuch ſtuffs as might at once be 
cheap and genteel. I have heard it affirmed 
that had not he diſcovered this frugal method 
of gratifying our pride, we ſhould hardly have 
been ſo well able to carry on the laſt war. 
- I regard trade not only as highly -advantage- 
ous to the commonwealth in general, but as the 
moſt natural and likely method of making a 
man's fortune; having obſerved, ſince my being 
a Spectator in the world, greater eſtates: got 
about Change, than at Whitehall or St. James's. 
I believe I may alſo add, that the firſt acquiſ- 


tions are generally attended with more ſatisfac- 
tion, and as good a conſcience. 7 


I muſt not however cloſe this eſſay, without 
obſerving, that what has been ſaid is only 
intended for perſons in the common ways of 
thriving, and is not deſigned for thoſe men who 
from low beginnings puſh themſelves up to the 
top of ſtates, and the moſt conſiderable figures 
in life. My maxim of ſaving is not de 


* 
— 


for ſuch as theſe, ſince nothing is more uſual 
than for thrift to diſappoint the ends of ambi: 
tion; it being almoſt impoſſible that the mind 
ſhould be intent upon trifſes, while it is at the 


ſame time forming ſome great deſigg. 


[ may therefore compare theſe men to a Sent 
g as Longinus ſays, while he is full 


of the moſt magiificint ideas, is no 
leiſure to mind the nnen dine 


his art. 125 +; TIT 3 


it is very eaſy for N to de 8 mn 
particular. "Xx 
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ge- 
the ? 
Poſthab ile ade 
by ee tang n mes era Vir. Eel. vii. 17. 
ga Their mink ta en. L bid my buſineſs van. 
” Ax unaffected behaviour i is without queſtion 


S 


being unconſtrained and diſengaged, Re take 
upon them to be unconcerned 1 in any 

A general negligence is what they aſſume upon 
manner of buſineſs and attention. I am the 


the worſt memory of any man living. ae 


* b Mr. Euſtace Bud wu i See Sx . Vol. vii. N. 550 
all tract on this cube, publi ed in leaves 8vo. in 
fore of ed a and in the ſupp nnn 
Franklin's Works, under the diverſified titles of The Way 
o Wealth, and Poor Richard's Almanac. 
The motto of = . pape 
the motto of N 54 enua nos exercet inertia.” Hon!“ 
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great care how they miſtake themſelves for 
uncommon geniuſes, and men above rule, ſince 
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a very great charm; but under the notion of 
uty of lift I 
al occaſions, and ſet up for an averſion to all 


careleſſeſt creature in the world, I have certainly = 
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ye expreflions in the mouth af a pretende: 
of this ſart. It is a profeſſed maxim vii 
theſe people never to thinks there:is ſamething 
fo ſ glemn i in reflection, Pegs forſooth, cu 


never give themſelves time for ſuch a way hy 
emplaying themſelves. It happens [often thu 
this fort of man is heavy enough in his natur 
to be a good proficient in ſuch matters 28 ar 
attainable by induſtry; but, alas! he has ſuc 
un ardent deſire to be what he is not, to be ta 
volatile, to have the faults of a perſon of ſpirit 
that he profeſſes himſelf the moſt unſit ma 
living for any. manner of applications; When 
this humour enters into the head of a female, 
ſhe generally profeſſes ſickneſs upon all oc 
ſions, and acts all things with an indiſpoſed al, 
She is offended, but her mind is too lazy 
raiſe her to anger, therefore ſhe lives-only a 
g4actuated by 2 violent ſpleen, and gentle ſcom. 
She has hardly curiofity to liſten to ſcandal df 
her acquaintance, and has never attention 
enough to hear them commended, This affe 
tation in both fexes makes them vain of being 
hahe and take a certain pride in ther 
i 
ning to "this folly is Ascher e 
ſona bo: and that i is, 2 * impertinence of being 
always in a hurry.” There are thoſe who vill 
ladies, and beg pardon, 1 they are vel 
ſeated in their e that they juſt called in 
but are obliged to attend buſineſs of impomana 
elſewhere the very next moment. Thus the 
run from place to place, rofeſfing that they ar 
obliged to be ſtill in another company than thi 


agoing ſome where elſe ſhould never be detained; 


minded, and their affairs will be at an end. 


y of Their vanity is to be importuned, and compli- 
that ance with their- multiplicity of affairs would 


effectually diſpatch them. The travelling ladies, 
who have half the town to ſee in an afternoon, 
may be pardoned for being in conſtant hurry ; 
but it is inexcuſable in men to come where they 
have no buſineſs, to profeſs they abſent them- 
ſelves where they have. It has been remarked 
by tome nice obſervers and critics, that there is 
nothing diſcovers the true temper of a perſon ſo 
much as his letters. I have by me two epiſtles, 


a. which are written by two 2 of the different 
% humours above-mentioned. It is wonderful that 
V man cannot obſerve upon himſelf when he fits 
en, down to write, but that he will gravely com- 
al of ai himſelf to paper the ſame man that he is 
* in the freedom of convexſation. I ha. 


ſeen a line from any of theſe — 


ther BN doing, as they, profeſs they are when they came 
into company. For the folly is, that they have 
— perſuaded them 
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which they are in. Theſe perſons who are juſt 


let all the world allow that bufinefſs is to be 


— 1 ]7«ð8ßð 7, 


Tur poſt i is fig gving out, and 
have many other letters of very great impor. 
ance-to write this evening, but I could notomit 
making my compliments to you for you cin. 
lities to me when I was laſt in town. It is my 
misfortune to be ſo full of buſineſs, that] can- 
not tell you a thouſand things Due 
ſay to you. I muſt deſire you to communicate 
the contents of this to no one living ; butbeln 
me to be, with the greateſt fidelity; - 9A" 2 
£447 3 _ your moſt obedient 
humble * 

STEPHEN Coonin. 

| ! 1 2 FA . 

8 Mapan, A fe re 


the world ; however, thoug 
waters, and am told 1 ey not to uſe my 
ſo much, I cannot forbear writing to you, to 
tell you I have been to the laſt egree hi 
fince I ſaw you. How could you entertainud 
a thought, as that I ſhould hear of that fil) 
fellow with patience? Take my word for it, 
there is nothing in it; and you may believe i 
when ſo lazy a creature as I am, _ the 
ins to aſſure you of it, by taking pen, ink, 
Loy paper in her hand. "Forgive: this, you 
know I ſhall not often offend in this kind. ! 
am very much % SLY © 


q A 


Your . o 
Baibezr EfrTx Doux. 
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ſend me word however whether he has ſ 
all eſtate.” "#1 {i C 1 4 . 


' Mr. SPECTATOR, nig Jan. 24, 1713. 
I AM clerk of the pariſn from 
whence Mrs. Simper ſends her complaint, in 
your Spectator of Wedneſday laſt*.” I muſt beg 
of you to ro this as a public admonition to 
the aforeſaid Mrs. Simper, otherwiſe all my 
honeſt care in the diſpoſition of the greens in 
the church will have no effect: I ſhall therefore 
with your leave lay before you the Whole matter. 
was formerly, as ſhe charges me, for ſeveral 
years a gardener in the county of Kent: but I 
muſt abſolutely deny that it is out of any affec- 
tion I retain for my old employment that I have 
placed my greens ſo liberally about 3 


4 


but out of a particular ſpleen T conceĩ ved ag: 
Mrs. Simper (and others of the fame ſiſterhoc ) 
ſome time ago. As to herſelf," I had one day 
ſet the hundredth Pſalm, and was ſinging the 
firſt line in order to put the congregation into 
the tune, ſhe was all the while curtſying to fir 
Anthony, in ſo affected and indecent a manner, 
that the indignation I conceived at it made me 

forget myſelf ſo far, as from the tune of that 
alm to wander into Southwell tune, and from 
thence into Windſor tune, ſtill unable to recover 
myſelf, until I had with the utmoſt confuſion 

let a new one. Nay, I have often ſeen her riſe 

up and ſmile, . curtſy to one at the lower 


1 See N- 88, laſt let. 
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end of the church in the midſt of a Gloria Pati, 
and when I have ſpoken the aſſent to a praje 
with a long Amen, uttered with decent Yravity, 
ſhehas been rolling her eyes around aboutin ſuch 
a manner, as plainly ſhewed, however. ſhe va 
moved, it was not — an heavenly objec, 
In fine, the extended h her cooquuſts 4 on 
the males, and raiſed ſuchenvy in the f 
that what between love of K a 

of theſe, I was almoſt the only . 
looked in a prayer- book all We Ah 
ſeveral projects in my head to put a ſtop to thi 
| 6 ing mike, but as I have long livedio 

15 ang tage often ben Per Kentih 
men ev e . y. carrying green 
boughs over their heads, me in mind of 
practiſing this device a Mn. Simper. 
n man from 
her eye- ſhot by this means: therefore, hum 
pray 5 = Tm, be fixed, — ſhall 
ve ſecurity for her peaceable intent 
5 ee wy Vour humble ſervant; -” 
Td, EN Faaxcis rann 
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———— late Mt. Dryden, Poet laureat. 125.65 


The Ruyal Merchant, vr Beggar's Buſh; anil on S. 14 
Philaſter, or Love lies a Bleeding. Speſt. in folio· 
2 22 Steele. See N* 271. The deres, T. ſeems» 
Day 4 My was tranſcribetl” moſt probably b V Steele, 15 
dne by ir Tickell, whoappears to have hel at rims, i 
= Tubing r n 
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"lam Sn —_ of the e, th 
characters, and — the Paradiſe [ 
we are FWW 
ad as the learned world is * 
upon Milton as to this point, — 
excuſe me if I appear particular in any of my 
opinions, and incline to thoſe who Judge the 
moſt advant: y the author. e Oe 
lt is requiſite + 4h the language of an beroje 
ſhould be both perſpicuous and ſublime, 
proportion as either of thele two * are 
wanting, the language is Ferſpi- 
cuity is oaks firſt and moſt nece lary —— 
inſomuch that a reader ſometimes 
verboks a little flip even in the grammar or 
lyatax, where i it 18.4 


v. Leber iv. On the diftion 9 Mikon's Paradiſe Loſt See 
267. 273 279, 291, 297, 903, 399, 315, 324, 27. 
933. 339, 345» 351, 357» 363, 
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the poet's ſenſe. Of ehis kind i is hat paſſe 
Milton, es wy tar 
OS Ni ahn 


. 


Created thing nought W . nor woe . 


and that in n which he de ſcribes Adam and Eve: 
* UGH yt TY +. * N 3 W995 Tut 
5 ddlieſt man of men \ fined born 


"Ris 8 chat i ſc — 5 bi jer EIS . 
according to the natural ſyntax, the Ne per. 
ſons mentioned in the firſt line a 


2s created beings; and that, in the cher. Adam 


= Eve are confounded with their ſons and 
daughters. Such little blemiſhes às theſe, wha 
| the tho ou! ght is great and natural, We ſhould vi 
impute to a pardonable inadyet 
— to h weakneſs of human — hi 
cannot attend to each minute 3 oe ular, 
ve'the laſt finiſhing to every cireumiſta 
long a work. —— ancient erities "therefor, 
who were acted by a a ſpirit t of caridour, "rather 
than that of cavilling,”in invented certain figure 
of ſpeech, on purpoſe to palliate lirtle erron 
of this nature in the writings of thoſe autbon 
who had ſo many greater" beauties to ' atone 
for them. 1 Ar Tri 5113 2 1 ** 
If — and perſpicnu y were only to be 
ronſulted, che poet would ha ve nothing elſe v 
do but to cloche his thoughts in the moſt * 


4 See Newton's edit. of Milton's 
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W 


. oY: ver Ke 


> Lol. | 


eley⸗ 


and natural expreſſions. But ſince it often hap⸗ 
pens that the moſt obvious phraſes, and thoſe 
which are uſed in ordinary converſation, become 
too familiar to the ear, and contract a kind of 
meanneſs pr paſſing through the mouths of the 


f 


d himſelf againſt idiomatic ways of f 
nn Ovid and Lab have many 2 es of 
expreſſion upon this account, as taking up with 
he firſt phraſes that offered, without att 
themſelves to the trouble of looking after: ſuch 


3 


elevated and ſublime. - Milton has but few 
my meet with ſome i inſtances, as in the W 


lowing r 5 
0 Embrios an com: exemnipts and; Poon ws 11 t 
White, black, and gray, with all "ow crumpery. 
Here pilgrims, roam- ; 1 5 
——A whale d iſcourſe they hold, 1 K 
fear ar leſt dinn ner cool ; when thus began » 
Our author: 6 te ns 


Who of all ages to ſucceed, but feeling _ | wb 
The evil on him brought b). me, will chr A 
My bead, ill fare our anceſtor impure, - 

For this we may thank Adam. ; : SEE 


The gran maſters in compoſition know. very | 
'ell that many an elegant phraſe becomes 
e for a or an orator, when it has 
debaſed by 
le works of ancfefft authors, which are written 
i dead languages, a d a great advantage over 


iſe which are written in 3 are 
Vo, Iv , : d 
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wulgar; a poet ſhould take particular care to 


a would not only have been — but alſo 


falings in this kind, of which however, 70 


2 uſe; For this reaſon b 


1 * 
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now ſpoken; Were there any mean phaſes 
idioms in Virgil or Homer, they -wayld a - 


the ear of delicate madern re 
er 2 fo much as they wauld have dope thao 
Greek ar. "Rowes, hecauſe we never her 


| om propgpeeed i in gur ſtreets, gr 19 order 
conver — 
Ru is not croſs ſufficient, that the Reh ſe 
of an ępie Fo this perlp unleſs it be an 
— 0 yy end i "ought to deyiate fron Wi - 
3 forms and ardinary Agi 
| e judgment of a, poet very much WW id 


Flom itſelf in ſhunning the common roads 
eſſion, Tang lling into unt wn 


my _ may ſeem tiff and unngtujal; he mul 
not ſwell into a falſe ſublime, by epdeavouring 


to avoid the other extreme. Among the Greeks, 
AÆſchylus, and — Raphaeles, were 

guilty — this fault; g the Latins, — 
and Statius; and among e our own: e 

a erer and Lee. In theſe e te fe 


tation tneſs often hurts the pe Rae 
the ſtile, 38 in 55 others the ends 


erſpicuity prejudices eatne 
K Arie . e the . * 
may be — "and the ſublime fe 


the followin methods. Firſt, by the ule 
ende ſuch are thoſe of Mihan: 


| | Inpardiſed in one anther un., 

756 Tr waving pe hmmm 
Stood waving tipt N 

Tkpe grafly clody bak ay cated qv. 
Spar ed with N | 
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ln theſe and innumerable other i 


ever obſerve that the . ſo thick 
ſown in Milton, which always ſavours too mucl 
of wit; that they never claſh with one another, 
which as Ariſtotle obſerves, turns a ſentence 
into a kind of an enigma or riddle; and that he 
ſeldom has recourſe to them where the proper 
and natural words will do as well. 
Another way of raiſing the language, "and 
giving it a poetical turn, is to make uſe, of the 
idioms of other tongues. 
Greek forms of ſpeech, "which. the critics. call 
Helleniſms, as Horace in his odes abounds-with 
them much more than Virgil. I need not men- 
tion the ſeveral dialects which Homer bas made 
” of for this end. Milton in conformit with 
the practice of the ancient poets, 3 
Ariſtotle's rule, has infuſed a great many 
iſms, as well as Greciſms, and ſometimes 
Hebraiſms, into 9 0 AG of b oem 3 1 
towards the beginning o 4% 


Nor did they not roeive the evil . 8 ji 

In which chey Were. or the fierce pains not feel. 

Yet to her nerals voice they ſoon FI al 

ſhall tempr with wandering et 

The dark —4.— infinite abyſs. 

And through the palpable obſcure find o: 

His uncouth way, or fpread und _—_ 

Upborn with N e 

Over the vaſt abrupt | 
o both aſcend 1 

| © 0d — 


5 
4 
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metaphors are very bold but juſt: Ag hape 


Virgil is full of the 


with 
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Under this head may be reckoned the placi 
the adjective after the ſubſtantive, the tranſpo.. 
ſition of words, the turning the adjective into: 
ſubſtantive, with ſeveral other foreign modes of 
ſpeech which this poet has naturalized-togive his 
verſe the greater ſound, and throw it outofproſe, 
The third method mentioned by Ariftolle, is 
what agrees with the genius of the Greek 
language more than with that of 'any®other 
tongue, and is therefore more uſed by Homer 
than by any other poet. I mean the ſengthen- 
ing of a phraſe by the addition of words, Which 
may either be inſerted or omitted, as alſo by the 
extending or contracting of particular words by 
the inſertion or omiſſion of certain "ſyllables. 
Milton has put in practice this method of raifing 
his language, as far as the nature of our tongue 
will permit, as in the paſſage above-mentioned, 
eremite, for what is hermit, in common diſ- 
| — If you obſerve e 8 — 
he has with great judgment ſuppreſſed a 

in ſeveral * ee thoſe of two 
ſyllables into one; by which method, beſides 
the above-mentioned advantage, he has given 2 
greater variety to his numbers. But this prac· 
tice is more particularly remarkable in the names 


of perſons and of countries, as Beelzebub, 
Helfebon , and in many other particulars, wherein 
he has either changed the name, or made uſe of 
that which is not the moſt commonly knoun, 
that he Se os the better deviate from the lan- 
- guage of the vulgar. © on ger 
* e ſame fas recommended to him ſeven 
old words, which alſo makes his poem app® 


4 


7 

+ 
» 
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the more dure and. gives it 


ED #7 * Th 37 74 1 


Won 


Wh t., 


« cerberean, miſcreated, hell-doom'd, embry 


atoms, and many 
offended at this liberty in our Engliſh. poet, I 
would recommend to him a diſcourſy; in Plutarch, 
which ſnews us how frequently Homer bas made 
uſe of the ſame liberty. 21 
Milton by the above-mentioned helps, 8 
the choice of the nobleſt words and phraſes 


r ww oY wo © 


Engliſh poets have ever done before or after 
him, and made the ſublimity of os. ſtile equal 
to that of his ſentiments. 7719 ry | 


7 „ > IN 


part of him in which he 9h wary the may —_— 
e gular. The remarks I have 
* practice of other poets, with my A | 
: out of Ariſtotle, will perhaps alleviate the Rai = 


judice which ſonie —.— taken to his poem 
this account; though, after all, I muſt c 
tat I think/his ſtile, though admirable in g 
nl, is in ſome places too much ſtiffens 


R F F SA A 


_ Ariſtotle has preſcribes for the pg 
„ TM 

| This reduridaney 
pech, which Ariſtotle calls : foreign language, 
ad with Which Milton has 10 very 


a greater air of : 


au B Kkewiſer * notice, Fi there ade in 
Milton ſeveral words of his own coining. * 


which our tongue would afford him, has carried 
our language to a greater height than any of the 


| have been the more pentieular; in theſe obſer. ; 
ations on Milton's ſtile, becauſe it is in that 


and 
dbleured by the frequent uſe of thoſe methods, 


ö 


aniched, and i in ſome — darkened the lan- 


:others; It, the gender 1 


„„ SE |- 


has varied His numbers in ſuch a manner, 1 
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e of his Was the more prop | 
proof bi is poem is written in blanks verſe, 
| Rhyme, without any other aſſiſtance, throws 
the language off from -profe; aud vety: en 
makes an indifferent phraſe paſt ume 
but where the verſe is not built upau 8h 
there pomp of ſound and energy bf exprefiion/ 
are indiſpenſibly neceſſary to ſupport dhe file, 
_ keep it om falling into t e flatneſs of 
role. | 74 6 
1 Thoſe who dune eee wile 
ol ſtile, and are apt to ridicule a poet when he 
arts from the common forms df 
would do well to fee how Atiſtotle has treated 
an ancient author called Euclid, for his wel 
mirth upon this occaſion. | Mr. ſed to 
call theſe ſort of men his proſe-eriticb. 
I ſhould under this head of the 
conſider Milton's numbers, in Which 
made uſe of ſeveral 2 which + 
tom other 11 s, as may 
partclacly d erved i in fs leg off the letter 
when it precedes a vowel. aud ſome 
other innovations in the meaſure of his verſe, 


Ss 2. 


makes them incapable of ſatiating the ear, and 
ing the reader, which the ſame 
megſure would certainly have done, and: which 
the perpetual returns of rhyme never fail to co 
in long narrative poems, I ſhall cloſe 
reflections upon the language of Paradiſe Li, | 
with obſerving that Milton has copied afte 
| Homer rather than Virgil i in e 
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criods, the: copicuſniefs of his 4h and the- | 
mnning of” ane kong pada nn; | p 


nee ele ti. TH WE - 
; y 3 Teer Any ty 6h 15 


$pecious names are lech to cover vices. ery of "a 
© Mr. SPECTATOR, York, . . 111.18. 


'© | pRETEND not to inform a gentle- 


man of ſo much 173 We bs lea es Lo 


a true one. 2 J as 1 tak in comb 
in exactneſs of px analy and di Fad 0 f ſenti- 
ment, or if you will, purity o ection, as 
this is oppoſed to corruption and ee 
There are pedants in breeding, as well as. in 
learning. Fhe eye that cer rthe light i 
not delicate, but fore. A con ſtitutien 
appears in the eee Nr ur of. the 
parts, not in the {qu neſs of 1 8 ch; 
and a falſe delic ation, ! 85 liteneſs. 
What then can 5 55 of ara of del t 

' truth and virtue? © 4.50 which as the $6 
long ſince obſerved, is real libnour; whereas the 
other ae among mankind are merely Ee 
titular, Judging by. that Lis in my opinion, 
and in that ___ of your * ear, 
ders, you are ſo far from de * 
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221. 
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accuſationf, that you ſeem too gentle, and 00 


that religion we pretend to p hi 

laws, in a nation that calls itſelf Chriſtian, 
one would think ſhould take place of thoſe 
rules which men of corrupt minds, and thoſe 
of weak underſtandings, follow. I know not 
any thing more pernicious to good, manners 
than the giving fair names to foul actions: for 
this Sa vice and virtue, and takes off 
that natural horror we have to evil. An innocent 
creature, who would ſtart at the name of ſtrum- 
pet, may think it pretty to be called à miſtreſs, 
eſpecially if her ſeducer has taken care to 
inform her, that an union of hearts is the prin- 
cipal matter in the ſight of heaven, and that 
the buſineſs at church is a mere idle ceremony. 
Who knows not that the difference between 
obſcene and modeſt words expreſſing the ſame 
action, conſiſts only in the acceſſary idea, for 
there is nothing immodeſt in letters and {yll- 
bles. Fornication and adultery are modeſt words; 
becauſe they expreſs an evil action as criminal, 
and ſo as to excite horror and averſion; wheres 
words repreſenting the pleaſure rather _ 
the ' fin, are for this reaſon indecent and dil- 
honeft. © Your papers would be chargeable 
with ſomething worſe than indelicacy; they 
would be immoral, did you treat the deteſt- 
able fins of uncleanneſs in the ſame manner 
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5 you rally an impettinent ſelf-love,-.and-an. 
artful glance; as \ £ as W. e 

wjuſt that ſhould chaſtiſe murder and petty 
larceny with the-ſame puniſhment. , Even deli, 
cacy requires that the pity hewn to ditreſſed, 


thy. 
The moſt free perſon of e in Me. | 
Courtly's phraſe, that is, to ſpeak properly, a 
woman of figure who has forgot her birth and 
breeding, diſhonoured her relations and herſelf, 
abandoned her virtue and reputation, together 
vith the natural modeſty of her ſex, and xiſked - 
ber very ſoul, is ſo far from e to be 
treated with no worſe character than that of 3 


kind woman, which is doubtleſs Mr, Courtly's 


meaning (if he has any), that one can ſcarce be 
too ſevere on her, inaſmuch as ſhe fins a inſt 
greater reſtraints, is leſs expoſed, and liable to 
fewer temptations, than beauty in poyerty an 

litreſs. © It is hoped, therefore, fir, that you 
will not lay aſide your generous deſign of 
erpoſing that monſtrous _ wickedneſs of the - 
bun, whereby a multitude of innocents fe 
kcrificed in a more barbarous manner than thoſe | 
who were offered to Moloch. The unchaſte 
ue provoked to ſee their vice expoſed, and the 
haſte cannot rake into ſuch filth without danger 
 defilement, but a mere ſpectator may look 
nto the bottom, and come off without partaking 
nthe guilt, The doing fo will convince us you 

purſue public good, and not merely your own 
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Wax, 
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N 
advantage; but if your zeal ſlackens;: 
otie help thinking chat Me. 1 : 
but a feint tw ger off fte a ſubjelt j in which n 
eicher your own, of che pchute a baſe 69d 
6f others to whom you — nie « K 
whom ou _ a, wood Hot n m 
reſortflattem? 17 P q 1 fu 
5 T9 . | home der, * 
5 12 — — all 
117 , of be 
R 1. . MRSQT OF of i 5 in a 
85 . Trio; Coll Can: ume, 2 
Wh. ee een e | In 1 
Z mene Ir. is wy fortune to barg z ga Bi 
Hake, with whom, though f agtes very well i ©: 


in. many ſentiments, yet there is one in Which 
we. are as contrary” as light and darkneſs. We 
are both in love. His miſtreſs is a lovely fair, 
and mine a lovely brown. Now as the priſe 
of our Ames beauty emplbys much of our 
time, we have frequent quarrels in entering 
upon that ſubject, while each ſays all he = to 
defend his i For my own part, I la 
racked my fancy to the utmoſt; and eine 
with the greateſt warmth of imagination, have 
told him, that night was made before day, and 
many more fine things, though without at) 8 mute 
70 55 nay, laſt night” I could not forbear 1 
ing with more heat than judgment, that 

devil ought” to be painted white. Now m 
deſire is, fir, that you would be pleaſed to git 
1 us in black and white your opinion in ror matter 
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of diſpute between us; which will either furniſh . 
arguments to 
me nas 


me with freſh and. 3 
maintain my own taſte, 
repining allow that of mY, Nn fellow, 
know very well that I have Jack. Eleselandꝰ 
and Bond's. Horace on my fide ; but then he has 


ſuch a band of thymers and romances Writers, 
with which he Jan me, and is ſo continu- 


locks, milk, marble, 1voryy reds bwans, {now; 
daifies, dee and the lond know h. which 
he is always ſounding with ſo muckiivehehience 
in my ears, that 1 Yo puts 

ſtudy how to anfwer him; and h find that d dn 


ich pour ie ee fr 11 00 ; noi 
We 6 24 1 9At,cos 1 59 925119 


all, 

ue IA Þ Fun und 
our | . 725 5 
Me 3 JL Cleveland, a 2g, The thinks 
| (0 \ Th ono des nt know wh ai be gage 


ave de papers in this volume diſling iſhed by-the 

nes viich appears at the end of this Þ 2 

ave ood likewiſe at the bottom of N. 2 crigival pope | 
a. ho, but it was omitted on its fir land tg in $vo, in 


1712, In the ſmall edition of 8 n is 
nxked as in the folio, with. the ignature B. $66 She. 


Vol. vi. Ne 404, au | e at e 


ly chiming to the tune of golden treſſes, yellow 


nie into n hren 
in a fair way to be quite confounded,) without 
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rank 

man 
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Lehink 15 and: Leer =. 
tion; but if I ſhall be toll — 1 am _—__ he 
prejudice, I am ſure it is an honeſt — * 
it is 4 prejudice that ariſes from the love of heir 
country; and therefore ſuch an one as. 1 * 
always indulge. I have in ſeveral papen . he 
oddeaveired to expreſs my duty andeſteem for Wi... 
the church of England, and « "this as an bei 
eflay, upon the civil part of our. conſtitution, Wl ©. 
ving often entertained myſelf with-reflectio WW be 

on this ſubject, which I have not ANT with nber 
other writers. ee Oy — 
. form of; government appears 40 me the mute 

moſt reaſonable, Which is moſt conformable to E dem 
the e quality that we find in human = "ry 
provided it be conſiſtent with public * . 
tranquillity. This is what may properly uff 
called liberty, which exempts one man from nk 
ſubjection to another, ſo far as the order and 8 


economy of government will permit. 
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Liberty ſhould reach e 


87, 


if it only ſpreads among p 
there had better be none at all, 


who are deprived of it, by ſetting before Thank 
: diſagreeable ſubject of compariſon. © ' - 
This liberty is beſt 
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their li „is when the 1 d lative risin 
1 the 1 2 perſons ſo p di inguiſhed, 
* «tb / providhl for the particular intereſts of 
1 their E ranks, they — providing for the 
ol whole body of the le; or in other words; 
be when hc] is no part of the people that has not 


kgiſlators, 
lf there be bus one body af abi en it is 


here will want a caſting voice, and one of 


paſſage in Polybius wich another in Cicero to this 
Pupoſe, without a ſecret pleaſure in applying 


BTA S8 T BRE 


30% 
/ individual ef 
le, as they all ſhare one common —_ , 


deny only aggravates the misfortuns ef ach , 


preſerved, hide the . 

8 power is lodged in ſeveral perſons, 
pecially if thoſe perſons are of different ranks. 

nd intereſts; for where they are of the ſame 

unk, and conſequently have an intereſt | to 

nanage peculiar to that rank, it differs but little 

fom a deſpotical government in a ſingle perſon; 

But the greateſt ſecurity a people can have for 


common intere! dis net at leaſt one: IR of oy | | 


o better than a tyranny z if there are only two, 


nuſt at length be ſwallowed up by diſputes and 
Ontentions that will n neceſſarily ariſe between 
em. Four would rc eee 8 
ence as two, and a greater number would cauſe 
bo much confuſion. I could never read a 


t to the Engl confi, which it * 5 
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wiheh hover: 2 Raman, /, Batt theſe gre 
aut give the Pre-Eminence to a miꝝt govem. 
ment, conſiſting of three branches; ch egi, 
the nable, and the ar. They had doubt. 
laſs in their thoughts the conſtitution of the 
Roman commonwealth, in which the canſul 
_ repreſented the king, the ſenate the-nobles, anc 
the tribunes the This diviſion of th 
three powers in t he oman conſtitui a F 
no means ſo diſtin& and natural, as it 1 in he 
Engliſh form of government. Ameng 
objections that might be made ta it, It} jnk t 
chief are thoſe that affect the conſular Some 
which had only the ornaments without the force 
of the regal authority. Fe number had no 
a a caſting voice in it; for which reaſon; if a 
did not chance to be employed abroad, wb 
the other ſat at home, the public huſineſs w 
ſometimes at a. ſtand; while the conſuls pt | 
two different ways in it. Belides, L do not find 
that the conſuls had ever a voice in the 
paſſing of a law. or decres of the ſenate; ſo d 
indeed they were rather the chief body * | 
nobility, or the firſt miniſters of ſtate, than 
diſtin branch of the fovereignty, in which 
none can be looked upon as a part, he arp no i 

2 part e Had the conſuls bee 
inveſted with the regal authority to as 12 | 
degree as our monarchs, there would never la 


been any oceafions for à diftaterſhip, VI 


had in it ede power of all the: three oxen, 
: e in the lubvesfion of the whole conſtitution -r 


e BS 
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e deſp px 

INCE Wag 8 f 11 5 1 
1 jus, 1. i | rote his people 
that he is but ſince xt the 


D N= petty is wiſe and. ge 
pou find ten of à ęontrary character, it is very 


— Ae e or - 
to have its public ban 1 3 6 peng 
en the virtue — 44. 2 ſingle perſog 


into the hiſtory I ha or inta any 
be of abſqlute —— w. wany . tyrants 
muſt you read through, before you come to an 
emperar that is ſupportable. But this is not all; 
in honeſt pri vate man often grows cruel and 
abandoned; when canvefted mo 20 what ho 
prince, Give a man pawer of 
pleaſes with impunity, you extinguiſa his fear, 
ad conſequently  ayertur in him one of the 
great pi lars of morality, This t We find 5 
confirmed by matter of fact. Haw. many x 
hopeful heirs apparent to grand ane, when 
in the poſſeſſion of them, have betame 15 
. of luſt and * As an: a. al 

e tell us we ought to mak our goverNy 

ments on eapth like that 2 N 
they, is aliggether monarch) [7 
Was man like his Creatax in en = 
| Gould be fox alles he rent mall but | 
Ar Eads | 

Ter, I no Means 5 
8 
lar will and pleafnre. 
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„ TRE SPEC TATOR ws a 
It is 0d#*to confider the nne 


def ic government and barbarity; d bow the 


making of one rſon more than man, makes 


the reſt leſs. Above nine parts of che world in 


ten are in the loweſt ſtate of flavery, and con- 
ſequently ſunk in the moſt groſs; and brutal 
rance. European ſlavery is indeed tate of 


5 berg if compared with that which prevails in 
the other three diviſions of the world; and 


therefore it is no wonder that thoſe who grove 
under it, have many tracks of light among them, 
of which the others are wholly deſtitute.” 
Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of 
liberty, and where theſe abound, Jearning and 
all the liberal arts will immediately Jift up their 
heads and flouriſh. As a man muſt have no 
ſlaviſh fears and apprehenſions hangi pon — 
* who will LO e the flights e 


eculation, and puſh his resale hone 


; wire chrners of truth, ſo it is neceſſar — 
m to hahe about him a competeriey'* ofa 
conveniercies of life 

The fit thing every one Toots foo! is to 
provide himſelf en neceſſaries. This point 


Will ingreſs our thoughts until it be ſatisfied. 
If this is taken care of to our hands, we look 
dut for phaſures and amuſements ; and among 4 


t nunber of idle people, there will be many 
whoſe plaſures will lie in reading and contem- 


ur Theſe are the two great ſources of 


wledge, and as men grow wiſe they naturally 
love to tommunicate qo r avs 6-7 and 


others fg the IR of ſuch a . lie, 


. 5 | 4 _ 


4 
o 
« 
* 


Z= 2 


— tber eee emulate, 
— Dm paſs one another, until uA nation 
is filled with Aer. of wiſe and underſtanding 


perſons. Eaſe and plenty are therefore the g 
cheriſhers of knowledge: and as moſt of the 


deſpotic governments of the world have neither 
of them, they are naturally overrun with igno- 
ance and barbarity. In Europe, indeed, not- 
withſtanding ſeveral of i its princes are abſolute, ' 
there are men famous for knowledge and learns 
ing; but the reaſon is, becauſe the ſubjects are 
of them rich and wealthy, the prince not 
hinking fit to exert himſelf in his Full ma 
like he princes of the eaſtern nations, 


2, 


conſtitution, having ſo many proſpects of 1 
vithin their view. But in all deſpotie govern- 
ments, t h a. particular. prince may favour 
arts and letters, there is a natural racy of 
mankind, as you may obſerve from Auguſtus's 
rien, how the Romans loſt themſelves by 
degrees until they fell to an equality with the 
noſt barbarous nations that ſurrounded thin. 
Look upon 
would think its inha lived in different - 
climates, and under different heavens,” from . 
thoſe at preſent: ſo different are the geniuſes | 
which are formed under nen Hlavery, and 
orecian liberty. 10 $31; 154415 EF 

Beſides poverty and want, othet 
reaſons that 'debaſe the minds of men who live 
under flavery, | though: I: _— on this as the 


principal, 4 i bat cy of 1 pn 
e 


ond to j orance an 
do. to ignorance” ad Barbarity, though: ac 
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S 


FEELS ESES 


ſubjets ſhould be invited to new- mould their 


Greece under its free ſtates, and * 


g 


-” AR SPECTATOR: Nay, 


infiſted upon by others, is, I think amungnfwer. 
able argument againſt that form aof g 


as it ſhews how repugnant it is to the good of ad 
mankind, and the perfection of human nature; p 
which ought e to be ae _— ends of all civil Wl 
ame * err og dd 
; A Mac cnc the 


* * At] y-lane, ou N day, Jan. ag, 
3 an. 29, The NT. the Hay-warbe 
gane Argantes by Mr. Be er, > wa arrived; 
fredo, by een ON IAIN Mn. 
 Rarbier. | | 10 13-34 77 
14 Ware Cent Maori ben Jarbadoes, & 5 
in olio. See Tat, ed. 1786, 15m. b Vol, vi 
2855. introducto ry note on e of Ke. 9 
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Bom fear ũl... »» Bi wh 

4 F n Ye a Fit . and 
© Mr. SPECTATOR, : in wad Tips vill; 

oy N en ve you; ſpoke. PEP ay 
CnmuRtthe, you 1 to be very impl. I 
tial, and not to ſpare even your own ſex, fou be: 
any of | their ſecret or open faults:icome;unde WY alt 
your cognizance 3 which has given.me-enco Bll Nor 


ragement to deſcribe à certain. racties, of war 
kind under the denominatien of wale-/jils 
They are — — 
2 om t —— — 
of gallantry, chink uſt pay 

to one particular fair 2 in order to which. the 


i 
e . 
„ 1, & c. 
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ſingle out from amongſt the herd of females her 


o whom they deſign to make their fruitleſs. 
addreſſes. - This done, they firſt take every 


opportunity hangs o in her * wt and they f Fg 


EESRET S 


neyer fail u occaſions to be particular 
to her, layi r at her feet, rotſtng | 
the reality 7 paſſion with a thou 


ſoli a rite and ſaying as nds = 
ct their ſtock of widow allow; and if 
they are not deficient that way, generally ſpeak 
ſo as to admit of a double interpretation; which- 
the credulous fair is too apt to cape + 
advantage, ſince it frequently happens to be a 
rw, innocent young creature, w 
» world as ſincere as herſelf, and fo her 
heart becomes an eafy prey to thofe 
hi ul monſters, who no ſooner ive it, 
but immediate they grow cool, and ſhun her 
vhom they before ſeemed fo much to admire, 
1 to act the fame common: place 
nillainy towards another. A coxcomb fluſhed 
vith many of theſe infamous victories ſhal fay 
te is ſorry for . * fools, proteſt and vow 
be never thought of matrimony, and. wonder 
alking civilly can — ſo ſtrangely miſinterpreted. 
Now, Mr. Spectator, you that are a od 
friend to love, — I hope, obſerve upon tlioſe 
vho abuſe that noble paſſion, and raiſe it in 1 
innocent minds by a deceitful affectation of it, 
fer which they defert the enamoured. | 
teftow a little of your 
beliering females who already have, or are in 
anger of having we N hearts; in which you 

| 5 WE. 
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A 
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Min, 
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thinks all 


counſel on canto Sr 
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N* 

will oblige a great part of this town, but in « 
Nn manner. Vo 0124 . 
Bir, your (yet hinrt-whole) admirer, — 
Aud devoted humble ſervant, il” 


Bure LAINIA, the 


Melainia's $ 1 is e . 
eneral a folly, that it is wonderful one could fo 
th overloo FL But this falſe gallantry pro- 
s from an'impotence of mind, which wake 
thoſe who are guilty of it — of purſuing 
what they themſelves ap Many a mn 
wiſhes: a woman his N whom he dare not 
take for ſuch. Though no one has power over 
his inclinations or ele he is a ſlave to com- 
mon fame. For this reaſon, I think Melainia 
gives them too ſoft a name in that of male 
coquets. I know not why irreſolution of mind 
ſhould not be more contemptible than/impotence 
of body; and theſe frivolous admirers would be 
but tenderly uſed, in being only included an the 
ſame term with the- inſuffeient another way 
They whom my correſpondent- calls m 
coquets, ſhould hereafter be called fribblers. 4 
fribbler is one who profeſſes rapture and admi- 
ration for the woman to whom he addreſſes, i 
and dreads nothing ſo much as her conſent. 
His heart can flutter by the force of magen. 
but cannot fix from the force of j 
It is not uncommon for the parents of your 
women of moderate fortune to wink at the 
addreſſes of fribblers, and expoſe their children 
to the ambiguous behaviour which Maki 


_ 


complains of, until by the fondneſs to one th 


libertine women, fo will I be as little merciful 


o this, all viſitants who frequent families 
wherein there are young females, are forthwith 
required to declare themſelves, or abſent from 


would paſs their time more to the advantage of 
thoſe whom they viſit. It is a matter of too 
great moment to be dallied with: and I ſhall 
expect from all my young people a ſatisfactory 
account of appearances. Strephon has from the 


riddle he preſented to Eudamia; and Chloris 


whether ſhe will have Philotas, whom a woman 


* 


fortune, languiſhes to call her ow. o 
T0 THE SPECTATOR. | {|| 
SIR, 1 1 1 It 1 
* SINCE ſo many dealers turn authors, 


their wares, one who from an author turned 


I will not however 
hem, for ſelling cheaper 


ade to turn author again. 
let up like ſome of th 
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veto loſe, they become incapableof lovetowitds/ 
others, and, by conſequence, in their future 


„ | Wi arriage lead a joyleſs or a miſerable life. A8 
4. therefore I ſhall in the ſpeculations which 


regard love, be as ſevere as I ought on jilts and 


to inſignificant and miſchievous men. In order 
places where their prefence baniſhes ſuch as 
publication hereof ſeven days to explain the 


a hour after this comes to her hand, to declare 


of no leſs merit than- herſelf, and of- ſuperior 


ad write quaint advertiſements in praiſe of 


dealer may be allowed for the advancement of 
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than the moſt able honeſt tradeſman can; nor 
do 1 e 2 ene ee for choice and 
cheapneſs of China apan wares, tea, fans, 
a 1 pictures, 9 or 2 Indian 
s. Placed as I am in Leadenhalk-ftreet, 
near the India company, and the centre of that 
trade, thanks to my fiir cuſtomers, my war. 
houſe is graced as well as the benefit days of 
my plays and operas; and n_ Foods! 
fell ſeem no leſt acceptable than the fc 
books I tranſlated, Rabelais, and Don Quixar. 
This the critics allow me, and while they like 
my wares they may diſpraiſe my writings. But 
as it is not ſo well known yet, that I frequently 
croſs the ſeas of late, and ſpeak in Dutch and 
8 French, beſides other languages, I have the 
conveniency. of buying and ———— rich bro- 
cades, Dutch atlaſes, with gold and ſilver, or 
without, and other foreign filks of the neweſ 
modes and beſt fabricks, fine Flanders lace, 
p linens, and pictures, at the beſt hand; this my 
ll new way of trade I have fallen into, I 
= better publiſh than by an uten to 
My wares are fit only for ſuch as your readers; 
and I would beg of you to print this addreſs in 


— . on A oat noiſes oe rene — 
of 


1 


| your paper, that thoſe whoſe minds you adonl dn 
j may take the ornaments for their perſons and te 
houſes, from me. This; fir, if TN may pre- "ure 
ſume to beg it, will be the greater favouf, 81 


as I have lately received rich filks and fine 


- Jace to a conſiderable value, which will b mu 
 fold#cheap. for a quick return, and as | Have Dun 
alls a large ſtock of other goods. Indian 61: > m 


wete. formerly a great branch of our trade; 11 
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ince we muſt not ſell them, we muſt ſeek 


. amends by dealing in others. This 1 will 
plead for one Who would leſſen the nutabet of | 
teaſers of the Muſes, and*who ſuiting his ſpirit 


to his circumſtances, humbles the poet to — 
the citizen. Like a true tradeſman, I hardly 
eyer look into any books, but thoſe of accounts. 
To ſay the truth, I cannot, I think, give you 
a better idea, of my being a downrig ht man of 
traffic, than by * I — read 
the advertiſements, than the matter of even your 
paper. I am under a great ion to take 
this opportunity of admoniſhing other writers to 
follow my example, and trouble the town no 
more; but as it is my preſent buſineſs to increaſe 
the number of buyers rather than , 1 
haſten to tell You that l am | 
Sir 7 your moſt 8 
And moſt obedient en 
. PETER MoTTEUX®. 


A r „ 
" This writer died a violent death, and i is ſaid to have been 
hs own executioner, In an advertiſement dated Whitehall, | 
March ts 3 -18, he is ſtiled Peter Antony Motteux late 
cet, and the time of his dearh is hn rx 
— It ſays, he was found dead on. W 
n $ 19th of Feb. laſt, in an houſe of ill fame in 
— utcher- row, near Temple- bar, * that th there 
everal circumftanoes to rta ſuſpicion ring dong 
murthered. The adv s om tO 2 conditional f 
da reward of gol. for the diſcovery of the actual ee, | 
Ne Lond. Gaz. N. 2698, 2629, and 2695. It is ſaid, that 
t the time of his death he was the huſband of 2 . 
miable woman, and the father of a fine _- 
publiſhed 2 poem on tea; . tranſlated ng Don 
Quixote, and various drarnatit . ſome or "not which 
(ook the the won. WIG er, in ac _ anmodkae be tb he * 
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a pariſh ſexton, ſometimes for an undertaker, 
and ſometimes for a doctor of phyſie. In this 
however, I am guided by the ſpirit of a philoſo- 
pher, as I take occaſion from hence to reflect 
upon the . pro! increaſe and diminution of 
mankind, and confider the ſeveral various, ways 
through which we paſs from life to eternity. 
am very well pleaſed with theſe weekly admoni- 
. tions, that bring into my mind ſuch thoughts 
| as ought to be the daily entertainment of every 
1 reaſonable creature; and can conſider with ple- 
ſure to myſelf, by which of thoſe deliverances, 
or as we commonly call them, diſtempem, | 
may poſſibly make my eſcape out of this world 
of ſorrows, into that condition of exiſtence, 
wherein I hope to be happier than it is poſiible 
for me at pee to conceiv eee 
But this is not all the uſe I make A gr 


above-mentioned weekly paper. A 
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mortality is, in my opinion, an unan{werable 
ugument for a Providence. How can we, 
without ſuppoſing ourſelves; under the conſtant 
care of a Supreme Being, give any poſſible 
account for that nice proportion, which we find 
in every great city, between the deaths and 
births of its inhabitants, and between the num 
ter of males and that of females brought into 
the world ? What elſe could adjuſt in ſo exact 
manner the recruits of every nation to its 
bfſes, and divide theſe new ſupplies of 2 
nto ſuch equal bodies of both ſexes? Chance 
could never hold the balance with ſo ſteady a 
hand. Were we not counted out by an intel- 
gent ſuperviſor, we ſhould ſometimes be over- 
charged with multitudes, and at others waſte 
way into a deſert: we ſhould be ſometimes: a 
fopulus virorum, as Florus elegantly expreſſes. it, 
generation of males, and at others a ſpecies 
of women, We may extend this conſideration 
bevery ſpecies of living creatures, and conſider 
the whole animal world as an huge army made 
up of innumerable corps, if I may uſe that 
term, whoſe, quotas have been kept entire near 
ive thouſand years, in ſo wonderful a manner, 
that there is not probably a _—_ ſpecies loſt 
wring this long tract of time. Could 
general bills of 


1-8 2 


” 


ing inſtances would they be of that Providence 


Vhich watches over all en e e 


church, who upon reading thoſe words-in the 
. fifth chapter of Geneſis, * And all the days that 


all the days of Methuſelah were nine hundred 


the world, as not e a 


dreadful ſeaſon. I may alſo add, that there ur 


| take to be this, becauſe there is no other ſing 
can poſſibly be the caſe of every one who read 
| which not one man in a million is likely to b. 
of death, we cannot forbear being attentive i 


ral, the ſtateſman; or the phi 


ſhall certainly reſemble. 
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I have heard of a great man in the Romifh 


Adam lived were nine hundred and thirty yean, 
and he died; and all the days of Seth were nit 
hundred and twelve years, and he died; and 


life worth purſuing, which had not regard 1 
Ihe truth of it is, there is nothing in hi 

which is ſo improving to the reader as thole 
accounts which we meet with of the deaths of 
eminent perſons, and of their behaviour in that 


no parts in hiſtory which affect and pleaſe the 
ech in ſo ſenſible a manner. The reaſon 


circumſtance in the ſtory of any perſon, which 
it. A battle or a triumph are conjunctures i 


at the pon 


every thing he ſays or does, becauſe e are ſu 
that ſome time or other we ſhall ourſelves be 1 
the ſame melancholy circumſtanoes. The gene. 
Ar Pu 


or later, ve 


haps characters which we m 
the dying man is one whom 
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[t 1s perhaps, for the ſame kind of reaſon; 
tat few books written in Engliſh, have been ſo 


much peruſed as Dr. Sherlock's Diſcourſe upon 
heath; though at the ſame time I muſt on, 
ut he who has not peruſed this excellent 3 
us not perhaps read one of the ; 
ſuaſives to a W life that ever, was api get | 
pany language. 
The conſideration. wich! -whigh: 1 hall cloſe 
this eſſay upon death, is one of the moſt aneient 
nd moſt beaten morals that has been recom- 
nended to mankind. But its being ſo coms 
non, and fo univerſally received, though it 
takes away from it the grace of novelty, adds 
jery much to the weight of it, as it ſhews that 
it i falls in with the oral ſenſe of mankind; 
I ſhort, I would have every one conſider that 
be is in this life nothing more than a pa 
ind that he is not to ſet up his reſt here, bue to 
keep an attentive eye upon that ſtate of 
to which he approaches every moment, 
rhich will be for ever fixed and 
This ſingle conſideration would be permanent, 
eioguith the bitterneſs of hatred, the thirſt, of 
rice, and the cruelty of ambition. 8 
[ am very much pleaſed with the paſſage of | 
buriphanes, a very ancient poet, who lived near | | 
an wake years before: Socrates, which | 
ſents the life of man under this view, as I have 
here tranſlated it word for word. Be nt 
meved,* ſays he, above meaſure for thy 
deceaſed friends. They are not dead, but have 
only finiſhed that joumey which it is neceſſary 
br every one of us 10 __ We * 
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muſt to that t place of reception 
. are 2 — aſſembled; ＋ 
this general rendezvous of mankind, live up 
ther in another ſtate of being. 

J think I have in a former paper, taken 
notice of thoſe beautiful metaphors in ſcripture, 
where life is termed a pilgrimage, and th | 
2 through it, are all called Fab wal 
ojourners upon earth. - I' ſhall conclude this 
with a ſtory, © which I have ſomewhere: read in 
the travels of fir John Chardin. That gentle 
man after having told us, that the inns * 
receive the cara vans in Perſia, and the eaſtem 
countries, are called by the name of cara- 
vanſaries, gives us a relation to the follow W 

K derviſe ee hook h Tau, b dein 
W at the town of Balk, went into the 
king's palace by miſtake, as thinking it to be 
public inn, or caravanſary. Having loobel 
about him for ſome time, fin entered into a long 
| nas {greed he w_ down 1 Note 
t, in order to repoſe himſelf upon 
it, after this Han manner of the colder nations. He 
had not been long in this poſture before he was 
_ diſcovered by ſome of the guards, who aſked 
him what was his buſineſs in that place? The 
derviſe told them he intended to take up hs 
night s lodging in that caravanſary: The guard 
let him know, in a very angry manner, that 
the houſe he was in was not a caravanſary, but 

the king's It happened that the king 
himſelf pa ed — the gallery during this 
debate, and ſmiling at the miſtake of the derviſ: 
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your ur majeſty a ae or two. Who were 
perſons that in e houſe when it 


fr built? 
nceſtors.? n 1 ys th eg, 1 
he laſt perſon that lodged here?? 


ie derviſe, that lodges here at preſ Present d. 
by him, that it was he himſelf... 


anſwered, The young prince 
bis ſon. ©. h fir,” ſaid the derviſ 1 e 
th: changes its inhabitants ſo often, and 
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led him how he could poſſibly be ſo dull as not 
diſtinguiſh a palace Fang a caravanſary? 
dir, — the 43 give me leave to AK 


replied, His 
replied, * His father.* And who is ** T 


8 the derviſe, * will be here. — 
ons The | 


aß receives ſuch a perpetual ſucceſſion of 9 | 
4 knot a palace, but a mvnnſam. L Raw 

the ##* Air pum 1 3 

be nus for Ar pangs, fg the ſeveral properties of the air; ES 

oked Ws pumps, with Iſls for the new way of cupping : fes 

lone — of which NIE e > another „ | 
NY 1 inci 8; yphons an W-pipes, /W * 

a e anatomical inj ons; h droſtatic ballances, Kc. as in 

upon Hind- court, Fleet. Meer. "A lawp, 6 cupping- lales. 
He By Addiſon, * it is a poſed, London. See No 

vu, and Ne 221, noſey. an IE 
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Tas 8 "wh Wk, Ki am + 0 
their friend, take all opportunities 10 Ache 
titude'to me for being fo. They could nat 
ve a better occaſion of obliging me, than or 
which they Jatoly-took hold f. They def 
-__ friend Will / comb to m me t 
the reading of a new tragedy; it is 
The Diftreſt Motherr. I muſt conti, th hough 
' ſome days are paſſed fince I enjoyed that enter 
tainment, the paſſions of the Keen charade 


| 
| 

L dwell ſtrongly upon ** imagination; and 
| 


ngratulate the age, are at laſt to le 
ath and human life repreſented in the ir 
dents which concern heroes and-Hetpines 
| * of the Play is ſuch as becomes t hoſe of 


7 
|» 


** The motto in — i 


likewiſe; 
| : Spirat Tragicum ſatis, et feliciter audet. 


2 The tragedy called The Diſtreſt Mother, on which th 

r is a critique, was written by Ambroſe Phulips, 

printed in 12mo, in 171g. It is little more than a trania 
from the Andromaque of Racine, who, as well as Er p 

_ deviates from the 8 of hiſtory, in making Hermione kl 

herſelf on the body of Pyrrhus, who was ſlain by her int 

=_ She 1 N. and was ne * 


* 
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he „ wi 
boſe of the higheſt figure. It vas a moſt exqui - 
ic pleaſure. to me, to: obſerve-real tears p 
om the eyes of: thoſe who had: Jon g made it 
eit profeſſion to diſſemble aiQtion; and the 
nyer, who read, frequently: threw dyn the 
, until he had givem vent ta the humanity 
ch roſe in him at ſoine irreſiſtible touches of ; 
—— flags, which did wok. | 
cool examinatiom, ta flom from . 
mis fortune of tis 
vſon re r rr 0 
— with the 1 — of 
ich as are enamoured of each other, merely a8 
N are eee 
ded upon high conceptions of 
ue and merity and th character which gives 
= ae the ply, i one who bas behaved: 
lf with 1 in che moſt impurtant 
rcumſtances of à female liſe, thaſe of a wife, 
au mother. If there be thoſe 
2 minds have'been-too attentive: upon the 
fairs of life, to have any notion of the paſhan . 
| love in uch amn n eee coop; ; 
nicular tempera, iet in the alove-mentioned 
nſiderations, the ſortow. of the heroine Will 
ore even the generality of mankind; Dom- 
« virtues concern alt the world, and there. tn 
one living who! is not intereſted that EN 
e A | 
Rnerous rl the | 
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maxims of conduct. 


for the fake of a ki dom, to mary the nem 
of her | huſband's and country: 
indeed who can deny but ſhe: 8 


defenſible, e Utery 


N 
of” om e and. theſe 'regan * 
ROY Rid ME 5 
ra 
froquents the Engliſh 1 Myr ki fa 
maar at Pty og thi 
— were rege, me C0 
genteel; but cee aaa th bet 
8 not buſy enough for che p the 
To ſupply this, feat ie in 
to be very careful in their foenes, andahore the 
things, that every part ſhould be perfedtly v fro 
dreſſed. I was very: glad' to fine t — 1 
not neglect my. friend's: admonition becnuſf jul 
there ks many in this claſs of critciſt fon 
who may be gained by it; butt indeed the trul vit 
is, that as to the work itſelf, it is bei bree 
Nature. The perſons fre of th | him 
in life, even that of princes ; but heir q may 
is not repreſented: by the. poet, with direc It w 
e — Te aud ollow them 1 
ev ene, but their in great 1 
wiſe of; ſentiment,: — -wort! 
. their: condition. To make ac character m ni new 
pot eat, this. author underſtands that it fbr the « 


its foundation in 1 rior its, a 

Ih . certain, un 
many an honeſt woman. HY 8 Ju 
culty, though ſhe had been the wife of Hecto 


honeſt: woman, but no herdine? That 8 
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would be in the higheſt d 
mother. When Cato Utinfis killed — 
Cottius, a Roman of ordinary quality and cha- 
ner, did the ſame thing; upon which one 
lad, ſmiling © Cottius might have lived, 

though Cæfar has ſeized the oth liberty. 

Cottius's condition might have been the ſame, 
let things at the uppet end of the world paſs as 
they would. What is further very extraordinary 
n this work, is, that the perſons are all of 
them laudable, and their misfortunes ariſe rather 
from Mn virtue, than propenſity to vice. 


The town has an iy js of doing itſelf 
juſtice in ſupporting the repreſentations of paſ- 


fon, ſorrow, indignation, even def} itſelf, 
within the rules 3 —— | 
heeding; and. ſince there is none can flatter 
limſelf his life will be always fortunate, they 
my here ſee ſorrow, as 0. would wiſh to bear 
ü whenever it arrives. NY 
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it in the 
It is 


"A. SpEcTAToOR, | | 
IAM mens * a 
dy called The Diſtreſt Moth 


rr 3 — it as L ought, for 
ſhall feel it too intimately to be able to utter 


t, I was laſt night „ | 


myſelf, which a be an ex 
age, and in the middle of the e ene there 
vas a ſtroke of ſelf- pity which quite me 
* Be pleaſed, fr, to print this letter, that 

I am oppreſſed i int his manner at ſuch an 


bn ; 
wy . certain — 8 audience ** not 


E rated grief of Oreſtes which 15 am to 
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think I am out; and I hope, with dus alan 
enge. e do kt with fatisfation../' 7 14: 
| = am, Sir. Ann 4 Fi Its 3 - 
Your om humble Ra TY 


4 1 i Sone Terzi. 
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face; F deſire 10 KG whether it was you, 
Pray inform me as ſoon as you _— ea been 
the mm e- Heentay rival.” ET SO 
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hw: Dean Mapa,” "2: 
14; es 42.6 IT Is not. 7 


> anger 


18 ** NN * 7 "4 * 


for was ve in nd ke my 
way. 2 11 pi 


Te 


„ 1, Your moſt 3 ©» 


e excellent Citedn:Wited| art 
fleet, is bo be ſold by . Shares Whit, 
[Hoſbarn, over again} ene 


folio, N 28 888 i 
ST This liquor . then commonly know 6 under 


name of Barbadoes water. ws TY; with notes; Vl 
N 235, vote, p. %. 007 LL RE, 31 
| *By Steeks, fromthe leuer bor. See. £70, eg. 
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CON "Ty EET? „ ALT; 21041411 a4; of 107 £74 
1 dern now coriſidered W 
Loſt under thoſe four: heads of the fable, 
he characters, the ſentimetits, and the language; 
nd have ſhewn that he exects in under 
ach of thefe Reads. F hope that I have made 
ſeveral diſcoveries which ma 
b thoſe who ate verſed 4 eriticat 
Were I indeed to chooſe my readers, by whoſe 
t F would ſtand or fall, they {hould not 
be ſuch as ate Ac ed only with the French 
nd Italian crities; but alſo with the ancient 
nd modem who have written ir either of the 
kaned languages. Above all, I world have 
hem well verſed in the Greek auch Latif 
vithout which/a man very often faricies he | 
nderſtands à eritie, her ee, he does not. | 


*mprehend his 1 N 45 #7 449 gh 7 
| FOE 17 £34 F120) EO (1391. .&6£ 

— Addifon's erhiq e 3 
i See Ne 279, 


\ it is called, his -Comrhent, on Mi 
Po. 1 V. 7 5 ae eriticiſm. Ser 55 75 27g, 
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It is in criticiſm as in all other ſciences and 
Hpeoulations ; one who brings with him any 
— notions and obſervations, Which heb 
in his reading of the poets, will find hi: 
_ own reflections methodized and explained, and 
perhaps ſeveral little hints that had afſeg in his 
mind, perfecte and improved in the w 
any * whereas vr. who has not theſe 
evious ights is very often an utter franger 
2 what | be reads, and apt to. pit 4 
inter 1 eee 
or is it ſufficient clas man, Who ſets 10 
e eee ſhould haye p 
| ORE. - unleſs he ce 
ar ical head. For s talent be 
is Pet 2 ly; puzzled and Py Ret vn 
vn; bl ders, miſtakes the ar thoſe he 


know how to convey. ils! 'thoug 
another with clearneſs and peripicui : Ai 
Pram beſt eritic, was ali ot 
97 1. that ever appeared in the: oil} 
e's Eſſay on. Human f gerliand ia 
thought a, very odd bobk fer man 
| be he ſel f maſter of. who wauld'y tate, 
tation by enten writings; i! thogh'a the 1a 
time it is very certain that an, aug, "whoa 
not learned the art of auen betwee 
words and things, and. of rngig 6 th bought 
and ſetting them in pr | 
notions he may have, proper. þ 
fuſion and obſcugi 
that there i is not 7 L 
as not ſhewn, even inthe Ate 


Is 
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dſurd, than for « man to {et aße 


I which they make uſe of, and by their. 
with the moſt common and ordinary f of 
uts and ſciences. A few general rules extracted 
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that he was 4 maſter en gas K anc 
delicacy-of his native tongue \« ee 


The truth of it is, there Fe not 


into all 
5 of toſs; 


this nature, among our 
mly defective in the above-mentioned 
9 but plainly diſcover, by the 


cut of the French authors, with a certain cant of 
vords, has ſornetimes ſet up an iiterate heavy 


writer, for a moſt fdicious-and formidable critic. 


One great ee. which r 
5 whe has neit e eee Ts 
this, that he ſeldom'ventures' to praiſe any p 
= 1 an none . has r . | 
received and applauded by the wy 
bis criticiſm LM wholly upon Hille faults 1 
ors, This part of à critic is ſo very es 
ſucceed in, that we find every ordinary re: 


pon the publiſhing of a new poem, — 


3 enough to turn ſeveral paſſag of it 


nto ridicule, and very often in the rig! Place, 1 


This Mr. Dryden has very agrevabl 
in theſe oe: celebrated lines 7 ok. Like; 
LE 38 _ "Ok I 1 44, Er Iu 


7 { In | 1 * * N 
"Iron, fike Med. (pon en; 


flows: 
288 vor d earch forpe rat 1 — ditt below“ 
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A true critic _ to dwell. rather upen 
icaliencits than i ections, te Ane the 
concealed beauties of a writer, and ehmmunicate 
to the world ſuch yr rh as are worth their 
obſervation, The moſt axquiſtte> wonds,./and 


fineſt ſtrokes of an author, are thoſe which ven 


often appear the moſt: doubtful and-exception- 
Sie yea who wants a-reliſla for polite leam- 
ing; 1 theſe, whieh- -@' foitr/undi(. 
ng. critic generally attacks with the 
teſt pr Men Tully n that it is 
rene err 
calls venbum ardemt, or as it may be rendered 
into Engliſh, a glowing bold expreſſion,” and 
to _ ke _ ED I cniti- 
e t Wit is 
a beauty, and of aggravating a fault; lean 
ſuch a treatment of an author naturally 
indignation! in the mind af an under 
reader, it has however. [of K ee 
generality of thoſe whoſe hands it falls ino 
the rabble of mankind being very apt t hint 
that every thing which is laughed 4. why 
mixture-of wit, is ridiculous in itſeli l.. 
5 Buch a mirth as this ig always 2 
in a critic, as it rather refudices 
than . eee and is capable 


A 


on a roper Adden. a Gulf and ipicy duton 

who ſhews it in an i per place, is as Umper 
tinent and abſurd. Balda, a man who has the 
gift af ridicule is apt to find» faule wich un 
ching that ans him an opportunity ed exerting 
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wage, THESBECTATOR ar 
his beloved talent; and very often cenſures a 
age, not becauſe there is any fault in it, but 


- e Such kinds of | 
5 are very unfair and diſing 


1 
1 * 
= — _ _ — - : - 
—= 
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ee e, baue always appeated | 
vn ny LA ll; 
As I intend in my r to ſhey the no 
defects in Milton's F aſe Loſt, I thought fit | 
to premiſe theſe few particulars, to the end that | 


be reader may Nad I aber; it, as on a 

very ungrateful work, and that I ſhall juſt paige 

x the impetfections without ——_— 

eee 

Wit nginus, Productions 8 

genius, with many lapſes and ys —— 
1 5 — — — wor 


famous critie, ſays he, having Le ogether 
all the faults of an eminent pet, made a preſent 
of them to Apollo, Who received;ithem;, very 


Fane and ra ſolved to make the author a 

table return for the trouble he had been gin 
them. In order to this, he ſet be we | - 

— of wheat, as it had been juſt | 


out of the ſheaf, II. the bi irik go th 
chaff from among the corn, and lay it aſide b 
mme, te the t 


with great n uh ple 4 1 
—— — due ſeparation, Was er 
by Ae ney * chaff for his 4 5 


Haine 15600 75 SIG LT 15 91 1 8 72 #334 03 THC 5.28 
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Dow quicquid agit, quopi oe wh i fy 21 
1 f ig 7 90 
| ebe. wy 1,7 andre 4 . 


— dozs, wheze'er hex ieps dende, 
| Grace 9; Wer 2 dee de 5 5 


by ee Fro 
44 no one can be faid to enjey hes | 
is only not ſick, without he feel ich hin 
- — tlome and invigorating p 
will not ſuffer him to femain a 
Nn on to action; ſo in the Nees & 
virttle, there is ſome additional grace equinet, 
to give a claim of excelling in this-or cht pa- 
ticular action. A diamond may want polifiung, 
though the value may be intrinſically ite me; 
and the fame good m may be done with different 
degrees of luſtre. No man'ſhould be'torifented 
with*himſelf that he barely does well}: hut be 
code perform every thing in the beſt, et 
becoming manner that he is ablGmee. 
_ © Tully tells us he wrote his'book of Offices, 
i bogs vo time of life — 
4M ent might not be prackiſed nor 
is 5 duty Fi: rao decency accom- 
| Ce by which. eve 1 is ry 
to, wi ſeem to be double \noth« 


? ug} >: x; 2 85 vx * . 


wiel = * By Aliſon; Stn 
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re wk ſtinguih it from othares 
je that inimitable. ſunſhine Titian ; is aid to 


e diffuſed over his landſſcips: which denotes 
tem his, and has been always unequalled by 
yy other perſon. ach IH . coinal6 ct a 

There is no one action in which this quality 
n ſpeaking of, will be more ſenſibly, perceived. | 
ban in granting a requeſt, or doing an office 
kindneſs. Mummius, by his way of con- 
ating to a benefaction, ſhall make it loſe its 
me; while Carus doubles the kindneſs, and 


x obligation. Fry "ole (ntl. eee 


* W the 4 tſel Zarus. 
wites with A- air, to 1 
2 miry of eee 
= half way, and conſents to a 1 | 
a coma which ranma ? 


il m is to be. preſerve | 18K: 7% 
0 i officers, Ke ſtr 


q 
f 
0 
= 


dreſs of thought, without ary 


6 and juſt moderation of youit mind 
and the co 


fance ſhe is ſuddenly to be married. 404 ol 
of diſtinction, figure in the world make 
it neceſſary for her to be at a more than onlin 


4 ic? fifty owns, ee theſe e2 


f lit; * -ſhould not on mers 
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example drawn from private life: ilch cure 
wich it ſuch a profuſton of liberal ;thart 

be exceeded by nothing but the F 
od-nature - jes- it. i is 
— the action will beſt ppeat in its firl 

rei * 

tlous omatnents. ae . om 4d Int 215 847 
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„ NN am fully acquainted with th 


the education Toy Ggyegie 
your daughter bears to your oW1 


expence, in clothes and equipage ſuitable 
her huſband's quality: by which, though b. 
intrinſic worth be not augmented, yet Wl 


=S = RS e >=» mw w 


receive both ornament and Juſt; \knov * 

your eſtate to be as moderate as the tices TA 
your mind are abundant, I muſt ge 

nyſelf ſome. 1 of the bund and as a p * 

your chil t her with — T} 


which ſum had been much 1 


"feared the ſmallneſs of it would:b eu 1 t 
_Jnducement: with you a6:agongy. 1 * F arewel pid 


Ts vs 74 


- Thus ſhould a benefat low! be; done wit 
good grace, and ſhine in the ſtrongeſt point 


riſe would be rather diſtaſteful than apree- 
tbe, Without it valout'y 
ntality, learning. into 
xeleſt demeanour into Ration. gba el 
pon itſelf, unleſs 2 be 1 
to peop 


* 


dame ing to Religion, apd gives its 
be juſteſt title ta che beauty of Beleg. A 
nan fully inſtructed in this art, may aſſume 
bouland ſhapes, and pleaſe, inal he may do 
thouſand actions ſhall become none ober but 
wnſelf ; not that the things 5 
lfferent, but the manner of doing them: 
f you examine,; each feature, by itſelf. 
lelaura and Calliclea are equally handſome, 


hit take them in the whole; ou carhbt 


terleſs nam es, the other of as 


The comelineſs of þ rſon, had the decent 
behaviour, add infinite wei 
rono ced by any 0 It i ks the want of this 
lat often Kira x xd hues and advice of ola 


kre in the minds of thoſe: they are directed to: 


ee and beauty, if accompanied-With- a 
paceful and bee ſeverity, is of mighty 


ſoftens hoſe — of art and nature, —— other- 


themſelves'are 


umeleſs faults: a fr, 1 20 4 N * ; 8 4d af ; 


rould 1 


liffer the coinpariſon'r-the one it Area { 


e ade. | 


zig perſons of no effect, and leave a difplet- 2 


— c 2 —O Tot — 4 


2 Ahamec Seki jen 4h 2 1 1 
; rebuke of a beauteous angel: ade, 
ee , (ores wins my tos Mig Nan 


4 80 ſpake the. cherub, and his N 
Severe in youthful beauty, added grace 
* Invincible, r Abaſh d the devil . we 
And felt how awful Goodneſs Is, and FM? 
e in he 8 N Rar Ind pin' 


II 
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accompanied the greateſt Wa 5 21 af 
moments. They avoided even an mideren 
poſture in the very article of death, I 
Ceſar gathered his robe about him, chat 
might not fall in a manner 'unbecon 
himſelf; and the greateſt concern that 


in che behaviour of Lucretis'when the adds 

herſelf was, that her body mould lie in an 

ns e the mind Which hd e it ts 
25 10 . | | 54 6 pt — on 
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Kine; bue of very Foe nind: that is, 
fir; I am to the laſt degree proud _— 
am ever railing at the rich for dein ung! 
which upon ſearch into my heart, I ud 1 
only angry at, becauſe I cannot 0 85 an 
myſelf, I wear _— hooped * 
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Inn calicoes wüen the fineſt are It 
;rcadful thing to be po n 
r if you „ a leture on that. ſubq en 
Eee 1199 KH YRIEE 4 batt: 2 
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xs the author of — Papers — 286, an No 316, which 
xe marked; wit gnature Z in the original edi 1220 
of the SpeRt. nfo 10. . ii pa ” has no ſignature in th 
bro of 171, but in the 12mo of that date, of all others; 


lgnature Z. The annotator wil [azar conjectures con. 
eming the author of this an oy other = diftin ſh 

by the mark of Z, at the cloſe of N- g16. | 
F. Baltaſar — — a n who \died 1658, onthe 
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ups the moſt corre& edition; it is publiſhed as here the 


wr al deen ſcience. 100 lord ! acon ſtyles The Doftrine 
buſineſs, under the titles of El Heroe, 5 EI! of | 
F ernando, El 1 El Critieon, and | 
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to aſſociate himſelf 2 tun ian 
ſave. the company oſ the 2 
3 of the 1 ace 
| an. honeſt min have ſome wſeful-i 
it, fer dete hop a e, 
It is certain, a great part of what we call good 
or ill fortune, riſes out of gat or wrong mea 
ſures and ſchemes of life. When „ ter 
compla ade van bps aver al li 
undertakings, FE in ty fuſpect him foran 


this way of thinking. cardinal. den uſe 
to ſay, that unfortunate and im 


rords for the fame thing, As thee: 


Temas, 


; pede ies 775 = 
+ pre management in the pe 

befalls, that not only Sylla . 

ſeveral of the Roman emperors, as is —— 
ſeen upon their medak, among their cher titles, 


A. Nang French reno of Gricial's EF Oracol 
Ke wi ns 
and FiDifcreto; under — or 3 ies which 
is the little book here " 


Vol. Ct wi _ 
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« heathens, indeed ſeen 'to have wvalued's - 
nan more for his good fortune than for any hr. 
qulity, which I think is very 


extraordin fund of merit and perfecti 
km, which li 


it is not Abbovened dy my obſervation? 


& not form a reſolurion, or ſtrike a blow, 'with- 
u the conduct and direction of fome deity? 

Doubtlefs, becauſe the ' poets eſteemed it the 
pateſt honous to be favoured dy the gods, and 
tought the beſt way of ng a man was, 
vrecount thoſe favours which naturally implied 


Hoke who ve ollen 
Who believe a ee fate of rewards 
im heir inns ad very a 


of a man's — from is 


t certainly, if thought the whole 
being was conchuded between our 


memos, I ſhould think a man's gobd 


ſinoe Providence would have io-oppor- 


to hes under the preſſure of misfortunes, has 
aſon to cry out, as they ſay Brutus did, «line 
Wu his death: O virtue, I have 

e as 2 ſubſtantial! | good, 6 
ere mene, i l 27 i Nr eg 
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ve themſelves that of Felix or Fortwviate. 


natural for thoſe 
who have not à ſtrong belief of another world; 
for how can I conteive a'man crowned with 
17 mn bleſſings, that has not forme 


pen to the Supreme eye, though my 
is the reaſon Homers and Virgil heroes 


r er 


„if they 


8 the meaſure and ſtandard of hiv 4 


| 2 rain . A tous unbelievers} | 


I find thou are 
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But to retum to our firſt point. Thou 
| Prudence does undoubtedly in a, greatimeaſ off 
rr the world, I ge 
16 certain there are — unforeſeen acciden 
aud occurrences; which very! often perten df” 


- fineſt ſchemes that can be laid by human v 
dom. The race is not W to the ſwik 
nor the battle to the ſtrong Nothing. le 
than infinite wiſdom ä an abſolute c 
mand over fortune; the higheſt degree. of j * 
which man ean poſſeſs, is 1 as e 
fortuitous events, and to ſuch ;contin . 
may riſe in the 1 of our affairs. N 
it very often happens, that pradencny'v 

has dba ot, coroner = 
hinders a man from being ee "4 
might poſſibly have been Without it. 
who only aims at what is likely to ſuet ed. an 
follows cloſely the dictates of human prudeceil 
never meets with thoſe great und ae . 
ſucceſſes, -which' are often the effect of 
guine temper or a more happy rat 
this perhaps may be the reaſon;/that, : 
to the common. obſervation, Fortune, lke a 
females, - Zee en in Nb Nr 

„Upon \the-whole; fines > man is ſo ſhort-ſfi 

Wav, ol and the aveidente W may ha 2 
him ſo various, I cannot but be of Dr. 1 
opinion in another caſe, that were, lr p 
doubt of Providence, yet it certainly wude 
very deſirable, there ſhould be ſuch a 
infinite wiſdom and goodneſs, « . ech 
we might rely i in the conduct of h 


142 3+ SL 


eſteem ourſelves u 
$ the bounty oh 
of our own Þ 


vith a medal which was ſtruck by Queen 
flizabeth, a little after the defeat of the invin- 
able armada, to perpetuate the memory; of that 


any bleſſing, rather as it 
aven, than the- acquiſition 


he king o - i puns and anthers: — . — _ 
enemies of t t great princeſs. to 

ber glory, aſcribed the ruin of their fleet rather 
v the violence of ſtorms and tempeſts, than to 
he bravery of the Engliſh. Queen Elizabeth, 
ſtead of 1 looking upon this as a diminution af 
ter honour, valued herſelf upon ſuch a ſignal 
our of Providence, and accordingly you ſre 


us repreſented a fleet beaten by a tempeſt; and 
lng foul upon one another, 9 —— 
Acription, Aauit Deus, et . — 
e blew. with | his wind, and 

attered, x n by 20 Tarun S kat ; 
lt is W een ere evan 
hoſe name J cannot at preſent recollegt v, an 
ho had been a er favourite of F = 
dat, upon recounting his victories among 
nends,. he added at the end of  ſeveralugreat 
ions, * And in this Fortune had no.ſhare# 
fer which it is obſerved in hiſtory, that he 
ver proſpered in any thing ee 179, 


d Li Bib 


1 motheusthe thenian;*'Sce 
W. vol. * 219. 


f 


dence. "1 am very well pleaſed 


axtraordinary event. It is well known how 


n the reverſe of the medal abovementioned, - 
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lt is a great preſumption to aſcribe; our, ſue- 
eſſes to, Our on management, and not qto 


= : 
? — - 75 
o { * 4 
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N 
As arrogance and a conceitednefs of our own a 
abilities are very and offenſive to men N 
of ſenſe and virtue; we! may be /fure they are 1 
highly diſpleaſing to that Being who delights in * 
an humble mind, and by feveral of his di 
ſations ſeems purpoſely — ſhew usy that our dn 
ſchemes, or prudence, have do ſhare in 
advancements. e 
Since on this ſubject 1e already admitted 
ſeveral — ee have — — 5 my 
memory is I Will con- ey 
clude chids. innvhjh's —— — A drop of e 
water fell out of a cloud into the ſea and findi of 
irfelf loſt in foch-an immenſity of fluid matter, WW 1 
broke out into the following reflection: Alas! lt 
What an *meonfiderable 'creature am I in this gu. 
prodigious ocean of waters! My exiſtence is f 
of no \concem to the univerſe: I am redubed to 20 
a kind of nothing, and am leſs that the leaſt of BN Th 
the works of God.“ It ſo happened that an im 
oyſter, which lay in the nei e che dus 
d , chanced to gape and {wallow'lts in the ef 
midſt of this its humble ſoliloquy. 1 the 
ſays the fable; lay u great while hardening int ben 
ſhell,” until aner e was ripened ine a cel 
pearl, which f ‚ nds of but 
after a long ſeries of — — port 
that famous pearl which iv fied on the wap al {i 
the Perſian diadee. fg 
eee, co! ing + rin 1712 


r The doo, Ne vgg. © 05 is 
1 is ar wrong, for it is — wad * E 
L, in t as pablicaon in fl, inthe Oy! _ 


8 
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ü is as cine of, FE: atl other ON 
every man 1s apt to rail at; et th ere 18 
apc in which almoſt all men en are 5 
ol it, and that is in the 8 of laying a greater 
1lue upon the gifts of fortune than we,ought. 


lt is here in England come. into our 1 70 * 
guage, as a . propriety. of. Fen lag RE 17, 
when we * ſpeak of E pores rſons to. We 
advantage, * N are peop . 
There is no doubt but. the: proper! 15 of Sp | 
implies, that a: man ſhould exert all 7 godd 
qualities imaginable z and if he, mean by. + "oy 
of Lane or quality, one who according to 
the wealth he ig maſter of. ez himſelf þ 
beneficent, and charitable, that term ought yer 
leſeryedly to be had in. the bigheſt veneratio : 
but when wealth i is; uſed only! as ĩt 18 the 1 92 
E and _Juxury, 10 be rich is yery 
commendation. o honour | 
per . 4 6 is, eee inſe- 


Wark and prise Li Mr. Ticken 10 N of edition Aalen, 


2 


orks in to. HY. 
Nets in 6. V — be aye 1 | 
written 10 len, and probably, 3 goal no . * 
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lence imaginable. in a creature hd dit feel | 
the extremes of thirſt and hunger, if he did 
not prevent his appetites befote they c upon 
him, to be ſo forgetful of the common neceſſ. 
ties of human nature, as never te t dn e 
| ls yh the poor and needy. [The fellow wi 
eſcaped from a ſhip which rick upon a 
in the weſt, and joined with the cduntry pe 
to deſtroy his brother ſailors, and 
b wreck, was thought a moſt 'execrable 
ture; but does not every man who enjoys 
poſſeſſion of what he naturally wants, ad is 
unmindful of the unſupplied diſtreſs of —_ 
'meri, betray the ſame temper of e ee 
a man looks about him, and with f 
riches and poverty, beholds ſorne dra wn if pomp 
and equipage, and they, and their Ver) ſervants 
with an air of ſcorn and triumph  oyerlooki p 
the multitude that pals, by them; and in the 
ſame ftreet; a creature of tlie ſume make, crying 
out in the name of all that is good and ſacred 
' W behold his miſery, and give Him eme ſup 
ply againſt hunger and nakedneſs; who woul 
believe \heſe two beings Were f the lame 
ſpecies? But ſo it is, that the conſideration o 
fortune has taken up all our minds, and as 4 
have often complained, poverty and x 
ſtand in our imaginations in the places of go 
and innòcenee. But in all ſeaſons them wi 
be ſome inſtances of perſons who, have ſouls tc 
large to be taken with p 
while the reſt of 8 ding 10 
ſuperiority in power a | 
tought enk Wen wack Nece Ys 
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below them. The charity ſchools, which have 
teen erected of late years, are the (greateſt 
nſtances of public ſpirit the age has produced. 
But indeed, . we conſider © hownlongnthi 
fort of beneficenre lias been on foot, it is rather 
from the — Nndes <bitbige 


bons to them f chat they make ſo great u gu 
One would think it i | ible that in the 8 
a fourteen years there ſhouid ave bet 
bouſand/! pounds beftowed::m gifts * — 
wr ſixteen hundred children, including males 
ad females v put out to methods of — 
b is not allowed mei to ſpeak of luxury 
fly with the ſevere ſpirit they deſerves: ſha 
nly therefore ſay} I ſhall very readily com- 
xund with any lady in a hooped petticoaty'46 
he gives the pliee df ene -half-yaid unis dg ; 
wvards clothing, feeding, and: miſtmacting/:arr / 
mocent helpleſs creature of W ſert im | 
ne of . theſe ſchools. The confcioufneſst of 
ich an action will give! her-featurezs'nobler | 
le on this illuſtrious day , thaw allcthe jewels 
lat can hang in her hairy or can beictuftered im 
ter boſom. | It would be uncourtly ti ſpea ãm 
uber words to the fair, but to men one man 
tke a little more f. Ut is monſtrous 
by 2 man cartediveriyithdclicnke defied; ras. 
dfancy he is not ina|condition very unjuſt and 
Uroportioned-to- the reſt1of mankind; while” 
E enjoys wealth; and exerts no ben volence or 
unty to others.. 3 As for this 8 it 
1» 10 gk 7 W225 ES 4 0 i 
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of thoſe- ſchools, 1 there) cannati any; aer more 
4 worthy: W e „ 
Aden tha in not iGicifilile: e gati 
Would you do itt fer public Sead nds n fo 
One Who will be an b III 
Jon do it for the een give 
to one who ſhall be iĩnſtructed in ewt 
ef: him for whole ſake you giwe it“ 
methinks, a moſt laudable inſti 
it / were af no er K 
ueing a race of good 
5 have more Waren re 
education. What Would „ 1 
cummon to lay out in uxchaſe o 
ont about him who/would add to all his rde 
be gave, the weight of the commandments; 1 
enforce: an obedience to them far? one We 
would} comſider his maſter as his father, hi 
friend, and benefactor, eaſy terms, anc 
in ion af na ther returm, dn modem 
wa and 80 Net, is * NOL 
— chi — too much among th 
— — — — 
t would t $:] 
— which would nat be ou 
in the child. All the ill/ offices and deſamato 
hi which take their birth — 
_ ticks\/ vanuld:beigatvedbedy: if this l f 
be made univerſal; -and;a 
* eee, of the perio 
ito take inter ibis 1 
or that of his 2 55 . Jon 


= ervice, or 
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*ndea dependencies: andi the; obligation 
— paternal air in the maſter, who 
_ be relieved: from much care and anniet 
by the gratitude ant diligence of an humble 
friend, attendi him as his ſervant: 4 fall into ; 
this diſcourſe i m a letter ſent to me. to give 
ne notice that fifty would be clothed, and 
uke their ſeats (at the charge of ſome genarous 
ie / Bride's church, on Sunday 
ext. I wiſh h:could -promiſe to myſelf any 
thing which my correſpondent (ores: to 

fom a publication of it in this: z for 

an be nothing added to what ſo — 
and learned men have ſaid on this occaſion. 
But that there may be ſomething here which 
vould move a generous mind; like that of him 
who wrote to me, I ſhall tranſcribe an hand- 
me paragraph of Dr. Snape's-ſerman on theſe 
_ wichen een incloſed with 

$ letter.. F4 3 en 70. N 
The wiſe Need cata 

th diſadvantages of the poor — EI 

idol the conveniencies of this. 


this . editcation; of 'whidliithale Y 
joy the benefit} who are low enbugh to-ſubmit 
wit; where they haye ſuch advantages without 
money, and without price, as the rich cannot 
purchaſe with it. The dearning which is given, 
5 generally more edifyi ; to them, than that 
Wich is fold to othars.,- do they become 


more exalted in goodneſs, by being depreſſed 


— — 


in fortune, and their en, ir teality 


901 amber een gave. * | 
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preferment. ei eee ice 


1 int 7191 es ute 1 l 75 


Nags. hurſc d lay, ono 717112. 
weft 2 4871 N fat 10 DT: 71115 D baute BY 7 
_ non ſen nit pereumtem farming 


t velut eee al ar 1 
, 71 4 1 i 
b e, 40 em 5597 tur 89 1 9 en | 


un ian 40 quenti fibi gau 100 4 


But iontainkind, that never Knows à mbar, 117" 9111 
| e egs their ſinking fortunes dun : - 


p they give, and ſpend, and walls, pon! 
PL hn lah.” 


Vn ieee Ne 
Mr. erreriusenp 2 3 1 CC +1 1-17 


Pate 1 AM turned jeg V great climat eric, 
and am naturally a man or a meek temper. 
Abvut'a dozen years ago I was married, for 
ſinls, to a young woman of a good family, 
19d of an high ſpirit ; but could 132 Wing zh 
to cloſe with ine, before I had enterec into a 
tfeaty with Her, longer than that of che 
alliance. Among other articles, it wäs there 


ſtipulated, that 15 ſhould have 400l. A + : 


pin-money, which I obliged" myſelf to") 
quarterly into the Hands of one, Wh at 
her plenipotentiary in that i I have = 
fince elt. obſerved my part in this folemn 
ow, fit, fo it is, that the lach 
childrer fince I marr ed her; to 


£ +. Fe; #4) 


* «By Steele, corhyaled 6 mee kon the lan. 
bon. See Ne 271. Paragr. ri h l Ls 
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which, if I ſhould credit our malicious meigh. 
hours, her pin- money has not a litt 
huted. The education of theſe my children, 
who, contrary to ectation, 
ery year, alin the ſo much,” that Fhive 
tegged their mother to free me from the obli-" 
ation of the above. mentioned pin-n /that: 
t may go towards making "proviſion fer her 
kmily. This propoſal makes her noble blood 
ſwell in her - veins,” inſomuch, that finding me 
little tardy in 3 laſt quarters payment, ſhe 
hreatens me every day to arreſt me; and pro- 
eds ſo far as to tell me, that if I de not do 
ker juſtice, I ſhall die in a jail To this ſhe 
ds, when her paſſion will let her argue calmly, 
hat ſhe has ſeveral play-debts ont ther. — 
which muſt be diſcharged very ſuddenly; and 
that ſhe cannot loſe her money as becomes 4 
roman of her faſhion, if ſhe makes me any 
latement in this article. I hope, fir, e 
ake an occaſion from hence to give your op 
pon a ſubject which you have not dae 
ud inform us if there are any precedents; for 
dis uſage, among our anceſtors ; or why wah 
jou find any mention of pin-money, in Grotingg . 
fuffendorf, or any other of the e 1 2 
lam ever the eee 6 
171 JoszaR Far, Bly. | 


1 % 74 1 in | 
As there i is no 22 — 4 4 5 2 more | : ny 
ſed advocate for the: fair ſex than myſelf; fo; 
re is none that would be more unwilling to 
made any of their ancient rights and privi- 
yes; but as the doctrine of * of a 
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very late date, unknown to our great grand- 
mothers, and not yet received by many of our 
modern ladies, I think it is for the intereſt of 
| both-ſexes; to keep it from ſpreading g 
Mr. Fribble may not, perhaps, 3 
miſtaken —— intimates, that the ſupplying 
a man's wife pin · money, is fumiiſhing ber 
with arms againſt himſelf, and in a manne 
becoming acceſſary to his bn diſhondur. We 
may indeed, generally ohſerves that in pr 
portion as a woman is more or Jeſs/beautiful, 
and her huſband advanced in years, the 2 
in need of a greater or leſs number of pins: a 
upon ai treaty of Marriage) riſes on falls in her 
demands accordingly my It muſt Jikewiſe be 
owned, that high Gully ty | i192! miſtreſs! d 
ive: the: much inflame this article in the — 
1119 "601; * 2 nt 
E But 3 age and-circumſtanc 2 
| on rties/ are pretty much upon: a level, be 
but chink the infiſting upon pin- money is ver 
extraordinary ; and yet we find ſeveral matehe: 
broken off upon this very heat. Whut,wou 0 
a foreigner, or one who is u ſtranger to thut 
practice, think of a lover that»! fofſakes hit 
miſtreſs, becauſe he'is not willing to ſheep net 
ns? But what would be thin of the 
— rx ſhould he be informed that ſhe ak 
five or fix hundred pounds a year for this uſe] 
Should a man unacquainted with dur 204/08 
be told e are E _ allowed in wha 
Britain, under the title 
prodigious conſumpt 3 thin! 
5 in this iſland? © One” h toy 
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verb, © is a groat a years): ſo 
to this calculation: my friend 


that, acc 

e wife muſt every year make uſe of 

aght millions 2 — andifocry> ths 
R eee eee 


new pins. 
wi parc t that our . ladies 
&): 2 under 7 
a — other conveniencies of life; 1 
ould therefore wiſh; for: the honour of, my 
country-women, that they had rather called it 
redle- money, which might have implied ſome- 


thing of od houſewi and not have/given 

rorld occ: — —— 
and trifles — always the upp ermoſt Place in 
1 woman's th ts. 174 tt! e ein "Hh 


| I know ſeveral of my fair ade; urge in 
Ins of this practice, that it is but a nece 
proviſion make for themſelves, in 
their hu ves à churl, or a fr 10 
that they con dev this allowance as à kind of 
iimony, which: they may lay their claim to; 
vithout actually — from their huſbands; 
but with ſubmiſſion, I think a woman who will 
tue up herſelf to a man in marriage 


where 
there is the leaſt room for. fach an apprehenſion; 


and truſt her perſon to one whom ſhe will not 
— the common neceſſaries of life, may 
we OY den 3 the p 1 Ki 
ely v e wiſe 
pound fooliſh. n | mer 
It is obſerved of. vv) n 
bey never engage in a battle without ſocurithy 
— in caſe the event ſhould not anſwer 
beir n on the other. ns the 
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greateſt conquerors have burnt their ſhips, or 
broke down the-bridges behind them as being 
determined either to ſucceed or die in the 
engagement. In the ſame manner Kinky 
much ſuſpect a woman who takes ſuch 
2 1 „ arid contrives method tow 
may live ily, without the aſſection of 
one to keen ſhe plies herſelf for life. - Separate 
purſes between man and wife are, in 3 
as unnatural, as ſeparate beds. A m 
cannot be happy. where the pleaſures, el. 
nations, and intereſts of both rties are not the 
ſame. There is no greater ineitement to love 
in the mind of man, than the ſenſe uf a per- 
ſon's depending upon him for her eaſe aud ſup- 
pineſs; as a woman uſes all her endeavgiirs to 
eaſe the perſon whom ſne looks upon us her 
our, her comfort, and her ſupport. 
| Fer this reaſon I am not very much\ſuipri 
| at the behaviour of a rough ' 
who, being not a little ſhocked at 33 
of a young widow that would not Tecede — 
her demands of pin- money, was ſb eimiged 
her mercenary temper, that he töld her in 
wrath, As much as ſhe thought him her 
he would ſhew all the world he did riot care? 
pin for her.. Upon which he flew out of the 
room, and never faw her morrmee. 
Socrates in Plato's Alcibiades 2 the was 
informed by one who had travelled through 
Perſia, that as he paſſed over a great trick of 
land, and inquired what the name of 7 
was, they told him it was the Queen £ 


to. which he add, that nden wide Geldwhic 


— 14 1 
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ky by it, was called. the Queen's Veil; F 
that in the ſame manner there was a large. por- 
ion of ground ſet aſide for very pacttof her 
najeſty's dreſs.; Theſe lands might not yo 
properly called the queen of Ferſia's pins 


money 7. 6 14 TH. 
remember my ene ſir Roger. Who 'I dare 
ay, never read this p Age in Plato, told me. 
ome time ſince, that Sn is courting the per- 


ſerſe widow (of whom I have given an account 


9s. 
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he WW i former papers) he had diſpoſed of an hun- 
e (ed acres in a diamond ring, whichihe wHl. 
r. WY have preſented her with, had ſhe thought fit 


v accept it: and that upon her wedding-day, 

he ſhould; have carried on her head, fifty of 
the talleſt oaks: upon his eſtate. He: further, 
nformed me, that he would have given her 2 


ed WY c0al-pit to ke hes in.clexn at 
© WY fave allowed her the profits of a windmill for. 
ber fans, and have preſented lier once in three 


years, with the . of his ſheep, for ber 
ander- tticoats. To which the knig t always 
ads, that though he did not care for fine clothes 
himſelf, 37 ſhould not have been a woman 
n the country better dreſſed than my lady 
Corerley,, Sir Roger, > perhaps, may in this, as ; 
well as in many other of his devices, ap | 
lomething odd and ſingular; but if the humour | 
df pin: money prevails, I think it would be ver7 

oper for every gentleman of an eſtate to mark. 

wt ſo many Acres. da it undes the title of 
' The Pins.“ \ A 41 ha 5 Fr 5 BY L* 


By Addiſon; and dated; Way ard Lell ie ß 
bn his London houſe, See final b to Ne 334, &c. : 4 


2 * erate ag — — — — — 
* 


ſeſſec with a diſſatis faction at-your'prefixin an 


weak in that character more likely to be 


1 r SPRCTATIN of 


0 4  —Nugis «tai N 805 5 Ho Wl * 5 t ſpecul 
ff Add weight & trifles. +7 ea) 188975 #5" . on 
us i; bang ha v the 

« DraR Spec, | | 

| C, Having lately a 5 
with the fair-ſex on the ſubject of your Spe | 
lations, (which ſince their appearance'in ith ; 
have been the chief exerciſe, of che den de cc 


loquacious faculty) I found the fajr-ones poſ dur 


— to the - ieces of y« 
apers; as a man gallantry, *thoug? 
— incumbent on me to im mn 

in hopes of a reformation, which: 
effected by a reſtoration of the . 


dignity in apers, which of late, thi joſtur 
— to 2 0 dif; enen zur fend be 
readers, —— for th e Lat! rfl] 
the recommendation of | muſt 
to them as the Greek, ten ol lonts 
ſame character with — 5 tongue, I doul 
the aſſiſtance of a Toelling-book it is fegible nut 
which quality the Greek wants: and ice tg 
introduction of operas into this nation, thK ad ot 
ladies are ſo charmed with ſounds wbſtmce kan [ 
' from their ideas, that they adore and honougiy® p 
the ſound of Lats as it is old Italian. — tat 
a ſolicitor for the fair-ſex;/-and therefore thin a 
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lent in this requeſt, than if I ſhould ſubſcribe 
ojlelf by my proper name. : - : vs i; f ; 5 PO 3 . : : 
n <1 | 5 . £9 W ris JB J. M. 
I deſire you may inſert this in one of your 
lilatis faction of the fair - ſex, and reſtoring you 
v their favour.. . phe: 


* c 


A : 
yo 
w : 
1 
* 


SIR, 


s 


I was ſome time ſince in compan 


wth a young officer, who entertained us With 
he conqueſt he had made over a female neigh- 
tur of i — af 
8 [ ſy e, envying the captain in's fortune, 
liked kim 5 he had to believe the 
bdy admired him? Why,“ ſays he, *f my, 
bigings are oppoſite to her's, and ſhe is con- 
mually at her window either at work, reading, 
kking ſnuff, or putting herſelf in fone toying 
vſture, on purpoſe to draw my eyes that way, 
reſt on ſome of my on actions; for you 
nuſt know, fir, I am often at a window which 
fonts the apartments of ſeveral gentlemen, who 
[doubt not have the ſame opinion of me. I 
muſt own I love to look at y ve all, one for 
king well dreſſed, a ſecond for his fine eye, 
ud one particular one, becauſe he is the leaſt 
ad pleaſant in the manner of my little mau, 
| obſerve he is a favourite» of all his 
tuaintance.,'; I could go on to tell you of 
many others, that I believe think I have encou- 


7 a , + La p "x DJ 4 7 by 5 * 4 
* . 4 7 
7 k * f « 
' 4 0 * 1 8 
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Have your opinion 87 4 the 25 "a7 rim nt 
in the apartment of a Beautiful! dy; and how er 
ſtar ſhe may look out at the fame man, with dal 
1 gut being "ſuppoſed 6 favewignd Hump ou Aa 
to him. 4. + 258 0-21 16. Far ein 1 8 an | 
Eo ten ah ants: "Your's, RY _ 12,700 43364 lifab 
n n e Angra Carman E 
Twice. Wi 
wn Mr. os | gde ee | 
1 21:4. avs for ſome time made lo 
to a lady, who received it with all the kin '\ 
returns I ought to expect: but without any poi 
vocation, that I know of, ſhe has of ld 
ſhunned me with the utmoſl: abhoxrence,. ink alter 
much 'that ſhe went out "of glue en un « 
in the midſt of — ſervice, upon m coming nur p 
into the ſame pew. Fre ſir, What mult h the 
doin this buſineſs? | \ 01416) ee forced 
Shad e lage, : le is 
4 =P 10 . A 13 er tre, 7 
5 par | Tony fe 
. | Let her dess cn dhe. E. 
1 91 3 {A e v 
0 * Mr. SPECTATOR,... "Yank Jnr yu. ldefire 
Wr have in this town a ſon ige 
le who pretend to wit, and write lampoon 
| Revs lately been the ſubject of ane of the 
The ſcribbler had not genius enough in verſet 
turn my _ as indeed I am an old _ int 
raillery, for affecting a youthier tum you's 


— 


cConſiſtent 2 * time of: nan 
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te makes the title of his madrigal, the, cha- 
ntter of Mrs. Judith Lovebane, born in the 
jar 1680. What I defire of you is, that you 
lallow that a cox comb, who pretends to -write 
ſerſe, ſhould put the moſt malicious thing he 
an ſay in proſe. This I humbly conceive will 
ilable our country wits, who indeed take a 
neat deal of pains to rn 1 
though m_ des ve iI. tot BY 
| and, : 3 K binov 
"Your humble Cans 
: Sora Lee r 


auger (125 Hog 1390" 5713 


Mr. e 1 f og) 18 aoiyirggy 
Wr are feveral of us, 
ud ladies, who board in the ſame Ie a8 
ter dinner one of our company (an agreeable 


un enough N ſtands u by 7 reads 


pur paper to us all. We are the civil 505 
tithe world to one another, and ery E 
ſrced to this way of defiring our reader, wh 

k is doing this office, not to Nand'afore 085 


. 


ir. This will be a general good to our fam 

mY weather.” He 3 gi Wo take it 
v be our common eſt w mes to 

* words, Pray Af 4 ſit Iron 12 7 y | | 
ldefire you to infer, and 2 will pan OE. 

dlige 2 Me 500 Lat | 

125 W „ offer 

A. Cunnaey Fass. 


5 in 
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| 
| 


by my but of- the- way ca 


all the time. Some, who 


to * this affair, but I am reſolved not t 


# 
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17 Sin, CFC f TH. Mo 
94 agd;..4 Las ma love cake” but 
cannot perform ſo well as ſome others; however 
pers, and ſome: Orig in 
grimaces, I do not fail to EE the company 
particularly the ladies, who laugh immodetateh 
pretend th. be m) 
friends, tell me they do it in denifion, ar 
would adviſe me to leave it: off, withal that 
make myſelf ridiculous. L do not know wh: 


a, 


give over upon any account, until I ane l 
n of the wks ator, 9 2 448 a 


. ent humble ſervant 


Ft: s $4 44 29 * 1 EY * 1 2 125 . 45 T, 
n nor 
ban Sud dran e 14 (6,9 ph 

7 + 7 * f 
_ ; 


C s a right to dance Jef ao wi 
| time, Hf e has no ear he will term 
thers: and Lam of tf ion he ſhould om 

Given" 8 ma a ah fiche 
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* . f N 1 <a 15 q 4 75 FH: * ; 7 fs S 1. mm; 
| 4, — 2 5 — A 1 det vo M4 I N * 
eue, e, age none bn 


. 54 Han. 1 8. vi. 66) 
r eee. fomowher have «mole LL th 
ILELE . n . Ae 73 77.094 Sac 
. 39 = _ 


NS", Pref wk Gaid in my 148 turday 
paper, I ſhall 1098 on the fubject of | 
wt further preface, and remark. the ſey 
kfects whic appear in the fal ls, ;the chapac- 


us, the, ſentiments, and language. 9 
Milton's Paradiſe © Lot! not ae but 4 


rader will pardon me, 11 1 alledge at the ſame 
ime whatever may be ſaid for the extenuation 
if ſuch defects. The firſt impexfection hi- 


[hall bade! in n the fable is, hat the kar of 


tis un nappy . 8 894 4 1 4 1! 
. 1 + %, 4 #4 74 is 23.5" of 
The fa Def is, according tg 
Iniſtotle's Gelten, 1 imple or implex., It 


k called ſimple hen there is no change f 
ſnune in it; implex, when the fortune of the 
Gief actor 5 es from bad to good, or from 
mod to bad. "The + implex fable 1s thoug ht ht the | 
Inc perfect; 1 1 ſuppole, becauſe it is m. 
Foper to ſtir up the paſſions of the reader, atv 


2 Continuation of the — 16 on the Paradiſe Loft: : 


art vi. On the defects and belt in th able, ſentiments, 
u didion of that poem. See Ne 267, 273, 279, 285, 291, 
145 315, 344, 37, 963“ 289+ 945. 361, ares 988. 


82 


and hap Phot MY Fab moſt abjeek ge :onditio 


were built on this laſt ſort of 1 imp. x 
be invented by the wit of man. 
that 


contrary plans. I muſt however owa, that 
think this kind of fable, which is the md 
perfect in tragedy, i is not fo proper for an ou 


Pe 1 


* Ko . Correfted according. to a  direQion of the aher 1 
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to ſurpriſe him with a ater variety. of 
3 mehr toit Wer n 

Theimplex fable i 1s thefts! of two kinch; 

in the firſt the chief actor makes his wa 
through a long ſeries of dangers and difficulties, 
until he arrives at honour and proſperity, ab we 
ſee in the ſtories of Ulyſſes and Bneas * In 
the ſecond, the chief actor in the pdem 
from fome eminent pitch of | honour and pr 

erity, into. miſery 4 diſgrace. Thus ye ſet 
Ada and Eve ſinking from a ſtate of i innocence 


fin and ſorrow... - 1 
The moſt taking tragedies : 1008; 


rticularly the tragedy of Edipus,, whic 
oceeds upon a ſtory, if we may belic 
Ariſtotle, the moſt proper for trap dy that coul 


ſome pains in a former paper to thew, that th 
kind of implex fable, wherein the 
unhappy, is more apt to affect an audience d 
5: the firſt kind; notwithſtanding 
excellent pieces among the ancients, 45 5 
moſt of t ofe which have been Wr tel .of I 
years, in our own country, are falle 0 


Milton ſeems 10 Ro 45 ſenüble of t 
ion in his fable, and hab thereſa 


315. Speft. in folio. 
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ndeavoured: to cure it by ſeveral expedients 
ſarticularly by the mortification which the great. 
adverſary of mankind meets with upon his 
etum to the aſſembly of infernal ſpirits, as it is 
&ſcribed / in a beautiful paſſage of the thind 
book ; and likewiſe by the viſion wherein Adam. 
1 the cloſe of the poem, ſees , his offspring 
rſtored to a happier paradiſe/ than that from 
which he fell. whe Mer ghar 1-552] ok n (g 
There is another objection againſt Milton's 
able, which is indeed almoſt the ſame with the 
wnely,—That the hero in the Paradiſe Loſt is 
wſucceſsful,- and by no means à match for his 
nemies. This gave occafion to Mr. Dryden ]s 
election, that the devil was in reality -Milton}s : 
leo. I think I have obviated this objection 
n my firſt paper. The Paradiſe Loſt is an 
pic, or a narrative poem, and he that looks 
for an hero in it, ſearches. for that which 
Milton never intended; but if he will needs fix 
ſte name of an hero upon any perſon in it, it 
x certainly the Meſſiah who is the hero, 
n the prineipal action, and in the chief epi- 
es. Paganiſm. could not furniſh out a real 
Mion for a fable greater than that of the Iliad 
Aneid, and therefore an heathen could not 
m an higher notion of a poem than one of that 
ind, which they call an heroic. -- Whether 
Milton's is not of a ſublimer nature 1 will 
t preſume to determine: it is ſufficient that 
new there is in the Paradiſe Loſt all the 
patneſs of plan, regularity of deſign, and 


5 * Mag 
— beauties: which we diſcover in Homer 
ant g , , e ee 
. 1 muff in the next place ee e 
has interwoven in the texture of his fable, 
_ fome particulars which do ny ſeem to hor 
probability enough for an poem, 
cularly in the actions which e to Siu 
and Death, and the p —³˙² 
the Limbo ef Vanity, vith other paſſa 
the ſecond book. Such allegories ales favour 
of the ſpirit of e and Arioto, tha of 
Homer and Virgil. 7: df ot ob 
In the ſtructure of his poem he has lier 
admitted too many digreſſions. It is fin 
6bſerved by Ariſtotle, that the author of s T 
heroic poem ſhould! ſeldom-ſpeale Rimſeif 
throw as much of his work as hears 
mouths of thoſe who are his principal actors 
Ariſtotle has given no reaſon rd 
but I preſume it is becauſe the 1 
reader is more awed, and elevated, when 
hears /Fneas or Achilles ſpeak; than ug 
or Homer talk in their own” d 
_ aſſuming the character "eminem 
is apt to fire the imagination, and raiſe i 
of the author. Tully tells us, e 
dialogue of old age, in which Cato is the chi 
9 * — a review of it he was gre 
impoſed upon, and fanciedithat it was 
— Pro: he himſelf, who vu his hougt 
on that ſubject. Rp e ee 
if the router would be ur che Nins w le X 
the ſtory of the Iliad and the Æneid is deliver 
by hoſe perſons who act in it, he will be ſ 


f 


ect. 


edition 
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ſed to find ho little in either of theſe poerna 
Feeds Fred the authors. Milton has, in the 
xnerat diſpoſition of his fable: very: finely 
obſerved this great rule; inſomuch that there is 
farce a tenthꝭ part of it hich comes from the 
pet; the reſt is ſpoken eithqr by A dam on Evey 
« by ſome good or euit ſpirit who is engaged, 
ather in their deſtruction or defence. 11 11rm 
tat digreſſions are hy no means ta be allowed aff 
han epic poem. If the poet, even in the ordã. 
wry courſe of his narration, ſhould ſpeak as litthd 
s poſſible, he ſhould certainly. newer let his 
wration ſſeep for the ſake: of any refleQion-of 
bs own, - have often obſerved; with a ſęcret 
dmiration,” that the longeſt reflection in the 
kneid, is in that paſſage of the tenth book; 
where Turnus is repreſented as draſſing himfelf 
u the ſpoils of Pallas, whom he had flain. 
Vigil here lets his fable ſtand ſtill, for the fake 
if the following remark. He is the ; mind 
if man ignorant of futurity, and unable to beat 
Wlperous fortune with moderation! The time 
fl come when Turnus ſhall w iſh that he had 
kit the body of Pallas untouched, and curſe- _ 
be day on Whieh he drefſed | himſelf in [theſe 
Foils,” As the great event of the /Eneid, and 
te death of Turnus, whom Æneas flew becauſe | 
r ſaw him adorned with the: ſpoils of Pallas, 
ms upon this incident, Virgil went out of his 
y to make this reflection upon it, without 
Mich ſo ſmall à circumſtance m 


f . "Ae IS Y "I . 
pekt. in folio, but tenth altered 
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have ſipt out of his: 8 
pink was an injudicious poet, lets: —— 
very free 2 for the fakes — 
cars digreffions, his &/verticula,as Scaliger 
4 them. If he gives us an; aocountiof the 
prodigies” which preceded the evil War, be 
declaims upon the occaſion, and ſllewe hon 
much happier ĩt would be for mam, if be di 
not feel his evil fortune before-it comes to paſs; 
and ſuffer not only by its real weight, but by 
the apprehenſion of it. nen co | 
his blindneſs 8, his par 
reflections on Adam an g naked, of 


EF EEEESESpPSES = 


n | 


his poem, are liable 1 to the K exception Hom 
though J muſt confeſs there is ſo grent a beau is c 
ini theſe ve er: wm ae I would not wiſi 
them out of his poem. eee e 
I have in à former pa | 


ken ol tbe cha 
racters of Milton's Pandite 17 a 
my opinion, as to the allegorical —— | 
are introduced in ite. Wt 
If we lobi inte Ge anten we Think th 
are ſometimes defective under the fol 
heads ;' firſt, as there are ſeveral of them 
much pointed, and ſome that degenerate 
into puns. Of this laſt kind I am afraidjth hs 
in the firſt book, where, Ide ea _ g' of. the pyl 
mies, 0 — them, „ rie Pry 
n hh N tk neut 
Nr Wie | —— — kee W 
e e 8282 9 * — 


vi 14; i; #7 6 ef . Fs | "OS Fl 1 25 oe, . 


Hit, 0 * . 


houghts, is S 1Athy 
kbles, which are ngt ich bear, I eee With 
he divine ſubj 8 Bt 
jod funk: ith 


: ſome, bene d . he men | 995 5 gn £ 


tuths-and matters of fact. The, its o * 
e give me leave to he Pamina n 


* this kind the reader an * 
them in his peruſal of the poem: 
A third fault in his 5 | | 


17 oſtentation .of- tearning,.; whic h 15 Mes 
(ccurs very frequently. It is certain 8 NN 
Homer and Virgil Were maſters of all the1 

ng of their times, but it ſhews fit 12 
works after an indirect and concealed n 
Milton ſeems ambitious of 1 9 855 | 
bis mcd b d 

nd his 3 


ad af he 2 I Ms: 
e eee MRO 


ceS. % ne. a +2 
lf in the laſt e con Pat 4 
«this great p „ We mu e what 
lnted in a et paper, that it 1s ai 
much laboured, d ſometimes . obſcyred | 
ad words, tranſpo! tiqns, and, foreign 1 
*eca's objection to the ſtyle of a 2 auth 
Ager ejUs Malia, * nibil in ea 4 7555 5 
iS what many ritics make | Milton. 
1 cannot. wholly, re 1 125 e it, ſo I W hie | 
Wogized for it in anoth Er paper: to W 
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may further! add, that: Miltots e 
ideas were ſo wonderfully fublime, thiat it would 
have been impoſſibhle for him ta have repre. 
fented ON their full ſtrength and beauty, 
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without havi L theſe foreign aff, Ve 
tances. Our age funk under yay and 7 
was unequal. to t t greatneſs! of foul, which Milt 
furniſhed him with ſuch glorious ; ner, 
f "A ſecond Soul in his re i, wa 
ve 
meet 
tion, 
"Bog Almigh * 
ke 0 ighty chrane be a0 
Beſeeching or 882 244 + | ſever 
-- This tempted our artempt : | I 
At. one Uight k bound high overleapt ; alt 1 bot dy te n 
4 know) there are figt gures of Hits? Kind of W.. 
ey 77 7 fore of he" eateſt ancients have vn 
"of k it, and "be Axiſtotle himſelfſcg ae 

57 ich t. a place in his rhetoric among the 
beauties of that art. But as it is in itſelf poor B 
and trifling, it is, I think, at — uniferſally ht the 
ex loded by all the maſtere & polite writing, Yhogr 
laſt fault which I ſhall Kale 11 u e 
Milton's ſtyle, is the frequent uſe of What tn 1! 


the learned call technical words, or terms of art. 
It is one of the greateſt beauties of pot 
make hard things intelligible, ind: to 

What is abſtruſe of itſelf in ſuch Ah lope 
I may de underſtood by 'ordinary "readers; 
dene that the knowledge of a 
rather, ſeem born with him, of i red, than 
dra wil from books and ſyſtems. '1 have often 
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rondered how Mr. Dryde 
age out of Virgil aſe? the fl Nr 
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Milton makes, uſe of farboard/in in th —.— man- 
wr. When he is upon 3 mentions 
brick pillars, as, plan, go cornice,, freeze, archi- 
we. When heavenly bodies, xou 
nect with. * ecliptic 55 eccentric, the trepidan 
ton, ſtars dropping from the- zenith, rays 
culminating from the ae to which might 
te added many inſtances of the * Kind in 
yeral other arts and ſciences. 

[ ſhall in my next papers give an account of 
de many particular beauties in Milton, 1 


2 


would . been too 2 inſert 
of, met 


general heads I have a y. treated 
with which. f e to 2 lute this Piect o of 
mticiſm.. $9517 72 ET ERS 01 2: 1 To Tg L 
By Addiſon, ated, it ſeems, fork Koalt g 3 H ; 
ſt the ſignature I in the Spect. in folio is moſt probably a 
pographucal- error, and placed by miſtake for L, which-is 
j 10 it in the karg editions of 4712, in, Ge, and in . 
eyertheleſs the 12 J appears to We been ul, by 


im when he 1 85 m , Ed ' 934, MD ad irs 
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vitiated reliſn of the converſation of the gientef 
rakes (br in a more faſhionable way of exprel- 
ſing one's ſelf, of ſuch as have ſeen the work 
moſt) ſtill abormds, increaſes, 'multiplies, . |} 
he humble petition therefore of many'© 
the moſt ſtrictly virtuous and of, myſelf is, tht 
you will once more exert your authority, and 
aceotding to eee | 
impartial authority; on this ſillier branch of out 
kind; for why ſhould they be unconfroulable 
miſtreſſes of our fate? Why ſhould they wit 
impunity indulge the males in licentioufneſ* 
whilſt fingle, and we have the diſmal hazarc 
and plague of reforming them when married! 
Strike home, fir, then, and ſpare not, or all o 
maiden hopes, our gilded hopes” of ' nuptil 
felicity are fruſtrated, are vaniſhed, and you 
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yourſelf, as well as Mr. Courtlyi, will, by 
ſmoothing over immodeft pray With the 
gloſs of ſoft and harmleſs n for ever fat feit 
dur eſteem. Nor think that I am herein more 
frere than need be: if I have not reaſon more 
than enough, do you and the world judge from 
this enſuing account, which, I think, will prove 
the evil to be univerſlal.. Gn 
Lou muſt know then, that ſinoæ your repre- 
betet this female degeneracy care ous, 
have had a tender of reſpects from no leſs than 
fve perſons, of talerable ſigure too as times got 
but the misfortune! is, that four of the five are 
profeſſed followers: of the mode. They would 
ace me — 1 een oh 2 ſenſe 


the, wheat an term conjugai 

Te a hyp en $163 e nen eln 
The two firſt of them, a captain ani ia mers 
chant, to ſtrengthen their arguments; pretend to 
repeat, after a couple of, — yi and 
na foul that has the Leaſt leaſt Y: park; of, —_ 
an deny a man of } bravery 1 thing? 14 
tow pitifub a trader that, w a. ng] Aa | 
tis own. wife will have. correſpondence und 
— with. . _—_ whilt theahink 


85 the other day at a gentleman s — 
* alltag, i ,ein "Fre! [46 de” bg 
*20 £ See Ne 286, let. 2. £1136 Hin 
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on bo entertained was| obliged 410% le 
with his wife and nieuesg Nee 
with ſo much contempt of an abſent g 

foe: being fo:flow at a hint; Mat lane 
never to be drovrſy, unmannerly or ſtu 
the future at a friend's houſe; la anti g 
morning,: not to purſue the "either with 
the huſband abroad, or with the wife at home, 
unn The next that bame wWus tuadeſmau, ne 
leſs full of the age than the farmer; — 
had the to tell aba 
which he was invited to, the motion” b 
2 and ths . being put, i 


ers 


which h hatt he aſſent und concurtente+ 
the huſbands Ice pee re 
and gave him to underſtand tha . was-his @ 


ene of leave ate ter 


und haue 


am rechoned pretty, 
many advanbes beſides theſes bur have be 
; averſe to hear any of them, 
| ervation on thoſe = 
| ſabe Lone good from the «character! 
ſent adrraver, as — 
ehren 20 £ an e 7 
ove, and our ca reaty: is at ip 
a. r is a.charge — him 
the women, and the caſe is this: 1 
that à certain endowed female would ba 
appropriated herſelf to, and conſolidated herſ 
with a church W now .enjo 


W the 338 Ad p e her. 
i friehd's doing this for her «r) chat wy my 
xclefiaſtic, to obtain the one, did engage hitfeff 
p take off the other that lay on Rund; but that 
dees d ritual, be aghin ener 
the carnal. © . 4198, nein 
1 ar this cletely to ee Hin 
ith diſingenuityi He to clear himſelf made 
he ſubſequent defence, and that in the mot 
lem manner poſſible that he was applied 
», and inſtipated w accept oF a betiolhoels 
tat a conditional offer thereof was indeed made 
lin at firſt, bot with diſdain by him rejected: 

hit when nothing (as they eaffly perde we) of 
bis nature could bring him to their purpoſes, 
race of his being inrirely utiengayed before. 
und, and ſafe from all their after-erpectatioh 
(he only ſtratagem left to dra him in) was 
men him: chat purſuant to this the donation 
elf was without delay, before ſeveral ita. 
le witneſſes, rendered to him gratis, with the 
ws profelion of not the leaſt reſerve, orm 
mute condition; but that yet immedi 
7 e his 2 introducer (or 
Wir crafty procurer, which you will) induſtri- 
a pal the report which had 1 


m, not only in the neighbourhood of that ſaid 


duch, but in London, in the univerſity; in 
tine and his -own country, and wherever elſe 
t might probably obviate his application to 
a other woman, and ſo confine him to this 
ne: in a word;—that as he never did make 
q previous offer of his ſervice, or the leaſt 
iy to her affection; ſo on his diſcovery".of 
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rate both his innocence and | 


made to them, whom they ought not to — "mn 
Him — cannot deceive. Vour uns 
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thus laid to trick him he could 
not but a terwards, in juſtice to himſelf, 


272 
theſe deſi 


his proper diſtance. | 1.441 
This is his ne think tall 
ſatisfied with it. But I cannot 9 © 
teitious epiſtle without recommend 

nat only to reſume your former chat 
but to add to your crimina moni 
ladies, who ſeduc 'the ſacred ende ine th 
difficulty o either; breaking a mercenat) 


93 8 « Aa ern W 


or by breaking or keeping it offending again 


ance and labours of this ſort would dane 
W and your ſpeedy; thoughts on this ſub w 
would: — ſeaſonable to, be . +; 
28 ben | Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
Rag 2 iti: 0 Sa Torx nonr. 
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Malo Feaufnan, FF te, „ Mun 
Cracchorum, fi cum mag nis ala, of . e 
Grande ſupercilium, et numeras in dote trium hos. \ IN 
| Tolle tuumprecor Annibalem, vidumque Spa. 
In . et cum totd Carthagine _ e 08 
Some country gin, ſcarce to a euriſey bre“ 5 FA; 
Wou'd I much rather than Cornelia wed; 175 


- 2 2 ale proud, and vain, 
= t her father's triumphs in her train, 
= wi Carthaginian ſtate; 
4 Hannibal without doors wait, 
Too 5 7 4 too big to paſs my 9 chte l 


Ir is obſerved, that a man improves iris 
y reading the ſtory of a perſon eminent for 
prudence and virtue, than by the fineſt rules 
ud precepts of 2 In the ſame manner 
repreſentation of thoſe calamities and mis for: 
tines which a weak man ſuffers from wrong. 
neaſures, and ill-concerted ſchemes of life, is 
pt to make a deeper impreſſion upon our minds, 
n the wiſeſt maxims and inſtructions that 
a be given us, for avoiding the like follies and 
adiſcretions in our own private conduct. It is 
iu this reaſon that I lay before my reader the 
blowing letter, — 94 it with him to make 
ls own uſe of it, without adding any reflections 
my own upon the ſubject matter. 

FF 


| 
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. © Mr, SpECTATOR, e 

| HAN carefully peruſed a letter 
| ſent you by Joſiah Fribble, eſq. with your 
ſubſequent diſcourſe upon pin-money*, i 
preſume to trouble you with an account of my 
own caſe, which I look upon to be no leis 
deplorable than that of ſquire Fribble. I am 
a perſon of no extraction, having begun the 
world with a ſmall parcel of ruſty iron, and 
was for ſome years commonly known by the 
name of Jack Anvil®, I have naturally a very 
happy genius for getting money, inſomuch tha 
by the age of five and twenty, I had ſcrapec 
together four thouſand two hundred pounds five 
ſhillings and a few odd pence. I thenlaunchec 
out into a conſiderable buſineſs, and became 
a bold trader both by ſea and land, which in 
few years raiſed me a very great® fortune. Fot 
theſe m d ſervices I was knighted in the 
thirty- fifth year of my age, and lived with grea 
_ dignity among my city neighbours by the name 
of fir John Anvil. ing in my temper ver) 
ambitious, I was now bent upon making 


1 See N. 295. | : — : 
It has been ſaid by ſome, that the author of this letter 
_ alluded: here to — Gore, of Tring, and | ary 
Compton; but others with more probability have aſſured u 
annotator, that the letter referred to fir Ambroſe Crowley at 
his lady. See Tat. ed. 1786, cr. | 8vo. vol, V, addon 
notes, p. 405, and 406. N. B. This ironmonger change 
his name from Crowley to Crawley, a folly which ſeems i 
be ridiculed here, by the change of Anvil into Envil, abſurd! 
made by his lady. „„ 

* Corretted by direction in the original edition in vw” 

Ne 301. to read great for conſiderable. 
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amily, and accordingly reſolved that my de- 
ſcendents ſhould have a daſh of good blood in 
their veins. In order to this 1 — love to the 
kdy Mary Oddly, an indigent young woman of 
quality. To cut ſhort the marriage-treaty, I 
threw her a charte blanche as our news-papers 
all it, defiring her to write upon it her own. 
terms. She was very conciſe in her demands, 
nſiſting only that the diſpoſal of my fortune, 
and the regulation of my family, ſhould be 
ntirely in her hands, Her father go brothers 
wpeared exceedin ingly averſe to this match, and 
would not ſee me for ſome time; but at preſent 
we ſo well reconciled, that they dine with me 
moſt every day, and have borrowed conſider- 
able ſums of me; which my lady Mary often 
wits me with, when ſhe would ſhew me how 
kind her relations are to me. She had no por- 

tion, as I told you before: but what ſhe wanted 
a fortune —ů— up in ſpirit. © She at firſt 
changed my name to fir John Envil, and at 
preſent writes herſelf Mary Enville, I have 
tad ſome children by her, whos ſhe has chriſ- 
tened with the ſurnames of her family, in order, 
n ſhe tells me, to wear out the homelineſe of 


their ge by their father's fide. | Our 
eldeſt ſon is the honourable Oddly Enville, eſꝗ - 
ud our eldeſt daughter Harriot Env, U 


lng with me, and introduced in their ſtead a 
Cuple of black-a- , and three or four very 
= fellows in laced liveries, beſides her 


nch woman, 'w ae en . making 8 
2 


parcel of very careful ſarvants, who had been | 
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noiſe in the houſe, in a language which no body 
_ underſtands, except my lady Mary. She next 
ſet herſelf to reform every room of my houſe, 
having glazed all my chimney-pieces with 
looking-glafſes, and planted every corner with 
ſuch heaps of china, that I am obligedto move 
about my own houſe with the greateſt caution 
and circumſpection, for fear of hurting ſome of 
our brittle furniture. She makes an illumination 
once a week with wax candles in one of the 
largeſt rooms, in order, as ſhe phraſes it, to ſee 
company ; at which time ſhe always defires me 
to be abroad, or to confine myſelf to the cock- 
loft, that I may not diſgrace her her 
viſitants of quality. Her footmen, as I told you 
before, are ſuch beaus that I do not much care 
for aſking them queſtions; when I do, they 
anſwer me with a ſaucy frown, and ſay that 
every thing, which I find fault with, was done 
by my lady Mary's order. She tells me, thatſhe 
intends they ſhall wear ſwords with their next 
| liveries, having lately obſerved the footmen of 
two or three perſons of quality hanging be 
the coach with ſwords by their ſides. As 
as the firſt honeymoon was over, I repreſented 
to her the unreaſonableneſs of thoſe: daily int 
vations which ſhe made in my family; but 
told me, I was no longer to conſider myſelf as f 
John Anvil, but as her huſband; and added 
with a frown; that I did not ſeem to know who 
ſhe was. I was ſurprized to be treated thus, 
after ſuch familiarities as had paſſed between us 
But ſhe has ſince given me to know, that what 
ever freedoms ſhe may ſometimes indulge me 
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in, ſhe expects in general to be treated with 
the reſpect that is due to her birth and quality. 
Our children have been trained up from their 
nfancy with ſo many accounts of their mother's 
family, that they know the ſtories, of all the 

eat men and women it has produced. Their 
mother tells them, that ſuch an one commanded 
in ſuch a ſea- engagement, that their great - grand- 
father had a horſe ſhot under him at Edge-hill, 
that their uncle was at the ſiege of Buda, and 
that her mother danced in a ball at court with 
the duke of Monmouth ; with abundance of 
iddle-faddle of the ſame nature. I was the 
other day a little out of countenance at a queſtion 
of my little daughter Harriot, who, aſked me 
with a great deal of innocence, why I never told 
them of the generals and admirals that had been 
in my family? As for my eldeſt ſon Oddly, he 
has been ſo ſpirited up by his mother, that if 
be does not mend his manners I ſhall go near 
to diſinherit him. He drew his ſword upon 


ne before he was nine years old, and told me 


that he expected to be uſed like a gentleman: 
upon my offering to correct him for his inſo- 
lence, my lady Mary ſtept in between us, and 
told me that I ought to conſider there was ſome 
lfference between his mother and mine. She 

b perpetually finding out the features of her 

own relations in every one of my children, 

Hough, by the way, I have a little chubfaced | - 
boy as like me as he can ſtare, if I durſt ſay ſo: 
but what moſt angers me, when ſhe ſees me 
Paying with any of them upon my knee, ſhe 
us begged me more than once to converſe 
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with the children as little as poſſſple, that they 
may not leam any of my aukward tricks. 

ou muſt farther know, ſince Tam opening 
my heart to you, that ſhe thinks herſelf my 
ſuperior in ſenſe, as much as ſhe is in quality, 

and therefore treats me like a plain well-mean 
ing man, who does not know the world. She 
dictates to me in my own buſineſs, e 
in point of trade, and if 1 diſag > With he 
about any of my ſhips at ſea, wonders that I will 
diſpute with her, when I know very well that 
hae eat-prandfather was a flag officer. 
o complete my ſufferings, the! has te 


me for this — ef a year laſt p gre 
into one of the ſquares at the other tha 
town, promiſing for my encouragement, than nit! 

J ſhall have as good a cock-loft as wny gentle. de 
man in the ſquare; to which the honourable pan 
_ Oddly Enville, eſq. always adds, like a jack full 
a-napes as he is, that he hopes it will be a6e 01 
the court as poſſible. rule 
In ſhort, Mr. Spectator, I am 40 Aab e = 

| 


of my natural element, that to recover "my ole 

way of life, I would be content to begin the 

world again, and be plain Jack Anvil: but alas! 

T am in for life, and am bound to . a 

myſelf, with a ſorrow of heart, 

| Your humble ſervint.' 

5 Le | Jon Exvix, nt. 


By Addiſon, dated, it bee been is houſe in Lond 
; See No 308, and final notes to Ne 5g, Ne 9344 and N 921, 0 
Addiſon's Oy . 15 L O. te af ors 
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Dꝛverſun vitis vitium propd majus. | | 
PPP 

| 2 "8% 5197 iv 
Greater than this, of a quite different kind. PooLy. 


Mr. Ke.. 
Wu you talk of the ſubject of 
bye, and the relations ariſing from it, methink 
you ſhould take care to leave no fault unobſerved 
which concerns the ſtate of marriage. The 
great vexation that I have obſerved in it, is, 
that the wedded couple ſeem to want opportu- 
nities of being often enough alone together, and 
we forced to quarrel and be fond before com- 
pany. Mr. Hotſpur and his lady, in a room 
full of their friends, are ever ſaying ſomething 
ſo ſmart to each other, and that but juſt within 
rules, that the whole company ſtand. in the 
utmoſt anxiety and ſuſpence, for fear of their 
falling into extremities which they could not 
* put at. 2 the en 22 on =} 
is pretty ſpouſe, wherever they come, | 
billing 4 fuch a rate, as they think — do our 


bearts good to behold them. Cannot you poſli- 
bly propoſe a mean between being waſps and 


doves in public? I ſhould think if you adviſed 


to hate or love ſincerely, it would be better: for 


if they would be ſo diſcreet as to hate from the 
very bottoms of their hearts, their averſion would 
be too ſtrong for little gibes every moment: and 
if they loved with that calm and noble value 
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which dwells in the heart, with a/warmth like 
that of life-blood, they would not be ſo impa- 
tient of their paſſion as to fall into obſervable 
| This method, in each caſe, would 
| fave appearances; but as thoſe who offend on 
ti ſide are by much the fewer, I would 

have you begin with them, and go on to take 
notice of a moſt impertinent licence married 
women take, not only to be very loving to their 
ſpouſes in public, but alſo make nauſeous 


fondneſs. 


the fon 


alluſions to private familiarities, and the like. 


Lucina is a lady of the greateſt diſcretion, you 


muſt know, in the world; and withal very 


much a phyſician. . Upon the ſtrength of theſe 


two qualities there is nothin ng ihe will not ſpeak 
of before us virgins ; and 


very improper ſo much as to be hinted at butto 
obviate the greateſt extremities. Thoſe whom 
they call good bodies, notable people, hearty 
neighbours, and the pureſt goodeſt company in 
the world, are the — offenders in this 
kind. Here I think I have laid before you an 
open field for pleaſantry ; and hope you will 
ſhew theſe people that at leaſt they are notwitty: 
in which you will ſave from many a bluſh a 
—_ ſufferer, who is very much 177 
"Hun moſt humble 4 
SUSANNAH LoveWwears 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 


IN yours of Wedneſday the Fe 2 
you and your correſpondents are "uy evere 


: See No 288. | 


e every day talks 


with a very grave air in ſuch a manner, as is 
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na ſort of men, whom you call male coquettes; 
ht without any other reaſon, in my apprehen- 
fon, than that of paying a ſhallow compliment 
pthe fair ſex, by accuſing ſome men of ima- 
mary faults, that the women may not ſeem to 
e the more faulty ſex; though at the ſame 
ine you ſuppoſe there are ſome ſo weak as to 
e impoſed upon by fine things, and falſe 
drefles. I cannot perſuade myſelf that your 
kfign is to debar the ſexes the benefit of each 
ther's converſation within the rules of honour; 
pr will you, I dare ſay, recommend to them, 
encourage the common tea-table talk, much 
bs that of olitics and matters of ſtate: and if 
lele are forbidden ſubjects of diſcourſe, then 


þ long as there are any women in the world 
rho take a pleaſure in hearing themſelves 


niſed, and can bear the fight of a man proſtrate 
i their feet, ſo long I ſhall make no wonder, 
at there are thoſe of the other ſex who will 
x them thoſe impertinent humiliations. We 
ould have few people ſuch fools as to practiſe 
uttery, if all were ſo wiſe as to deſpiſe I 
not deny but you would do a meritorious act, 
you could prevent all impoſitions on the 
aplicity of young women; but I muſt confeſs, 
o not apprehend you have laid the fault on 
proper perſons; and if I trouble you with 
if thoughts upon it, 1 promiſe . myſelf your 
Won, Such of the ſex as are raw and 
nent, and moſt expoſed to theſe attacks, 
ne, or their parents are much to blame if 
Ey have not, one to adviſe and guard them, 5 
re obliged themſelves to take care of them; 


ol diſcretion, I mean are got out of the hand 
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but if theſe who ought to hinder: men from : 

opportunities of this fort of converſation 
inſtead of that encourage and It, th 
| ſuſpicion is very juſt that there are ſome prix 
reaſons for it; and I will leave it to you 
determine on which fide a part is then acted 
Some women there are who are arrived at yea 


of their parents and governors, and are ſet u 
for themſelves, who yet are liable to the 
attempts; but if theſe are prevailed upon, Je 
muſt excuſe me if I lay the fault u 
that their wiſdom is not grown with, their years 
My client, Mr. Strephon, whom you ſummone 
to Aden himſelf, gives you thanks howere 
for your warning, and begs. the favour only t 
enlarge his time for a week, or to the laſt « 
of the term, and then he will "—_— grati 
and pray uo wy over. | 


o 
ollo1 
5 

( 
addre 
it 8 
But 


" 0M For 
Yo 


Yours, | ai as 
PutLAyTuRON 


« Mr. SPECTATOR, WET 


I was laſt nights to 8 7 a 
whom I much eſteem, and always took for 
friend; but met with fo very different a recef 
tion from what ! expected, that I cannot he 
applying e to you on this occaſion. 

the room of that civility and familiarity | ul 
to be treated with by her, an' affected firang 
neſs in her looks, and coldneſs in her behavio 
plainly told me 1 was not he welcome gu 
which the regard and tenderneſs ſhe has oft 
| expreſſed for me gave me reaſon to fang 


AL 
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myſelf to think I was. Sir, this is certainly a 
neat fault, and I aſſure you a very common 
me; therefore I hope you will think it a fit 
ſibject for ſome part of a Spectator. Be pleaſed 
v acquaint us how we muſt behave ourſelves 
wards this valetudinary friendſhip, ſubject to 
h many heats and colds, and you will oblige, 
Sir, your humble ſervant, 
4) MI AND A.“ 
kx, „ e 
I cannot forbear acknowledging 
he delight your late Spectators on Saturdays 
ke given me; for they are writ in the honeſt 
pr of criticiſm, and called to my mind the 
lowing four lines I had read long fince in a 
pulogue to a play called Julius Czſars, which 
eſerved a better fate. The verſes are 
dreſſed to the little critics: 5 {Ft 


* Shew your ſmall talent, and let that fuffice ye; 
But grow not vain upon it, I adviſe xe. 
For every fop can find out faults in plays: 
You'll ne'er arrive at knowing when to praiſe.” 


7 „ D. G 


| 123 | 5 Hetond 

A tragedy by William Alexander, earl of Stirling, fol. 
beg, and much the moſt regular dramatic piece of this noble 
nor. His ſtyle is ſententious, but not pure or corre, for 
wich however his lordſhip pleads his country. He has ran 
a the ſame fault which Shakeſpear committed before him, 
u. the not cloſing the piece with the moſt natural and 
kling cataſtrophe, the lk of Ceſar. ö | 
15 By Steele, tranſcribed, or compoſed from the letter-box. 
\ Spect. N. 97h and N g24, note on Steele's ſignatures 
And T, which laſt appears to have been ſometimes the diſ- 
gas, mark uſed by Mr. Thomas Tickell. See N. 410, 
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Paſſint ut juvenes vi ere fervidi 1 | A Hrs P 7 
| Multo non fine 1 | „ 


| | 3 
Dilapſam in cineres facem. . Hok. 4 Od. xiii. 26 


That all may laugh to ſee that glaring light, © 
Which lately ſhone ſo fierce and right, 
End in a ftink at laſt, and vaniſh into night.  Anoy 


Wr are generally ſo much pleaſed with an 
little accompliſhments, either of body or min 
which have once made us remarkable in t 
world, that we endeavour to perſuade ourſelve 
it is not in the power of h rob us of them 
We are eternally purſuing the ſame 'methoc 
which firſt procured us the applauſes of 
kind. It is from this notion that an auth 
writes on, though he is come to dotage; with 
out ever conſidering that his memory is im 
paired, and that he hath loſt that life, an 
thoſe ſpirits, which formerly raiſed his far 
and fired his imagination. The ſame fol 
hinders a man from ſubmitting his behaviour t 
his age, and makes Clodius, who was a cele 
© brated dancer at five and twenty, ftill love 
hobble in a minuet, though he is paſt t 
ſcore. It is this, in a word, which: fills t 
town with elderly fops, and fu annuatey 
equenes.. © n. 
C.aanidia, a lady of this latter ſpecies, palk 
by me yeſterday in her coach. Canidia was? 
haughty beauty of the laſt age, and was fo 
lowed by crowds of adorers, . whoſe. paſo 


* 


* 
WJ. 


) 
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aly pleaſed her, as they gave her opportunities 
{ring the tyrant. She 1 — 
tat awful caſt of the eye and forbidding frown; 
mich ſhe has not yet laid aſide, and has ftill 
i the inſolence of beauty without its charms: . 
{ſhe now attracts the eyes of any beholders, it 
z only by being remarkably ridiculous ; even 
kr own ſex laugh at her affectation; and the 
nen, who always enjoy an ill-natured' pleaſure 
n ſeeing an imperious beauty humbled and 
xglected, regard her with the ſame fatisfation 
tat a free nation ſees a tyrant in diſgrace. 
Will Honeycomb, who is a great admirer 
the gallantries in king Charles the Second's 
ren, lately communicated to me a letter writ- 
in by a wit of that age to his miſtreſs, who it 
kems was a lady of Canidia's humour; and 
tough I do not always:approve of my friend 
Will's taſte, I liked this letter ſo well, that I 
wk a copy of it, with which I ſhall here 
dent my render: TT HY 


COL Q x 

Sic my waking thoughts have 
ever been able to influence you in my favour, 
lim reſolved to try whether my dreams can 
take any impreſſion on you. To this end I 
ball give you an account of a very odd one 
wich my fancy preſented to me laſt night, 
"thin a few hours after I left yo. 
Methought I. wag unaccountably conveyed 
to the moſt delicious place mine eyes ever 


of the pureſt water I had ever ſeen, . 
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beheld: it was a large valley divided by a n 


ground on each fide of it roſe by an eaſy aſcen 
and was covered with flowers of an infini 
variety, which, as they were 1 | in ik 
water, doubled the beauties of the place, or rathe 
formed an imaginary ſcene more beautiful th: 
the real. On each fide of the river was a rang 
of lofty trees, whoſe boughs were loaded witli 
almoſt as many birds as leaves. Every tree w 
full of harmony. e 
* I had not gone far in this pleaſant v 
when I perceived that it was terminated by 
moſt magnificent temple. The ſtructure . 
ancient and regular. On the top of it * 27 : 
$ ini 


the god Saturn, in the ſame ſhape and 
the poets uſually repreſent Time. 
As I was advancing to fatisfy my 
by a nearer view, I was ed 


far more beautiful than any 1 


could 


* 


other charms, which diſappear when your eye 
are open. I could not but admire the tral 
Juillity you flept in, eſpecially when I cn 
hdered the unealineſs you produce in {o mw! 


others. 
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While I was wholly taken up in theſe 
elections the doors of the temple flew open, 
ith a very great noiſe; and lifting up my eyes, 
| aw two figures, in human ſhape, coming 
fto the valley. Upon a nearer ſurvey, I foun 
hem to be Youth and Love. The firſt was 
acircled with a kind of purple light, that 
bead a glory over all the place; the other held 
ifaming torch in his hand. I could obſerve, 
fat all the way as they came towards us, the 
ours of the flowers appeared more lively, 
he trees ſhot out in bloſſoms, the birds threw 
demſelves into pairs, and ſerenaded them as 
hey paſſed: the whole face of nature glowed 
ith new beauties. They were no ſooner 
mived at the place where you lay, when th | 
rated themſelves on each fide of you. On their 
pproach methought I ſaw a new bloom ariſe 
n your face, and new charms diffuſe themſelves 
wer your whole perſon. You appeared more 
than mortal; end nee rea fare! continued 
jſt ep the two deities made ſeyeral 
gentle „„ „ 
After a ſhort time, Youth (diſplaying a pair 
f wings, which I had not before taken notice 
if) flew off. Love till remained, and holding 
he torch which he had in his hand before your 
lice, you ſtill appeared as beautiful as ever.| 
The glaring of the light in your eyes at length , 
wakened you; when, to my great ſurpriſe, | 
nſtead of acknowledging the Nous of the 
kity, you frowned upon him, and ſtruck the 
uch out of his hand into the river. The god, 
iter having regarded you with a look that ſpoke 
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at once his pity and diſpleaſure, flew awaz 
| Immediately a kind of gloom overſpread th 

whole place. At the ſame time I ſaw a hideo 
ſpectre enter at one end of the valley. Hi 
eyes were ſunk into his head, his face was pal 


and withered, and his. ſkin puckered up i 
wrinkles. As he walked on the fides of th 
bank the river. froze, the flowers faded, th 1 
trees ſhed their bloſſoms, the birds droppe ' 
from off the boughs, and fell dead at his feet 
By theſe marks I knew him to be Old-Age i I 
| You were ſeized with the utmoſt horror an dis 
amazement at his approach. You endeavouret = 
to have fled, but the phantom caught you in hi Ve 
arms. You may eaſily gueſs at the change yo for E 
ſuffered in this embrace. For my own par 
though I am ſtill too full of the dreadful idea Bi. 
J will not ſhock you with a deſcription of it fe 
I was ſo ſtartled at the fight, that my ſlee nc. 
immediately left me, and I found myſelf awake _ 
at leiſure to conſider of a dream which ſeem Mr, 
too extraordinary to be without a meaning. WI net 
am, Madam, with the greateſt paſſion, ' my 
>. Your moſt obedient, 4./... be par 
X. mamoſt humble ſervant, &c. nie 
By Mr. Euſtace Budgell, See Speft. Vol. vi. N. 555888 mi: 
wrery 
Ncious 
perſon; 
athful 
tell, t 
0 corre 
br the 
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N. 3s Friday, — TL | 


— A * "ep ttt f, 
Gratior & en en in R virus. No 
3 Ving. 4 "An. v. 60 

e 2 u 8 1 8 
More ef in a beauteous form inſhrin d. | 


* 
Fo 


Izzap What I give for ths ter bim bee of. 
his day with a great deal of 8 and 
ubiiſh it juſt as it came to my hands. I ſhall 
arm: ey to find there are e e at | 


for Emilia“. N 2 hs 


: This paper, N- Pd tak 6 dumed b 5 wen. 
for Mr. John Hug hes. See Letters of John wigs hy 
ad ſeveral N eminent perſons a Vol iti, 
tote, It has been ſaid, that the real lady whoſe 4 is 
_ here under the name of Emilia, 2 Ann counteſs of 
* , commonly called lady Ann Coventry. +1 
uncombe, ſen. for from him the information abqve- | 
N is derived, as certainly. wr Ig in his ſuppoſitian 
lat = ohn Hughes was the Sitter this 1 of 
he real writer was Dr. Brome, the clergyman of 
— in which the lady lived who is celebrated here, 
uder the name of Emilia. She was the mother of Mrs. 
Aſcham, of Connington in Cambridgeſhire, and 
woher of the preſent lady Hatton. This very amiable lady 
. great benefałtreſs to. Mrs. Ockley, the daughter of Dr. 
damon Ockley, who was left the death of her father, not 
n very eaſy circumſtances. . Ockley, on whaſe unſul- 
pcous teſtimony this information reſts, rms from her own 
perſonal knowledge of the real lady, that the charafter is 
athfully delineated. An internal circumſtance inthe paper 
ll. the repeated mention of the name of Bromius, ſeems 
, corroborate. the teſtimony' of | Mrs. Ockley, and to voueh 
his; the Fong or _ aſhgnment W ns 1 80 to Dr. 


on R. 
ol. IV. W h 2 
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Mr. SPECTATOR,. 1 | 

Ir this paper has the gooll OY 

to be honoured with a place in your writings, ! 

ſhall be the more plant, becauſe the character 

of Emilia is not oy imaginary but. à real one. 

I have induſtriouſly obſcured the whole by the 

addition of one or two circumſtances of no con- 

ſequence, that the perſon it is drawn from might 

ſtill be concealed ; and that the writer of it wars 

not be in the leaſt ſyſpeted, and for ſome wo 

| reaſons, I chooſe not to give it in the form of: 

letter: but if, beſides the faults of. * oops 
ſition, there be any thing in it more 

a correſpondent than the Spectator hin 2 5 


write, I ſubmit it to your better judgment, t 


| receive ad other model you think 10 | but t 
F am, Sir, and 
Your very tumble ehm face, 


TukRx is nothing which gives one fo ple 
ing a proſpect of human nature, as the contem 
plation of wiſdom and beauty: the latter is th 
peculiar portion of that ſex pn is thereto 
called fair; but the happ concurrence of bot 
theſe excellencies in the ſame perſon, is à cha 
racter too celeſtial to be frequent y met wi 
Beauty is an overweening ſelf-ſufficient thing 

careleſs of providing itſelf any more ſubſtanti 
| ornaments; nay ſo little does it conſult its ou 
intereſts, that it too often defeats itſelf, | 
betraying that innocence, which renders i love 
and deſirable. As therefore virtue makes. 
beautiful woman * more beautiful, 
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beauty makes a virtuous woman really more 
rinuous. Whilſt Lam conſidering theſe yp | 
ann ——_— united in — x a 1 
cannot repreſent to my m im 
of Emilia. N wn dar th: ay Sy _ 
Who erstehen the charming Emilia, with- 
out feeling in his breaſt at once the glow of love, 
and the tenderneſs of virtuous friendſhip? The 
unſtudied graces of her behaviour, and the 
plating accents of her tongue, inſenſibly draw 
you on to wiſh for a'nearer enjoyment of them; 
but even her ſmiles carry in them à filent 
reproof to the impulſes of licentious love. Thus, 
though the attractives of her beauty | lay + almoſt 
ireſiſtibly upon you, and create vou 
immediately ſtand corrected, not the FAR og 
but the decency of her virtue: That ſweetneſs 
nd good-Humour, Which is ry viſible in het 
face, naturally diffuſes "itſelf into every word 
nd action: a man muſt be à ſavage, who, at 
be A ate in — = _ . Na do 
an gratify himſe r 
* is thus 1 embelliſhed by nature, 
thus adorned with unpremeditated graces, is _. 
ft lodging for a mind ſo fair and lovely; there 
dwell ins e and cheerful | 


refipnation. 8. 
Lene. of --rankind ib} 


. — to the nature z f tha" coaſtitixion- in 
rid EEE ES ID udg- 


ment from a ces, one would imagine reli- 
don in ſome: is lit better Tan „„ 
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reſerve;'in many fear, in others the deſpo 


of a melancholy complexion, in others the for- gra 
mality of infignificant unaffecting obſeryances, \ 
in others ſeverity, in others — In be 
Emilia it is a principle founded in reaſon and be 
enlivened with hope; it does not break forth into dra\ 
lar fits and ſallies of ' devotion,” but wan is bi 
uniform and conſiſtent tenour of action nat: 
ſtrict without ſeverity; compaſſionate: Without ay 
weakneſs; it is the ection of that = her 1 
humour which procee s from the underſ de 
not the 1 e t/ * 3 
A erous jym in na ; We CC 
Mir hes diff oſed rn — when any of our nd i 
Dr are afflicted; but injufed inno- does 
cence, and beauty in diſtreſs, is an apr . to us, 
carries in it ſoinethin inexpreſſibly movir He 
ſoftens the moſt manly heart prong t tur; 
ſenſations of love and — until ern queſt 
it confeſſes its rn and flows o into nit ar 
tears. | * Ac N Ir the ef 
Were 21 to relate that part. of Emillie's of an 
which has given her an opportunity of exfenting bat 
the heroiſm of Chriſtianity, it would make too f not 
ſad, too tender a ſtory: but when 1 conſ der her I de tc 
alone in the midſt of her diſtreſſes looking Wi nands 
beyond this gloomy vale of afflictĩon andſorrow, tis res 
into the joys of heaven and immortality, and decke 
when I ſee her in converſation thoughtlels and dd age 
eaſy, as if ſhe were the moſt * y ereature in Emi 
the world, I am tranſported wicſi admimtion. * 
Surely never did ſuch a hiloſophic foul inhabit ſhe 
ſuch a beauteous form! For beauty is often 


made a ä We 
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poke life; gies 
is but an imperfect drau ads of eee 
nter, and-as I cannot, I will not hope to have 
any intereſt in her perſon, all that I can, ſay of 
Wis but impartia i praiſe 2 from me by 
the prevailing 5 vl her virtues. S8 
rre a pattern of —— 9 6 ought not to 
be concealed, but ſhould be ſet out to the view 
ad imitation of the world; for how amiable 
does virtue appear thus, as it were, mals viſihle 
to us, in fo fair an example res - 
Honoria's diſpoſition, is « of in very ome 
tum: her thoughts are/wh . bent . con- 
queſt and abi power. 
vit and beauty n y denies, RN Ee 
the eſteem of all her acquaintance as a woman. 
of an agreeable perſon and | converſation; put 
(whatever her buſband may think of it); that 
s not ſufficient. for Honoria: ſhe waives, that 
ile to reſpect as a mean acquiſition, and de- 
nands veneration in the right of an idol; tor 
his reaſon her natural defire of life is continuall y 
e with an incfaiſſteut fer of wrinkles or 1 
age. 577% {EA Jt 4 : __——T CREW HO 111. 4 2 | YN 
Emilia cannot by ſuppo ſed wah of | 1335 
kt he will not bold, her: qr upon, 4 
8 tenure, hill her wind! is a domed 
Ti beauties, of a. more ex 
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nature. When in the full bloom of yt th and 
beauty we ſaw her ſurrounded with a crod of 
adorers, ſhe took no pleaſure in ſlaughuer and 
deſtruction, gave no falſe deluding which 
might encreaſe the torments of her di pointed 
lovers; but having for ſome time given to the 
decency of a virgin coy neſs, and examined the 
merit of their ſeveral — ſhe at length 
gratified her on, * reſigning herſelf to the 
ardent paſſion of Bromius. Bromius was then 
maſter of vr ah. good qualities and a moderate 
fortune, which was — after unexpectedly 
increaſed to a plentiful eſtate. This fora good 
while proved his misfortune, as it furniſhed his 
une x perienced age with the opportunities of evil 
company, and a ſenſual life. He might 
longer wandered in the — — of vice and 
folly, had not Emilia's prudent conduct won 
e over to the cee e of his reaſon; | Her 


| virtue is ee with dicerit: 3 anc 
d-humour, or rather that it cannot 
without them. Her good ſenſe readily inftrudt 
ed her, that a filent example, and an-eaſy unre 
pining behaviour, will alwaysbemoreperſuab 
than dhe ſeverity of lectures and admont 
and that there is ſo much pride interwovt [ 
into the make of human nature, that : 
obſtinate man muſt only take the ee 
another, and then be leſt to adviſe and corr 6 
himſelf. Thus by an' artful train of n 
ment, and unſeen perſuaſions, having at ir 
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bought him nat to diſlike, and at length to be 
llealed with that Which otherwiſe! be would 
aa e eee 8 

a 4 vant ene 
Fe thought, and. ſeconding i it ae . 
aps this means ſhe has 
ading p ion, amd made demand 


ee 196.10 a fits 


There: is another 2 of Emilia? Tre 
ome, z it at ig : appekr h. 4 
tnfling tei eirrumſtance: but for my 
part, 1 think it highly worthy ot: . 
ind to be recommended to the conſideration os 
the fair ſex. I 2 thought wrapping» 
»wns and dirty linen, with all that huddled 
economy of dreſs which paſſes under the gener 
nl name of a mob, —— love, 


and one of the readieft means. 1 le to 


lienate the affection of an huſband, eſpecialhy a 
food one. I have heard ſome ladies, who have 
been ſurpriſed by company in ſuch a deſhabille, 
wologize for it after ks manner: © Truly 1 
im aſhamed to be caught in this pickle: but my 
buſband and I were fitting all alone hy ousſelixes, 
ad I did not expect to ſet ſuch; gnod co 
pny. — This, by the way, is a ſine compliment 
v the good man, which it is ten to one but he 
returns in dogged anfwers and a churlifh'behas 


viour, without * what i it is that p puts him 2 


out of humour. 

Emilia's 3 teaches her, that as little 
nadvertencies and neglects caſt a blemiſh upon 
i great character; ſo the . of apparel, 


— —äͤ—o 2 + 2 ——_ —— 
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even among the moſt intimate friends, does 
inſenſibly leſſen their regards to each other, by 
creating a familiarity too low and 
She underſtands the importance of thoſe dung. 
which the generality account trifles; and con- 
ſiders every thing as a matter of 1 that 
has the leaſt tendency towards keep | 
abating the affection of ber ld and; hi 
eſteems as a fit object to 
leaſing, . he is to ; 
i 5 the Ss of theſe, and a 1 other 
vr arts, which it is eaſſer for her to prac- 
tiſe than for another to expreſs, by the o 1 
of her goodneſs and unprovoket ſubmiſſion; in 
ſpite of all her afflictions and ill uſage, — 
is become a man of ſenſe and a kind huſband 
and Emilia a happy wifſe ht 
Ve guardian angels, to whoſe care haves han 
intruſted its dear Emilia guide her ſtill forward 
in the paths of virtue, defend her from the inſo- 
lence and wrongs of this undiſcerning world; 
at length when we muſt no more converſe with 
ſuch purity on earth, lead her gently hence inno- 
cent and unreprovable to a better place, where 
by an eaſy tranſition from what ſhie now is, ſhe 
may ſhine forth an angel of e * 


bb to 1a. mute uſo of the e T for 
pers ves he compoſed or communicated from the letter. 
ox, pe ens, whether the real writer was known to hum or 
peg Ne 271, and Ne 324, note on ba 
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2 . s 44 775 
1 11 Wok dl, th e work 


. of A. mode 
tilolopher, a map of the ſpots in the he f 
lit paper of the E Ly, Hewi emiſhes e 


madiſe Loſt, may pe conſidered as a piece ot 
he ſame nature. To purſue the alluſion ;. A it 


S Arni = = 1 060 - x © 


6 s obſerved, that among the bright 4250 1 

A |! mme ly abovementioned, e are 

ade which glow. more ee, and pg 2 

._ WY fronger light than others; ſo. notwithſtanding 5 

; be re ſhewn 4 s poem to be very 

m beautiful i io! I ſhall now, proceed to 

Wit: notice of ſuch beauties as appear to me 

re WY tore exquiſite than the reſt. Mien has pro- 

16 au the e oh is, poem in the following 

Po ſerles: | . - 77 $144, . r 1 

0 Of man's 11 ddbeclente, and the fruit. 

r. A forbidden e mortal tate - 7 

or e 9066s e 40d 
„ I Wi as O 


baden of dne ende on dhe Paradiſe Loſt, by 


ſon, 


Part vii, On the firſt book of that poem. See N* 267, I 


95 279, abs, 291, 7 99s 316,321, 327» 333, 339, vo: 
Bl, 357, 36 and g6g. 
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Brought death into the world and all our . | 
With loſs _ Eden, till one i 

. 


Reſtore us, and 

Sing heav'nly m 2 

"Theſe lines are, perhap s, as. lain, NB e 
and unadorned, as any wp the wh 8 


which particular the 1 has 8 * 
ſelf to the example of Homer, an 651 
of Horace. 
His invocation to a work, which turns file 
great meaſure upon the creation of the worlc 
is very properly made to the Mufe who infpir 
Moſes in thoſe books from wherice our authc 
drew his fubject, and to the Holy Spirit who i 
therein repreſented : as operating after a particula 
manner in the firſt pr duction of nature. hi 
whole exordiumm r ſes very happil Into 16b 
Hngt age and fentiment, as I think the tranfitic 
to the able is exquiſitely beautiful and natur 
The nine days aſtoniſhment, in which t 
angels lay dene after their dreadful ove 
throw and fall from heaven, Before they cc 
recover either the uſe of thought | or ff * 
a noble circumſtance, and very finely 
The diviſion of hell into ſeas of 9 a i in 
firm ground impregnated with the ſame furio 
element, with that particular circum 2 
the excluſion of Hobe from thoſe infer 
regions, are inſtances "of the ſame great al 
fruitful invention. a : FE" IP 
The thoughts in the peech 
tion of Satan, who is. one of the principal actc 
in this poem, are wonderfully proper to give 
a full idea of him. His * en y and revert 
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oſtinacy, deſpair and impenitence, are all of 
hem very artfully interwoven In ſhort. his 
iſt ſpeech is a complication of all thoſe paſſions 
mich diſcover themſelves ſeparately in ſed 


cher of his ſpeeches in the poem. The whole 
un of this great enemy of mankind is filled 
rith ſuch incidents as are very apt to raiſe and 
rnify the reader's imagination. Of this nature, 
n the : book now before us, is his being the firſt 
1 awakens out of the general — with 

li poſture on the burning lake, his riſing from 
i and the i ug Fol ts nen nut rod, 


With head . 25 1 
That farkling blaz'd, his other parts beſide '. 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, - 

Lay floating many a rod: 22" 
wouy upright he rears Gom off the pool 

| bn e fl 2 


hbillows, leave # * midft a hora my a bo 
Then with expanded wings he — one bis fight" 5 
Aloft, incumbent on the + Ty yviſe 
That felt unuſual weight— | Gr or 
Pk pond'rous ſhield - 
ereal temper, mafly, 
Behind him caſt ; the 
ng on his ſhoulders I 
Thro optic can n antifts view | 
at ev'ning, 2 the top of Feſole, 
Or in Valdarno, to deſcry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, on her fpott 
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Sede bre ere Ul. 
rere amen an Mei 1 


Jo nekick/wiary add-bis call 4 te fall 
angle clic lay plunged and f ge eee NY 
very Peat tit 10: . N 4 10 * 
. 3 2 n h ebe "RAT | 

i cake. fo loud, ta all the hollow 4 1 


{;,Of,bell.refopnded.” 1454 n la 


ho 0 the = is no 3 5 lage i the ws 
poem worked up to a greater ſub imity, 
that wherein his perſon is deſcribed in thoſ 


celebrated lines: ABU SUI WG ag} 


170 1 ö 80 7 it i 
E a] he dy <itt 5 11 4. 
In Nan and geſture proudly eminent, 


Stood like a tower, c.“ 1" 7, e 


His ſentiments are every way an 

his character, and ſuitable to 4 5 bein 
of the moſt exalted and moſt depraved nature 
Such. is that in which he e e wi 


place of torments: s? 15 
. horrors | hit #leo fied KIT 
Infernal world | and-thoy a eg hell 
Receive thy new poſſeſſor, one who oY 
A mind not to ee by place or u. 


ny 


rv x £ * 1 8 
q * 5 E - 


| ela at leaſt L 5 

We ſhall be free: „ 
Here, for his envy will not drive us fene: 
Here een a mee 
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To reign is worth ambition, tho in hell: al 
luer to reign in hell, than ſerve in bear p * 


Amidſt thoſe impieties which this Loni 8 
hint utters in other places of the poem, the 
uber has taken care to introduce none that f is 
vt big with abſurdity, and incapable, of ſhock- 2 
ng religious reader; his words, as the 
lnſelf deſcribes them, bearing je a ſem- 
lance of worth, not ſubſtance. Hel is likewiſe 
ih great art deſcribed as owning his adverſary, 
„be Almighty. Whatever perverſe interpre- 
on he puts on the juſtice, mercy,; and other 
tributes of the Supreme * he 2 
anfeſſes his omnipotence, that 
ktion he was forced to allow er _ 8 
anlideration which could ſupport his pride 
ader the ſhame of his defeat. 

Nor muſt I here omit that beautiful circum- 
kace of his burſting out into tears, upon his 
ey of thoſe, innumerable. ſpirits w. om he 
kd involved i in the; . e r ee 


elf: 4 8 1d KK $4 


Si whereat r rn they bead | 
From wing to wing, and half incloſe him round 
Wich all his peers: 1 held them mute. 
1 he aſſay d, a rice in ſpite of ſcorn 
Tears, ſuch as angels Weep» burſt forth—— 


The catalogue of evil ſpirits has abundance 
ning in it, and a very agreeable turn of 
1 


we ich riſes in a great meaſure from its 
ing the places where they were wor- 


* | 
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ſhipped, by thoſe beautiful marks of rivers { 
frequent among the ancient poets: The authe 
had doubtleſs in this place Homer's catalog 
of ſhips, and Virgil's liſt of Warriors, in h 
view. The characters of Moloch and Bet 
prepare the reader's mind for their reſpecti 
ſpeeches and behaviour in'the/ſecond and fi 


bock. The account of Thamtnius is fine fom 
romantic, and ſuitable to' what we read amc bell 
the ancients of the 9981 which \ . . * boar 1 


that Jan, Sul: Alfrks en 
3 n came e 1 
Whoſe annual wound in Lebanon aur 

The Syrian damſels to lament his fate, 
In am'rous ditties all a ſummer's day: 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native * 

Ran purple to the ſea, ſuppos d with blood 


ellin, 
lredd 


niniu 


Of Thammuz yearly wounded; the love tale. Th 
Infected Sion's 7 with like eas © . 

'' Whoſe wanton paſſions in the facred porc nne 
Ezekiel ſaw; when, I viſion J bod wntra, 

| His eye ſurvey'd che uries $ int! 

| of alienated Judah—— * fe 

if the 

The reader will cities me i I infer nd of 
note on this baue paſſage, the account ties 
us by the late ingenious Mr. Maundrell vi 0 wöab 
ancient piece of worſhip, and probabl the finde oo 
occaſion of ſuch a ſuperſtition, ' * We came r to] 

a fair large river—doubtleſs the ancient iv med 
Adonis. | o famous for the idolatrous rites pe empat 
2 * N ( num! 

„This quotation from Mikon, 3 ag | lu it i. 
—— following it, were in 1 TAP wy: weAcon 0," hich 
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omed here in lamentation of Adonis. We 
ud the fortune to ſee hat may be ſuppoſed to 
e the occaſion of that opinion which, Lucian 
gates concerning this river. via. That this 
team, at certain ſeaſons of the Ki eſpecially 
bout the feaſt of Adonis, is of a bloody colour; 
mich the heathens looked upon as proceeding 
m a kind of ſympathy in the river for the 
ball of Aden, 10 dla killed by a wild 
har in the mountains, out of which this ſtream 
nles. Something like this we ſaw actually 
ome to paſs; 12 the water was ſtained to a 
ſupriſin redneſs; ; and, as we obſerved. in tra- 
elling, ad diſcoloured. the ſea a great way into 
wid ben occaſioned s by a fort of 
ninium, or red earth, waſhed into the river by 
ke violence of the _ Deer not 4s. _—_ ſtain 
7 Adonis's' _— 1 = * 
| e paſſage in the catal gue, explain I 
r kN! ſpirits trans form thi 1 
mtraction or enlargement of 
$ introduced with great N to make 
ny for ſeveral ſurpriſing accidents in the ſequel 
the poem. There follows one, at the very 
ad of the firſt book, which is what the French 
ties call marvellous, but at the ſame time 
whable by reaſon of the paſſage laſt mentioned. 
ſoon as the infernal palace is finiſhed; we 
t told the multitude and rabble of 2 
anediately ſhrunk themſelves into a. {mall 
wpaſs, that there might be room. for -ſuch 
| numberleſs aſſembly in this eapacious hall. 
lu it is the poet's refinement upon this thought 
ich I moſt admire, and which is indeed very 


* — — — 
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nfer 


noble in itſelf. For he tells us, that mit 
ſtanding the vulgar among the fallen ſpirits 
contracted their forms, thoſe of the firſt rank anc 
dignity ſtill preſerved their natur dimenſions 


. n 


Thus incorporeal ſpirits to Eau een 


' Reduc'd their ſhapes e 0 8 
Fa without number, ſtill a kay” Dit 
infernal court, But 45 in Gl 


And in their own dimenſions like OY 
The great Seraphic lards and cherubim Zn 
In cloſe receſs 57; ſecret 4 2. ä 
A thouſand demi-gods on gd. eons 
5 Frequent and ful 2 . #7 3 Toth T5 


l 1 1 5 7 AI 


The character af Mammon, and the deſcrip 
tion of the Pandemonium, are full of beauties Far 
There are ſeveral. other ſtrokes in the f 5 
book wonderfully poetical, and inſtances of tha Thi 
ſublime genius ſo Ae iar to the author. Sucl ; 
is the deſcription 7 Azazel's ſtature, and th he 
infernal ſtandard which he pb eee as allo. "= 
that ghaſtly light, by which the fiends a 


to one another in their place of t mentis? WH Th 
© The ſcat of deſolation, void of light, ag : ; EW 
Save what the glimm'ring of Pu livid flames pen 
Caſts pale and dreadſul Of f 
The ſhout of the lee boſt of fallen wp my 


when drawn up in battle r Ty bi - 
4 7 4+ $233; os £1; 6 


be wire e "ir 
A ſhout that tore hell's — | 
Frighted the reign. of Chaos and old Night , 2 

Fi ye, 


255 vol ip bp 


See Newon's edit. of Paradiſe 
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iew, which the Jender makes of his 
aenal : r "4 . ul} +64) 915 2 7 5 3 


& 2.7 


5 F473 2 f 33 * Sto} 3 55 =” LW 
* 4 4 


Darts his experienc'd eyes an won dae 0 
The whole battalion views, their order due, 
Their vi and ſtature as of gods 1 | | 
Their number laſt he furs; and Lock, his heart | 
Diſtends wich pride; and ade in his ngk 


Glories— 2 — 5 171 * El wy fe 


The gald of licht Which 8 are 
251 of their words: "IT 1 ti 


He ſpake; and be MA as, 1 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the 40. 
Of mighty cherubim; che Aer blaze : 
Far rou illumin'd hell.- n ns AE3 


* * 4+ 4 ts. 


The ſudden production of the Pandemonium: ; 


*** 


Aue e ef ri 1 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the . 10 2 
Of dulcet ſymphonies and v voices ſweet.· 11 : 


The artificial illumination made 1 1 


* by fabrle- c many arow 8 BN 
Of ſtarry lamps and blazing creſſetsꝰ, fed | | 
With Naphcha.and, 2 yielded light 

As from a ſky- — 


There are alſ6 nk nobls fimites alt RY 


long 1 in the firſt book of Faradiſe Loſt. And 
5 DITA. 1 : 
Creſſex, i. Sibdidoidiy hight fer: on: beson- in — — 
co eie, becauſe N een bad eroſſer on their tops. 
| ME. - JOHNSON. 

Yor, 1; X 


the nature of an heroic poem. Thoſe who ar, 
acquainted with Homer's and VizgiFs way e 
writing, cannot but be pleaſed with this kind of 
ſtructure in Milton's *fmilitudes.” I am th 
2100 03 TWO! EEO, OUT CLE 
more particular on this head, becauſe ignoran 
readers, who have formed their taſte upon th 
uaint ſimiles and little turns of wit, which : 
o much in vogue among modern poets, cannc 


reliſh theſe beauties which are of a m ch highe 


*e 


no 


Y 
__ 


2 2 


rere 


s 
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nention to the principal fi ſubject, and by * ng 


lim into other agreeable images. Homer, ſays 
|, excelled in this particular, whoſe po has | 


bns abound with ſuch. images of nature as are 
proper to relieve and diverſify his ſubjects. He 
potinually inſtructs the reader, and makes him 
ke notice even in objects which are every day 
kfore his eyes, of juch circumſtances: as he 
hould not otherwiſe have obſerved. To this 
ke adds, as manim uni: erſal y acknowledged, 
that it is not neteſſary in poetry for the points 
the compariſon to ous with one another 
atly, but that a general reſemblance is ſuſfi- 
cent, and that too much nicety in this Particular 
yours of the rhetorician and epigrammatiſt. 

In ſhort, if we look into the conduct of 
tlomer, * and Milton, as the great fable 
Ithe ſoul of each poem, ſo to give their works 

u agreeable variety, their epiſodes are ſo many 
bot fables, and their ſimiles ſo many hort 

ſiſodes; to which you may add, if you 

ut their metaphors are ſo many ſhort ff 

[the reader conſiders the compariſons in the 

book of Milton, of the ſun in an eclipſe; _ 

{the leeping leviathan, of the bees ſwarming | 
wit their hive, of the fairy dance, in the view 
N rein I have here placed them, he will eafily | 


, N - $ 
- ; n ö 
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| A'latent fire preys on his feveriſh 


3 15 R „ * 7 7: 774 a 
Tux circumſtances of my. correſpondent 
whoſe letter I now inſert, are ſo frequent, tha 
I cannot want compaſſion ſo much as to forbeat 
| laying it before the town. There is ſomething 
ſo mean and inhuman. in a direct Smithfiele | 
bargain for children, that if this lover carrie 
his point, and obſerves the rules he pretend! 
to follow, I do not only wiſh-him ſucceſs, b 
alſo that it may animate others to. follow. hi! 
example. I know not one motive relating te 
this life which could produce ſo many honour 
able and worthy actions, as the hopes of obtain 
ing a woman of merit. There would tet 
thouſand ways of induſtry and honeſt ambitior 
be purſued by young men, who believed ta 
paſſion, to attend the event of their good for 
tune in all their applications, in order to ma! 
their circumſtances fall in with the duties the) 
owe to themſelves, their families: and the 
country. All theſe relations a man ſhould chin 
of who intends to go into the ſtate af mg 
and — to make it a ſtate of pleaſure an 


Co F . .. y * F i.” Th 1% > 
; L . Y...— & & a * : ; ö 2 2 * 78 » "I ? 2 4 $4 * 85 5 84 
ſatisfaction: + TY: ee 
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, Mr. Yi on I n n ag 
I wave for * wars Fra a 
alles fot- a young lady of age and quality 
ſuitable to my own, but very much ſuperior in 
fortune. It is the faſhion with parents (how 
juſtly I leave you to judge) to make all regards 
zire way to the article of wealth. From this 
ome conſideration it is, that I have concealed the 
udent love I have for her; but I am beholden 
o the force of my love for many 
py rea _ from it towards the better con- 
duct of 1 A certain complacency to all 
the 5 a ſtrong deſire 5 wherever it 
ky in my power, andi a circumſpect behaviour 
n all my words and actions, ha ve tendered me 
nore particularly acceptable to all my friends 
nd acquaintance. Love has had the ſameè good 
effect upon my fortune; and I have increaſed 
n riches, in proportion to my advancemer t in 
thoſe arts, whiell make a man axrevable: and 
miable. There is a certain ſy mpaty which when | 
vill tell my miſtreſs from theſe 
at it is I'who writ this for — — yoo . 
vill pleaſe to inſert it. There is not a down 
ght enmity, but a great coldneſs between our 
rents ; ſo that if either of us declared 
d ſentiments for each other, her fri 
— be very back ward to lay an obligation \ 
won our family, and mine to receive it : 
ters, Under theſe delicate circumſtances it is 
o eaſy matter to act with ſafety. I have no 
— to fancy my miſtreſs has any regard for 
ne, but from à very diſintereſted value which I 
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ſellers have affected to bear: that the fiation of 
place of his preſent ſettlement ever ſince that 


complain of your penny-worths: that: -particu- 


* 


N 
have for her. If from any hint in any future " 
paper of yours, ſhe gives me the leuſt encou- al 
e doubt.nes) but 5: all Fiore al fi 
other difficulties; and inſpired by ſo noble 3 m 
motive for the care of my — the belief N pr 
ſhe is to be concerned in it, I will not deſpait WW bo 
of 1 one * from: her father's own WW hi 
roach 18 2112 C3- + W011 I 
2 1 Si am. Biz bite of 
iH. vonn mo N bumble ſervant, for 
enmuvtroaba: n vm nen. ph 

„The humble petition of "Anthony! Titls- pet 
Page, ſtationer, in the centre of Lincoln s. N . 
eee 48 not Peg FHH H n is tha 

84 In en 1 * E 
55 ere, DIES aid 176. „ee | b 
Tn your petitio thr 

e hung been alen of 5 the 
immemorial: that on 
Crouch-back Title- age, prir 
vocation in Britain; who keeping for 
fair weather) at the comers of allo 
by way of eminency, called The ace 900 
a name which from him all ſucceeding bool We 


your- petitioner and his father has been in the 


ſquare: has been built: that your — 
formerly had: the honour of your 8 
cuſtom, and. hopes you never had rea 


* he ſold you your: — 
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and at the ſame time a Wit's Commonwealth, | 
almoſt as good as new: moreover, that your 
frſt- rudimental eſſays OE were 
made in your petitioner's ſnhop, where you often 
practiſed for hours together, ſometimes on his 
books upon the mile, ſometimes on the little 
hieroglyphics either gilt, filvered, or plain, 
which the E ptian woman on the other fide 
of the ſnop. had wrought in ingerbread, and 
ſmetimes on the Engliſh youth, who in ſi 
places there were exerciſing themſelves in the 
traditional ſports of the fiele. 
. —— — 
petitioner is enoouraged to apply himſelf to you, 
Mes torn worthip, 
that he has certain intelligence that Youns receive 
great numbers of defamatory „letters | 
by their authors to be publ ſhe vou 
throw aſide * neglect: Wobr —— 
therefore prays, that you will pleaſe:to beſtow 
on him the — and he hopes by 
printing them to get a more plentiful proviſion 
I curry worſt; — Hs 
owed to them by the pound weight to 
good. cuſtomers the pattry-cooks of ond In ant] | 
* And hos ia ; 
NEA fade n BR ys 2 
| | iar N 
f 810 e Hr 
e ou 55 
ork bir ve ARE. 
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TIE? 'T hi humble Pom of Barth | | al 
Ladylove, of Round-court, in the parim Wil” 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, in behalf off 
bie and neighbours, of eſt SR It 
eat, N tt 27 . ; 
5 Sheweth, Garne, mein e. 
ban era eee I 

3 dad and application, arrived at thei 

moſt exact art of i invitation or entr : | 
a beſeeching air and 1 
| one 
$Z part 
of 
* pies — that ſoftne 8 0 of: dehaviour, have . cc 
arri ved, among tradeſmen, at the — — = 
lation of „ The Fawgers*?1 un 5 
\. '* That there have of dard pe amongſt us __ 
certain perſons from Monmouth-ſtreet : and 
Long: lane, who by the ſtrengti — = 
ee of their throats, 8 1 
paſſengers from your ſaid petitioners bt 
on hich — they are diſtinguiſhed by 0 

the name of The Worriers:” - ctrl 

That while your e an 1 | * 
receive paſſen ſubraiffiverbbw, and wg 
repeat with a gentle voice, Ladies, what do aha 
you want? pray look in here; the worrierY r b 
reach out their hands at rie and Jeize f 1 
the cuſtomers at arms- length. * 
That while the fawiers fun er the * 
muſcles of their faces, in making diſtinctio * 


between a ſpinſter in a coloured ſcarf and 
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kndmaid in a ſtraw bat, the worriers uſe the 
me roughneſs to both, and prevail upon the 
alneſs: of the paſſengers, to the jmpaveriſh 
nent of your petitioners. blen 
« Your petitioners therefore moſt hu 7 
y, that the worriers jay not be permitted to 
habit the politer parts of the Torn s ang that 


CG NT . c . I ot RT 


ith (omar faſt econ en dn el 


1 B 51 a your nee e. | 


; {450 4 11 8 182 2180 Tir 


+,* The, petition. t the New, 
cncerning. the arts of bu * and felling, and. 
ery > valuing. ge tb complerian 
if the ere e ond 'con enen, men 
occaſion. ., / der + T 1 43 at N el! 00 r | 
180 0 . down of. wolls 
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7511 ti e ++ 2221567" SOÞ £23 Ain ent | 
| Aon th ae deſi iy $16; 41pm 
eee eee 
Thbeſe wee wan ne. 1 vero" 


. 1155 SE. 


Ove late eee dr 
ect now on foot in the 
ctabliſning a litical | 


ring. receiv! 


mong my. fore! "IT, 
ome Ii t into 8 


A e 40 oy g 64: et oi * i ern 
. We es | from the 


Spe Spe Wy, e f Johnſon's Li 
— 2 80 el. 
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court of Frangg, or 
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ral account of this projet” tha be met with 
in the Daily Courant of laſt Friday in the fol. 
lowing words, auen from the Gazette 
be rs rang f F 11 HOY, 10. IE: 
17171 ae 12 {> 14. "F: TAY. - 

oF une, Rr ”" 1 2A 11 f 40 „ e tha 
the kitig has reſol ved to eſtabliſh a new ac 


for politics, of whieh the marquiz de Fotcy, Sor 
miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate, is tõ be pro-. be ere 
tedtor; Six academicians are to be choſen, i ho: 
endowed with proper talents, for beginning wf & Me 
form this academy, into which no Perſon ib tofl wurts 
be admitted under twenty-five yeats of age vews 
they muſt like wiſe have each an eſtate 6f tuo frmec 
thouſand livres a year, either in- poſſeſſton, of Ser 
to come to them by inheritance. The Kit wil ber tt 
allow to each a penſion of a thouſand livres. which 
are likewiſe to haye able maſters to teach nem 
chem the neceſfary ſcierices, and to inſtruct em weft 
in all the treaties of peace, alliance, and other. of tho 
which have been made in ſeveral war, } 
Theſe members are to meet twice à Welk at the dan 
Louvre. From this ſeminary eee reſolve 
ſeeretaries to embaſſies, who by de egrees may ef tho 
d to higher etnployeneits,” get "oy X : _ 
N 1 uc 
- Catdiriat Ricketieu's politics made France's hay 
the terror of Europe. The ſtateſmen who! ban wo th 
appeared in that nation of late years have, on they the 
contrary, rendered it either the 19 of I contempt eat on 
bf its neighbours. The cardinal erecked tag bis, 
famous academy which has carried all the — wo 


of polite learning to the greateſt height. 
chief — in that inſtitution was t divert t 
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nen of genius from meddling with politics, 
vince in which he did not care to have an 
de elſe interfere with him. On the contrary, 
he marquis de Tortcy feems reſolved to mali 
fveral young men in France as wiſe as himſelf. 
and is the ore taken up at preſent in eſtabliſh- 
ng a nurſery of ſtatei men 
dome private letters add, that there will alſc 
de erected a ſeminary of petticoat politicians, 
who are to be brought up at the feet af madam 
de Mainteifon, and to be diſpdtched into foreign 
courts upon any emergencies of ſtate; but as the 
dews of this laſt project has not been yet con- 
firmed, I ſhall take no farther notice of it. 
| Several of my readers. may doubtleſs remerti- 
der that upon the concluſion of the laſt war 
which had been carried on ſo ſucceſsfully by the 
enemy, their generals were many of them 
transformed into ambaſſadors; but the conduct 
of thoſe who have 'commanded in the preſem 
war, has, it ſeems, brought ſo little honour and 
Advantage to their great monarch, that he ig 
reſolved to truſt his affairs no longer in the hands 
of thoſe military gentlenmenmn. 
The regulations of this new —— 
a | 


{ * 


much deſerve our attention. The ſtudents a 
o have in poſſeſſion, or reverſion, an eſtate of 
wo thouſand French livres per annum, which 

(aſt one hundred andtwenty-fix pounds Engliſh, 
This, with the royal allowance of a thouſand 
lvres, will enable them to find themſelves in 


it ſeems, are to be ſpeculative NT. 0 


Theſe fix wiſe maſters, according to my privat 
letters, are to mrs the Kerne Po * 


fold it up again, wich other che like i 
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N 3 
pens” and ink, Wax Der- pen, e like that 
neceſſaries for politicians. bn 

A man muſt be at leaft Ground) 'twentyits mak 


he can be initiated into the myſteries: of this 
academy, though there is no queſtions": br 
ene, grave perſons of a much more adlvancet 
age, who have been Susann Wendt 8 the 
aris Gazette, will be glad to begin the wort 
anew, and emterthemletres upon I 0 


. ui Ach g ackern be et 
The ſociety of theſe hopela, yo Verſa 
isto be urider the direction of ſix oung gentle vhiſ 


drawn out of the body of the royal acatlemy 


to them. » res 
The firſt is: to infiruc; the u in . 
legerdemain; as how to take off the impreſſior 
of a ſeal, to ſplit a wafer, to open . t 


feats of dexterity and art. When the — moth 
have ' accompliſhed themſelves in this Part e 
their profeſſion, they are to be delivered into th 
hands of their ſecond inſtructor, n is a kin 
of, poſture - maſter. 7 
. recur is to teach aha hows: i Judi 


up their ſhoulders in'a-dubioui of pri 

z to) connive with wot nt os _— ord them ! 

ice of part of 

? The cd is a ſort of anf age de ſp 
to inſtruct them in the ſtyle proper f 


ter ü diſcourſe. n tothe 
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tat this college of ſtateſmen may be thoroughly 
ctiſed 1 litical 41 they 4. /4 
make uſe of it in their common e ſations, 
before they are employed either in foreign or 
domeſtic affairs. If one of them aſks: another, 
what o'clock it is, the other is to anſwer 
tim indirectly, and, if poſſible; to turn off 
p queſtion. If he is deſired to change a louis 
dor, he muſt beg time to conſider of it. If ij 
be enquired of him, whether the king is at 
Verſailles! or Marly, he muſt anſwer in a 
whiſper. If he be aſked the news of the laſt 
Gazette, or the ſubject of a proclamation, he is 
o reply, that he has not yet read it; or if he 
does not care for explaining himſelf ſo far, he 
needs only draw his brow up in eren en or 
cevate the left ſhoulder. i 
The fourth profeſſor is to 0 the Vela 
ut of political characters and hierogl yphics ; and 
v the end that they may be perfect alſo in this 
practice, they are not to ſend a note to one 
mother (though it be but to borrow a Tacitus er 
i Machiavel) hich i is not written in cypher. 
Their fifth profeſſor, it is thought, will be 
choſen out of the ſociety of Jeſuits, and is to 
be well read in the controverſies of probable 
loctrines, mental reſervations, and the 
P inſtruc 
nem in the grammar; ſyntax, conſtruing 
part of Treaty Latin; how to diſtinguiſh between 
te ſpirit and the letter, and likewiſe demon- 
ite how the ſame form of words may lay an 
Vigation upon any prince in Europe, different 
from that which it Jays __ his moſt chriſtian 
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majeſty. He is likewiſe to teach them the art 
of finding flaws, loop- holes and evaſions, in the 
moſt ſolemn compacts, and particular a great 
rabbinical ſecret, revived late years; by the 
fraternity of Jeſuits, namely, that contradictory 
interpretations of the ſamè article may both of 
them be true and valid; i . 

When our ſtateſmen are ſufficiently improved 
by their ſeveral inſtructors, they are to feceive 
their laſt poliſhing' from one who is to add 
among them as maſter of the ceremonies. This 
_ gentleman is to give them lectures upon thoſe 
important points of the elbow-chair and the 
ſtair-head, to inſtruct them in the ,different 
ſituations of the right hand, and to furniſnh them 
with bows and inclinations of all ſazes; meaſures, 
and proportions. In ſhort; this profeſſor is to 
give the ſociety their ſtiffening, and infuſe into 
their manners that beautiful political ſtarch, 
which may qualify them for levees, conſer- 
ences, viſits, and make them fhine in what 
vulgar minds are apt to look upon as trifles. 
I have not yet heard any further particula 


4 which are to be obſerved in this ſociety oi Ks 
fledged ſtateſmen; but I muſt (confeſs; had I 


head at that age to ſet up for a politician, I think 
ſhould go the 3h diſinherit him for a blockhead. 
Beſides, I ſhould be apprehenfive leſt the ſame 
between potentates, might à little infect his 


There is no queſtion but theſe young! 


will in a little time turn their college upide 


puniſh 


ſuccee 
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down with plots and ſtratagems, and lay as . 
mny ſchemes to eireumvent one another in 3 
hog or a ſallad, as they may hereafter put in 
nctice to over- reach a neighbouring prince or 
Riel ññ7ĩð! 
We are told, that the Spartans,” oughꝭ they 
yniſhed theft in the young men when it was 
liſcovered, looked upon it as honourable, if it 
ſueceeded. Provided the c ce was clean 
ad unſuſpected, a youth might afterwards 
boaſt of it. This, ſay the hiſtorians, was to 
keep them ſharp, and to hinder them from being 
mpoſed upon, either in their pubic, or private 
regociations. Whether any ſuch relaxations 
«> morality, ſuch little et · “ gfprit, ought 
wt to be allowed in this intended ſeminary of 
pliticians, I ſhall leave to the wiſdem of their 
bunder. „ 22 75 ern WEE FH * 
In the mean time we have fair warning given 
W by this doughty body of poppin. 3 Agee] 
Fla ſaw man Na in Cæſar, fo I think we 
nay diſcover many Toreys in this college of 
rademicians. Whatever we think of ourſelves, 
lam afraid neither our Smyrna or St, James's) | 
il be a match for it. Our coffee -houſes are, 
ndeed, very good inſtitutions; but whether ar 
w theſe our Britiſh ſchools of polities may fur. 
in out as able envoys" and ſecretaries as an 
ralemy that is ſet apart for that purpoſe, will 
eſcrve our ſerious conſideration, eſpecialhy if 
e remember that our country is more famous 
bo producing men of integrity than ſtateſmen: 
nd that, on the conitrdry, French truth and 


"ith policy make a. conſpicuous figure in 


x. 


8 2 K x 


en <5 eee M0 


9 
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Nothing ; as the earl of Rocheſter has very well 
obſerved i in e admirable Poe _ 
wn: area | 


No 3 W Og February 20, 20, 1711-12. 
r 


r 


; | —— b egg uſe wi fo 0 uy: 4 
Imputet f- 280 y. Bu. v vi. mM * 
What bead or what chaſtity, can Gate 5 
S8 ot great a price, if ſtately =. ww 4 Þ a8 
She ftill inſults? „ 8 Oy 


Mr. 11 wth 1 | 


II I wRiTE this to communicate to 
you a misfortune which frequently happens, 
and therefore deſerves a conſolat diſcourſe on 
the ſubject. I was within this half year in the 
poſſeſſion of as much beauty, and as many 
lovers as any young lady in England. But my 
admirers have left me, and I cannot complain 
of their behaviour. I have within that time 
had the ſmall-pox: and this face, whic 
(according to many amorous epiſtles which! 
have by me) was the ſeat of all that is beautiful 
in woman, is now disfigured with ſcars. It 
goes to the very ſoul of me to ſpeak w 
really think of my face; and though I think! 
did not over- rate my beauty while I hd it, it 
has extremely advanced in its value Ath me, 
nou it is loſt. There is one circumſtance which 


makes my caſe very "PIR: the LY = Seay 
fellow that ever pretended to me, was and Pl... 
ds mar 

By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, from his houſe in Lone a Efex. 


* 
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volt in my favour, and he treats me at preſent 
the moſt unreaſonably. If you could make 
him return an obligation which he owes me, in 
liking a perſon that is not amiable—But there 
b, I fear, no Lu of making paſſion 
nove by the rules of reaſon and gratitude. But 
ky what you can to one who has ſurvived her- 

elf, and knows not how to act in a new being. 
My lovers are at the feet of my rivals, my 
fals are every day bewailing me, and I cannot 
ajoy what I am, by reaſon of the diſtracting 
rfiection upon what I was. | Conſider the 
woman I was did not die of old age, but I Was 
aken off in the prime of my youth, and accord- 
ng to the courſe of nature, may have forty 


3 41 


bars after-life to come. I have ng of 
WY ny {elf left, which I like, but that 

y I am, Sir, | 

x Your moſt humble ſervant; 


FMB L 


When * of 3 had loſt x beetle of 
Rmilies, the addreſſes to him at that time were 
ill of his fortitude, and they turned his miſ- 
rune to his glory; in that, during his proſj- 
rity, he could never have man feſtedt his 


H boic conſtancy under diſtreſſes, and ſo the 
end had loſt n_ 3 eminent 3 ow his 


i | 


ne John Dun combe Fines this (hier! 5 a 
Jahn Hughes, and ſays, that the real perſon alluded to 
= the fictitious name of eniſſa, was a Miſs Ro ö 
ts the ſecond lady of the ſixth lord Effingham, and after- 
Ws married to the Rev. Mr. Ty maſter 0 Felſted-ſchool | 


ler. Sent. Mag. 1780. e en 
Vol. IV. Y 
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character. Partheniſſa's condition gives her thei tap 
ſame opportunity: and to reſign conqueſts is ail fore 
taſk as difficult in a beauty as an hero. In the jan 
very entrance upon this work ſhe muſt bum all | 
her love- letters; or ſince ſhe is ſo candid at not 
to call her lovers, who followed her no longer WM II 
_ unfaithful, it would be a very good beginning ad | 
of a new life from that of a beauty, to ſen ave 
them back to thoſe who writ them, with thigh neat 
honeſt inſcription, * Articles of a marriage treat form 
broken off by the ſmall-pox.”- :L have knowr teha! 
but one inſcance where a matter of this kin «if th 
went on after a like misfortune, where the lady jou f 
who was a woman of ſpirit, writ this billet df n 
ON Who | 
9 SIR, Rp He > l : 3 4 ſuch 7 
I you flattered me before I ha * 
this terrible malady, pray come and ſee the f 
now: but, if you fincerely liked me, ſtay awa * ct 
for I am not the ſame „ 10 c, 
n | en een ove 
The lover thought there was ſomething Ag 
ſprightly in her behaviour, that he anſwered: BN, g 
ee artrtrotann auem 


MADAM... in mts, hot bad 3 
I AM not obliged, ſince you 
not the ſame woman, to let you know whet 
I flattered you or not; but I affure you I do e 
when I tell you I now like you above all y* 
ſex, and hope you will bear what may befal r 
when we are both one, as well as you do w 
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happens to yourſelf now you are fingle; there-. 
e to take ſuch a ſpirit for my com- 
union as ſoon as you pleaſe. Wt" 28767 hf 

i} Cay AMILCAR,' 


If Partheniſſa can now poſſeſs her own mind, 
ad think as little of her beauty as ſhe ought to 
have done when ſhe had it, there will be no 
neat diminution of her charms ; and if ſhe was 
formerly affected too much with them, an eaſ 

tehaviour will more than make up for the loſs 
them. Take the whole ſex together, and 
jou find thoſe who have the ſtrongeſt poſſeſhon 
of men's hearts are not eminent for their 
WT hauty. You ſee it often ha that thoſe 
ro engage men to the greateſt violence, are 
uch as thoſe who are ſtrangers to them would 
ake to be remarkably defective for that end. 
ſhe fondeſt lover I know, ſaid to me one day 
nacrowd of women at an entertainment of 
tfic, * You have often heard me talk of my 


milng, when he had fixed my eye, is her 
ery picture. The lady he ſhewed me was by 
nuch the leaſt remarkable for beauty of any in 
be whole aſſembly ; but having my curio 
atremely raiſed, I could not keep my eyes o 
tr, Her eyes at laſt met mine, and with a 
idden ſurpriſe ſhe looked round her to ſee who 
er her was remarkably handſome that I was 
Ip: at. This little a& explained the ſecret. 
did not underſtand herſelf for the object of 
bre, and therefore —— ſo. The lover 1s 


loved: that woman there, continued he, 
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a very honeſt plain man; and what charmed 
him was a perſon that goes along with him in 
the cares and joys of life, not taken up with 
herſelf, but ſincerely attentive, with a ready 
and chearful mind, to accompany him in either. 
TI can tell Partheniſſa for her comfort, that Wi ho 
the beauties, generally ſpeaking, are the moſt WI vhe 
impertinent and diſagreeable of women. An 
apparent deſire of admiration, a reflection upon | 
their own merit, and a preciſe behaviour in vive 
their general conduct, are almoſt inſeparable WI Iher 
accidents in beauties. All you obtain of them, dem 
is granted to importunity ànd ſolicitation for Wl chart 
what did not deſerve ſo much of your time, 
and you recover from the poſſeſſion of it, as out ¶ nV 
You are aſhamed of the 'vagaries of fancy 
which ſo ſtrangely miſled you, and your admi- 
ration of a beauty, merely as ſuch,” is incon- 
ſiſtent with a tolerable reflection upon yourſelf. 
The cheerful good-humoured creatures, into iſ "ve 
whoſe heads it never entered that they could ent ir 
make any man unhappy, are the perſons formed i dug 
for making men happy. There is Miſs Liddy " : 
can dance a jig, raiſe paſte, write a good hand, Mi Ihe et 
keep an account, give a reaſonable anſwer, and 3 
do as ſhe is bid; whilſt her eldeſt ſiſter, mad: 8 Yo 
Martha, is out of humour, has the ſpleen, leams -* not 
by reports of people of higher quality new ways 
ol being uneaſy and difpleaſed. And this hap- 


; T * 1 X : | 
See Steele's Letters to Mrs. M. Scurlock, and after- he abſ 
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3 eas for no reaſon in the world, but that poor 
n Liddy knows ſhe has no ſuch thing as a certain 
1 Wl negligence that is ſo becoming; that there is not 
y [know not what in her air; and that if ſhe talks 
4 ke a fool, there is no one will ſay, Well II 
how not what it is, but every thing pleaſes 
then ſhe ſpeaks it. . 4615, B+ e. 


Aſk any of the huſbands of your great beau- 


ties, and they will tell you that they hate their 
vives nine hours of every day they paſs together. 
There is ſuch a particularity for ever affected by 
them, that they are incumbered with their 
caarms 1n all x Os ſay or do. They pray at 


public devotions as they are beauties. They 
converſe on ordinary occaſions as they are beau- 
tes. Aſk Belinda what it is o'clock, and ſhe _ 1 
s at a ſtand whether ſo great a beauty ſhould _:-, 1 


aſwer you. In a word, I think, inſtead of 
ofering to adminiſter conſolation to Partheniſſa, 
| ſhould congratulate her metamorphoſis; and 
however ſhe thinks ſhe was not the leaſt inſo- 
nt in the proſperity of her charms, ſhe was 
enough ſo to find ſhe may make herſelf a much 
nore agreeable creature in her preſent adverſity, 
The endeavour to pleaſe is highly promoted by 
iconſciouſneſs that the approbation of the per- 

ln you would be agreeable to, is a favour you 
© not deſerve; for in this caſe aſſurance of | 
lucceſs is the moſt certain way to diſappoint- 
nent, Good-nature will always ſupply the 
ſence of beauty, but beauty cannot long ſupply 

ite abſence of „ ee 


: has *  . THE W . V. 

. Mapan, | . . a? 

| © IT HAVE yours of this day, tin edue 

you twice bid me not diſoblige you,” but you fatt 

muſt explain yourſelf farther, before 1 know ſeſu 

what to do. that 

Your moſt obedient 8 few 

Tux SyECTATOL. dia 

own 

a tl 

who 

thou 

critic 

Oft t w ou can ET. mon 

And — weak to bear. out! 

_ RoscoMnon. Bl (1fe 

I am fo well pleaſed with the following a Ke 

letter, that I am in hopes it will not be a di. ame 

agreeable preſent to the pul; 555 ad 

RPO” oO with 

Stn, in th, 

<© Taoven I B none e of your "= 

readers more admire Jour th ur agreeable manner o Spa 

worn up trifles t yielf, yet as Jou nos: 

eculations are now — 1 * 7 10 

will in all probabili s down to iy 

methinks Iod btw no ſling 4 in them — 
wherein the e mankind 1s * 2 

cerned, left unfiniſhed i Th 

| 12mo. ; 

* By Steele, from the letter-box, 20 N. 926. note e of 


FL... ſignature T. 
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] have a long time expected with great 
impatience that you would enlarge upon the 
ordinary miſtakes which are committed in the 
education of our children. I the more eaſily 
fattered myſelf that you would one time or other 
reſume this conſideration, becauſe you tell us 
that your 168th paper was only compoſed of a 
few broken hints; but finding myſelf hitherto 
diſappointed, I have ventured to ſend you my 
own thoughts on this ſubject © 

remember Pericles, in his famous oration 
| t the funeral of thoſe Athenian young men 

who periſhed in the Samian expedition, has a 

2 very much celebrated by ſeveral ancient 
critics, namely, that the loſs which the com- 
mon wealth ſuffered by the deſtruction of its 
youth, was like the loſs which the year would 
ſuffer by the deſtruction of the ſpring. The 
prejudice which the . public ſuſtains from a 
vrong education of children, is an evil of the 
lame nature, as it in a manner ſtarves poſterity, 
ad defrauds our country of thoſe perſons who, 
vith due care, might make an eminent figure 
n their reſpective poſts of life, , | _— 

I have ſeen a book. writen by Juan Huartes 
i Spaniſh phyſician, intitled Examen de Au. | 
most, wherein he lays it down as one of his 
ut poſitions, that nothing but nature can qua- 
ify a man for learning; and that without a 
proper temperament for the particular art or 


' The beſt edition of this book, publiſned at Cologne in 
1210. an. 1710, was probably not much known here, at the 
Ute of this paper . 5 1 | EE. : N 


ſupererat, ebrietas ſubducebat,” | 
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ſcience which he ſtudies, his utmoſt pains ang WW :n 


application, aſſiſted by the ableſt maſters, will WI to 
e to no es e. . 
He illuſtrates this by the example of Tully's 80 
ſon Marcus s. Es to 
Cicero, in order to accompliſh his ſon in ki 
that ſort of learning which he deſigned him vo 
for, ſent him to Athens, the moſt celebrated cou 
academy at that time in the world, 'and where mil 
a vaſt concourſe, out of the moſt polite nations, Wl * 
could not but furniſh the young gentleman too! 
with a multitude of great examples and acci-W 0g; 
dents that might inſenſibly have inſtructed him bit 
in his deſigned ſtudies. He placed him under 
the care of Cratippus, who was one of the bis 
greateſt philoſophers of the age, and as if al ever 
the books which were at that time written had -!p 
not been ſufficient for his uſe, he compoſeq q truly 
others on purpoſe for him: notwithſtanding ali may 
this, hiſtory informs us that Marcus proved 4 thing 
mere blockhead, and that nature (who it ſeem piece 
was even with the ſon for her prodigality © 
the father) rendered him incapable of improv "atur 
ing by all the rules of eloquence, the precepts oi dpa 
| ehilobphy, his own eee wits 7 mo Ther 
refined converſation in Athens. This authof every 
therefore propoſes, that there ſhould be certain mprc 
triers or examiners appointed by the ſtate * 
to inſpect the genius of every particular boy w 
. See Tat. in cr, 8vo, ed. 1786, Vol. iv, N- 159, p. 344 Was 1 
Latin note. Ex paterno ingenio nihil habuit prater urbon 
tatem, nam huic natura memoriam dempſerat, et 11 a 1 Ch 
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and to allot him the part that is: moſt ſuitable 
to his natural talents.: 1h ik | 
Plato in one of his dialogues. tells us, that 
Socrates, who was the ſon of a midwife, uſed - 
to ſay, that as his mother, though ſhe was very 
ſkilful in her. profeſſion, could not deliver a 
woman unleſs ſhe was with child, ſo neither 
could he himſelf. raiſe knowledge out of a 
mind, where nature had not planted it. 
* Accordingly, the method this philoſopher 
took, of inſtructing his ſcholars by ſeveral inter- 
 ropatories or queſtions, was only helping the 
birth, and bringing their own thoughts to light. 
The Spaniſh doctor abovementioned, as 
his ſpeculations grew more refined, aſſerts that 
every kind of wit has a particular. ſcience. cor- 
reſponding to it, and in which alone it can be 
truly excellent. As to thoſe geniuſes, which 
may ſeem to have an equal aptitude for ſeveral 
things, he regards them as ſo many unfiniſhed 
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pieces of nature wrought off in haſte. 1) 


There are indeed but very few to whom 
nature has been ſo unkind, that they are not 
capable of ſhining in ſome ſcience or other. 
There is a certain bias towards knowledge in 
every mind, which may be ſtrengthened and 
improved by proper applications 

The ſtory: of Clavius® is very well known. 
He was entered ina college of Jeſuits, and after 
having been tried at ſeveral parts of learning. 4 
vas upon the point of being diſmiſſed as an 

„ , ITS MU a < 

' Chriſtopher Claviys, a geometrician and aſtronome 

2 of 323 e 105. who died 1 (61s, — 
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hopeleſs blockhead, until one of the fathers took 


it into his head to make an eſſay of his parts in 


ee „which, it ſeems, hit his genius fo 
kily, that he afterwards became one of the 


greateſt mathematicians of the age. 
— thought that the ſagacity of theſe fathers, 
in diſcovering the talent of a young ſtudent, bas 


not a little contributed to the eure which their 


order has made in the world. 
How different from this an . 
tion is that which prevails in our on country 
where nothing is more uſual than to ſee forty 
or fifty boys of ſeveral ages, tempers and 
inclinations. _ ed t together in the fame claſs, 
employed u ſame authors, and enjoined 
the ſame ge os their natural genius 
— — nl to be made poets, hiſtorians, 


orators alike. They are all obliged to have | 


the ſame capacity, to bring in the 7 
verſe, and to furniſn out the 22 
proſe. Every boy is bound to have as 
* — 1 of the form. 3 
brief, inſtead of adapting ſtudies to the 
genius of a youths we expect from _— 
man, that he ſhould adapt his genius to his 
ſtudies: This I muſt confeſs, is not fo _- 
to be imputed to the inſtructor, as to the 

who will never be brought to believe, this 
ſon is not capable of performing as much as bis 
neighbour's, and that he may not make him 
whatever he has a mind to. 


If the preſent age is more laudable than 


thoſe which have gone before it in any ſingle 
particular, it is in that Seed care which 


It is com- 


/ 
i 
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public, if they 
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ſeveral well · diſpoſed perſons have taken in the 
education of Dk children; and as in theſe 
charity ſchools there is no place left for the 
overweening fondneſs of a parent, the directors 
of them would. make them beneficial to the 
conſidered the pr which I 
have been thus long inculcating. They might 
eaſily, by well examining the parts of thoſe 
under their inſpection, make a 15 diſtribution 
of them into proper claſſes ae hy 
allot to them this or that particular ſtudy, 
their genius qualifies them for profeſſions 
trades, handicrafts, or ſervice, by ſea or Jad 
How is this kind of eue trees. in 
the three great profeſſions. _ 
Pr. South, complaining of perſons whotook 
upon them holy orders, though altogether unqua- 
lifted for the facred function, ſays ſomewhere, 


that many a man runs his head againſt a pulpit, 


who might have done his country” excellent 
ſervice at the plough- tail. 
In like manner many a Meyer, Abe et 


but an indifferent figure at the bar, might have 


made a very elegant waterman, and have ſhined 
at the Temple ſtairs, though he can l 
buſineſs in the houſe. 1 

© I have known a corn- cutter, ad with a 
right education would have made an cy 
phy ſician. | * 

© To deſcend we, are not our ſtreets filled * 
with ſagacious draymen, and politicians in 
liveries! We have ſeveral taylors of fix foot 
"gh, and meet with many a broad a er of _ 

ders that are throw away upon a 


b 
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| perhaps at the ſame time we ſee a pi rter 
| — under a burden, who x 4 = 
managed a needle with much dexterity, or 
have ſnapped his fingers with great eaſe to 
himſelf, and advantage to the public. 
| The Spartans, though they acted with the 
1 ſpirit which I am here ſpeaking of, * it 
1 much farther than what J propoſe. Among 
them it was not lawful for the father himſelf 
to bring up his children after his on fancy. 
As ſoon as they were ſeven years old, they were 
all liſted in ſeveral. companies, and diſciplined 
by the public. The old men were ſpectators 
of their performances, who often raiſed quarrels 
among them, and ſet them at,ſtrife with one 
another, that by thoſe early diſcoveries they | 
might ſee how their ſeveral talents. lay, and 
without any regard to their quality, . diſpoſed 
of them accordingly, for the ſervice. of the 
commonwealth. 5 this means Sparta Fs 
became the — 1 4 of Greece, and f 
through the whole world for her civil, and . 
| tary iſcipline. _ 

If you think this letter 2 a plc 
among your ſpeculations, I m aps trouble 
you with — other = — che * 
A. VV 


_ By Mr, Euſtace Budgell. See Sp ver vii, . vo 
See Ms other thoughts on the ſame ſub jet, N* 4 
Ne 337; and papers of the 1 author, N. wy a > 
a and No 2. 0 nn I 
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Her love, nor bluſh 1955 her flame, baute 
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Mr. SezcTATOR, ee ban u SH, 
Lets you this Wente in ch to 
ropoſe myſelf to you as an aſſiſtant in the 
weighty cares which you have thought fit to 
undergo for the public good. I am a very great 
over of women, that is to ſay, honeſtly ; and 
s it is natural to ſtudy what one likes, I have 
nduſtriouſly applied myſelf to underſtand them. 
The preſent Auges relating to them, is 
that I Fil there wants under you as 0 N 
: perſon to be diſtinguiſhed and veſted in the 
power and 8 gp a cenſor on marriages k. 
lodge at t emple, and know, b ſeeing 
vomen come hither, and afterwards obſerving 
them conducted by their counſel to judges* 
chambers, that there is a cuſtom in caſe of 
making conyeyance of a wite's eſtate, that ſhe 
s carried to a judge's apartment, and left alone 
with him, to A er in private, whether 
he has not been frightened or ſweetened by her 
houſe into the act the is going to do, or whether 
tis of her own free will. Now if this be a 
method founded upon reaſon and equity, why 


T'5 5 > S. 5 F A8 - = 


SS 


* See Ne 10, let. 4. 


other, to come together, and bring 


great wit and ſagacity. My father was an hale 
country ſquire, my mother a witty beauty of no 


regulated for the future, and we might have no 


within the city-walls, who am married to 2 
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ſhould there not be alfd a proper officer for 

examining ſuch as are entering into the ſtate of 

matrimony, whether they are forced by parents. 

on one fide, or moved by intereſt 4 on the 
art 


h ſuch | 
aukward heirs as are the product of half love 

and conſtrained compliances? There is no body, 
though I ſay it myſelf, would be fitter for this 
office than J am: for I am an ugly fellow, of 


- 


fortune. match was made by conſent of 
my mother's parents againſt her own, and I am 
the child of the rape on the wedding night; ſo 
that I am as healthy and as homely as my father. 
but as ſprightly and agreeable as my mother. 
It E be 7 great eaſe to you, if you would 
uſe me under you, that matches might be better 


more children of ſquabbles. I ſhall not reveal 
all my pretenſions until I receive your anſwer; 
and am, 7 | fonts fb {/ 1 £ 


 _ ., _ Your maſt humble ſervant, 
ODS, MoLxSs PALFRBY. 


An one of thoſe unfortunate men 


different from that of lady Anvill. My lady 
whole time and thoughts are ſpent in keeping 
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up to the mode both in apparel and furniture. 
All the goods in my houſe have been changed 
three times in ſeven years. I have had ſeven 
children by her: a by our marnage-articles 
ſhe was to have her apartment new furniſhed as 
often as ſhe lay- in. Nothing in our houſe is 
uſeful but — — faſhionable; 2 
holds out generally half a year, my plate a ful 
welve· month; oo | — mo Ex in that 
were made two years fince, nor beds fit for any 
thing but to ſleep in, that have ſtood above that 
time. My dear is of opinion that an old- 
faſhioned grate conſumes coals, but gives no 
heat, If ſhe drinks out of glaſſes of laſt year 
ſhe cannot diſtinguiſh wine from ſmall-beer, 
Oh, dear fir, you may gueſs all the reſt, _ 
8 Yours. 


P. S. I could bear even all this, if I were 
not obliged alſo to eat faſhionably, I have a 
plain tomach, and have a conſtant loathing of 
whatever comes to my own table; for which 
reaſon I dine at the chop-houſe three days in a 
week; where the good company wonders they 
derer 2 ow : 4 _ wwe of your 
prejudiced diſcourſes, you love | beter 


oup.“ "ED ; j 


Mr. SpgCTATOR, _, | Wills, Feb. 19g. 
Vo may believe you are a perſon 
s much talked of as any man in town. I am 
one of your beſt friends in this houſe, and have 
laid a wager, you are ſo candid a man, and ſo 
boneſt a fellow, that you will print this letter, 


vs 
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though it is in recommendation of anew paper 
called The Hiſtorian. I have read it inerk v1 
and find it written with ſkill, good — 


modeſty, and fire v. Vou muſt allow the town J 
is kinder to you than you deſerve: and I doubt to 
not but you have ſo much ſenſe of this world's m 
change of humour, and inſtability of all Human re 
_ things, as to underſtand, that the only way to a1 
- preſerve favour is to communicate it —.— is 
with good-nature and judgment. You're fo ©; 
generally read, that — you ſpeak of will be F. 
read. This with men of ſenſe and taſte, is all da 
that is e to recommend The n pang yo 
| I am, Sir, on 
Tour daily ae af 
| | Rzapen;GeuriE, on 
W. 
| 1 was very much ſ urpriſed this morning, that nu 
any one ſhould find out my lodgi Ng, and know an 
it ſo well, as to come direct! to my eloſet- door, * 
and knock at it, to give me th fo owing letter. of 
When I came out I opened it, and io: by a ſul 
very ſtrong pair of ſhoes and a warm coat the bel 
bearer had on, that he walked all the way to 1 
bring it me, though dated from Vork. MV af 
misfortune is that I cannot talk, and 1 Found * 
the meſſenger had ſo much of me, that he could ha 
think better than ſpeak. He had, I obſerved, up 
a a polite diſcerning, hid under a ſhrewd ruſticity wi 
He delivered the paper” ww 3 Ane tone e not 
| ang a town leer. 8 
* See Ta. i in er. $60. ed. #786, Vol. vi. "Ne 29g, 57 M Vol 
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„ 15} E nog Si- orf n eln dans 1161100 
; * Mr/ SPECTATOR: }, | 1% wor HE yet Ur 
5 __ privi 
John Trot® has derek bad conſequenc 
to our iHluſtrious afſemBly, nn deſibs che 
many excellent maxims it is founded upon, is 
femarkable for the extraordinary decorum 
away s obſerved in it. One inſtatice'of 'which 
_ * eee (who are always of the 
u to play until the 
* „and the country 
dances — : be Tok Trot having now got 
your commiſſion in his pocket, bu 
one here has a profoun 2 for) ha 
aſſurance to ſet up for a miner deen, 
only fo, but he has brought down upon us = 
whole body of the Trots, 1 are very 
numerous, with their auxiliaries the hobblers 
and the ſkippers, by which means the time is ſo 
much waſted, that unleſs we break all rules 
of government, it muſt redound to the utter 
ſubverſion of the brag table, the diſcreet mem- 
bers of which value time, as Fribble's wife 


"_ does her pin-money®, We are pretty well 
x aſſured that your indulgence to Tre: was only 

10 in relation to country- dances ; however bl 
0 have deferred iſſuing an order of countil 
upon the premiſes, hoping to get. you to join 
- with us, that Trot, nor any of his clan, max 


not preſunts for the — to dance wy but 


Vol. v. Ns 976, let 2. 
See No 295. IE 


Vor. TW.” = + 


See Spe&. No 4 5 and 6; v. 314. N. 916; and 


0s. nN STT Ton 8032 


THE you haver indulged 
very 
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country dances, unleſs a horn-pipe u a feſti. 
val boy. If vou will do” Sy 5 12 will ob 

a yu: ng ladies and parti 

York, Feb. 16. tn Hs Eu 50 ung aa 
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11) 4I-ngvBRMEant any other 
Mr. Trot ſhould confine himſelf 15 0 
dances. And I further direct, that 
out none but his on relations accord 
nearneſs of blood, but any gentlewoman may 
take out him. 70171 110 id ee e 

n G22 Tur srge reren. 
I tte Voten A part ee 
„ e eee 
. By Steels, from 6 the lever box. 1 Fr 
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e en I ys Vins. eee. bone: 


Ye rat yet Lala Fps . | ab "jp Wy. 
Ye gods Ho rule the regions of the | 

Ye gliding ghoſts, permit ERS 1K. EAA | 

The * wonders of your ien ſtate. Darpzx. 
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1 2 Fe in general, h 
xrſons whom Milton int into his poem 
dways diſcover ſuch ſentip behaviour 
$ are in A peculiar manner conformable, ad | 
heir 2 7 characters. Every circumſtan 
n their ſpeeches and aQians, 1s s with eb gra 


nthis confiſtency-of eee L ſhall. | 

ve to conſider ſeveral paſſages uf the ſecond | 

book 1 * this light: That Taper gr greatneſs and 

majeſty hich is aſcri the prince of 

a: fallen nge ih, is wy preſerved. in — 
is opening 

wing ing N his: taking on himſelf that 


beat enterprfßen the thought 97 whichihe whole | 


Continwation-oÞ: e comme on Paradiſe Loſt By 


* | | eee ot 
Part viii. On the id book of G em. Ses Ne 267, 
73, 279, 285, 291, 


2455 903,316,321, 397, 333+ 389» 845» 
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infernal aſſembly trembled; his encountering 
the hideous phantom who guarded the gates of 
hell, and appeared to him in all his tetrors; are 
inſtances of that proud and daring mind which 
could not e We even to O! vo . 


© Satan was now at hand; and yoke fi 
The monſter moving onward came as faſt _ 
With horrid ſtrides, hell trembled as he ſtrode; 
Th' undaunted fiend what 269 e be ae, 
Admir d, not fear d at; Lig 121 


The fithe boldnef $ ad a of 8 
diſcovers itſelf in the ſeveral adventures which 
| he meets with, during his pe aſſage through the 
regions of unformed matter, 2 0 particularly in 
his addreſs to thoſe tremendous powers "who are 
deſcribed! as preſiding over it. 
The part of Moloch is nkewife⸗ . all its 

eireumſtances, full of that fire and fury, which 
e this ſpirit from the reſt of the falle 
Is. He is deſeribed in the "firſt book as 
eat with the blood of hiltnan ſacrifices, 

* — delighted with the tears of pareiſts, and the 
eries of children. In the ſetehd bk be is 
marked out as the fierceſt ſpirit Hat fought in 
heaven: and if we conſider the figure which he 
makes in the ſixth book, Whol n th 
angels is deſcribed, we find it every way anſwer 
able to the ſame furious, entugel character: 


ALE bei Where: the kd; of Gabriel fought, 

And with fierce enſigns pierc'd the deep array 
Of Moloch, furious king, who him 1 15 3 

And at ome charjot-wheels to bas] him b 
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Threate'd, nor from the Holy One of beawn :? 

— ackern en es pane ' 
own ven tO W 3 ſhatter e 

And mag en d bellowing, — 2 Ds 11 * 0 7 


It may be worth Aude ls obſerve "that Mi Mon | 
has reproſettet this violent impetuous 1 10 
who is hurried on by ſuch precipitate pa on 
s the firſt that riſes in that aſſembly, 1 
his opinion 155 their preſent poſture N A 
Accordingly he declares binafelf abruptly for 
var, and appears incenſed at his companions 1 for 
bling ſo much time as even to deliberate upon 
it, All his ſentiments are raſh, audacious, anc 
leſperate. Such 1 18 that of armin ee | 
with their tortures, and tuming their puniſh 
ments upon him who inflicted them . 


No, let us rather chbofe fs 
Arm'd with hell flames and fury, al Gelee 
Oer heaven's high tor to force reſiſtleſs . 
Turning our tortures into horrid ama 
Againſt the tort ter; when to meet on noi 
Of his almighty engine he. ſhall hear 4 = | 

_ Infernal thunder, and " apd for Lightning: We ds 
Black fire and horror ſhot with equal Irge } 
Among his angels; and his throne itſt 7 1 
Mixt with Tartarean ſulphur, and ſtrange . 


His on inveneh@ 2 —— OT, 
#2 e #345 


His Sreferrin inhililation ee or mii 
is alſo highly ſuitable to his character; as t he 
comfort he draws from their diſturbing the peace 
of heaven, that if it be not victory, it is revenge, 
Is a ſentiment truly diabolical, and becoming 
the bitterneſs of this implacable ſpirit. 


Pt 
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Belial is deſcribed in the firſt- bock, 28 
idol of the lewd and luxurious. He is in the 


ou 

ſecond book, putfuant to that deſcription; ha 
racteriſed as timorous and flothful;”"; me 
look into the ſixth book, we find him 3 lea 
in the battle of angels for nothin ng bo that ſcof- WW fol 
fing ſpeech which he makes to Satan, on their 

| ſuppoſed advantage over the enemy, As his c 
pearance is uniform, and of a piece, in theſe ( 
cee ſeveral views, we find his ſentiments in 9 
| the infernal aſſembly every way conformable to ( 
his character. Such are his apprehenfians of a a 
ſecond battle, his horrors of anni lation, his uo h 
ferring to be miſerable, rather than * not to A 
I need not obſerve, that the contraſt of thought 7 
in this ſpeech, and that which precedes it, gives v 
an agreeable variety to the debate . N 
Mammon's character is ſo fully drawn in the N 
firſt book, that the poet adds nothing to it in the Wl 
ſecond. We were before told, that — was the ; 
firſt who taught mankind to ranſac the earth WW digr 
for gold and filyer; and that he was the archi- Wi {eco 
tect of Pandemonium, or the inferna] palace, WI fers 
where the evil ſpirits were to meet in council. WI mai 
His ſpeech, in-this. book is Ro way ſuitable to The 


0 depraved a character. How proper is that i rin 
reflection, of their being pert, to taſte the 
happineſs of heaven were they _ there, in 
Geet er RI vas IE”. 


1 era oo ſerves 15 
the character 0 tar 
to Milton, by a contraſt 20 r Nc | 


and Aletes, = the 2d canto of Ae 


flowing 8 


; „ 
3 $3376 313% *? It is 


A e ai tin mg: inne 
Of darkneſs do w — How: oft — wy" 
Thick cloud and dark doth heav'n's all-ruling fire 
Chooſe to 2 his if Arc omerqjadr 


And with the 
Covers his throne; | m of darko no — ove 
Muſtering their rage, and heav'n reſembles hell! 
As he our darkneſs, cannot we his light 
_ "—_ 75 w_ * This 3 
ants not n luſtre, gems | 
Nor want we. ſkill or art, from whence m 442 
ren and. ene bern a n ber re? ke 
| 1x11 951 Dee» dt off 
Beelzebub,/ who is dankend the ſecond in 
dignity that fell, and is in the firſ book, the 
ſecond that awakens out of the trance, and c 
fers with Satan upon the ſituation of their affai 1 
maintains his rank in the you now befpre us. 
There is a wonderful majeſty deſcribed iq his 
riling. up to ſpeak 1 $ as gre 0 5 
moderator between PO. two ee dir d 5 
propoſes a third undertaking, Which Nh I 
Alembly gives into. Than motion, he - makes 
t as their b | 


n nnn For | eg 2 
* 2 * oy pe w * >. * E 
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PE For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 
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©; Space may produce new worlds, whereaf-ſo rife 
There went a fame in heav'n, that he ere Jong 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A generation, whom his choice regard | 
© Should favour equal to the ſons of 1 Ar. 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be pert 821: 992, 
Dur firſt eruption, 'thither or el —_— Ol 


Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage, nor th; abyſs; 
Fong under darkneſs cover. But th choughn 
| Fall counſel muſt mature:- mul lo” 


2} 3X6. LOG 


. be gde projec that Beelnatih grounds 
his , £2 dr 8 Ys py 2 25 we art # 5 Yo. ) 
Some caſiet Seri "There is a place” + p64 
(If ancient and prophetic fame in heàv'n | 
Err not) another world, the happy ſeat 
Of: ſome new race call'd man; 3 this time 

To be created like to us, though leſs | 

In power and excellence, but favour d more ON 
Of him who rules above; ſo was his will. la, . 
Pronounc d among the gods, and by an oath, 55 f 
Thatſhook PPT Rp W. ez circumference, c onfirn d. 


The reader may obſerve how juſt it was, 
to omit in the firſt book the projet upon which 
the whole' poem turns; as 5 that the prince 
1 the fallen angels was the only proper perſon 
to give it birth, and that the next to him in 
dig nity was the fitteſt to ſecond and ſupport it. 
— is beſides, I think, ſomething 11h noe 
fully beautiful, and very apt to affect the 
imagination in this ancient prophecy or repo 
in heaven, concerning the creation” of man. 
Not hin! g could ſhew more the dignity of the 
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Is 


ſpecies,, — this tradition. whieh can-of 


have been the talk of heaven before they 
created. Virgil, in eompliment to the K 


commonaitalth ,-makes the heroes of: it m_ 


in their ſtate of pre-exiſtence,, but! , 
greater — mente 


nder 
+ they 


Nees 


being n ig dia} 
The riſing of this gren aalembiy 10 del. ibe 


in a very ſublime an poetical manner 


Their riſing all at once was as the found 
Of thunder nd ZA Gs 5H 99294. 


10 19's — 45 * 


N n c 120 * aide umogA. 
The e e gs fallen with the 


particular TY ae me | 
deſcribed with cy of TR 
pong 'of tons 
every way ſuitable to deings ho had 
left them but ſtrength and knowledge .miſup- 


plied. Such are their eontentions at 25 race, 
and in feats of arms, with their PRONE 


in in the mn N bn nn 
8 Others endes Upps pn . ' 
| Rend up both rocks and hills, Aud nde he e 


before their exiſtence. They are repreſented.to 


e diverſions! are ö 


8 8 4 . 


In whirlwind, bell Gangs baking old poet 


Their mae is cmployed ine in cel ebrati | 
own, criminal exp loits, 3 and 2 alte ourl 


3.6 irs ＋ Ln 3; 73 9 0 T's BING rl 
; 1 II. fl. 74; Ving. En. vi. 648 om 
ed, of Milton 8 Para liſe Loſt, Vol. i. p. 239. [+4 £7 


Nen feof Blue wor ;6r 


ſounding the unfathomible depihs of of fate, tes i 


wilt, and foreknowledg e. Tei THAY 
The ſeveral r, F in' the defer; 


bf hell are finely imagined; as the four: | W dui 
which diſgorge themſelves into the ſea of fire, Wl fro 
the extremes of cold and heat and the river of W tea 
oblivion.” The monſtrous animals produced in Th 
that Infernal world are repreſented by a — the 
line, : which gives us a more horrid" idea of Wl fro 
them, chan 4 much 1 7 e 010 bea 
have done ü the 
W 3 her 
—— nee e r 
e al „ all 1 c 
A Mminable, inutterable, and worſe G 
han fables yet have = n'd;:or fear . A 
Gothen — bydras, chimeras dire. F 
At This e iſode of the fallen. ſpirits wy = 
na comes in very happily to I 
—— 1 mind of the = ME its atten- circ 
tion to the debate. An ordinary poet would BW He 
indeed have ſpun out ſo many circumſtances to | ri 
a great length, and by that means have weak- 7 « 
— inſtead of illuſtrated, the principle fable. dera 
The flight of Satan to the-gates of dell i is Wl dhe 
findy imagine. 1 n nee, oper 
I have already declared in y opinion of the T 
allegory ee Sin and Death, which is viſe 
however a ver ned piece in its kind, when The 
it is not confidere ap ot part of am epie poem. head 
The genealogy of the ſeveral perſons is con- the 
een 41. m—_— ſtan 
A x.. 75 21! hed: ei * extre 
2 ge: . need 
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ed with great delicacy,” Sin'isihe"daughter i 
Jof Satan, and Death the offspring of Sin The 1 
inceſtuous mixture between Sin and Death pro | 


825 r Sex the Io oa a 


open the gates to that. world of tortures. 191 
viſe very ſtrong, | and full of ſublime ideas. 


ſtances too noble to be paſt over in ſilence, and 


. 
— A 9 
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duces thoſe monſters and hell.hounds>which 
from time to time enter into their mother, and 
tear the bowels of her who gave them birth, 

cience, and 


Theſe are the tertors of an-eyil conf 
the proper fruits of Sin, which naturally riſe 
from the apprehenſions of Death, This laſt 
beautiful moral is, I think, clear ly intimated in 
the ſpeech of Sin, Where, e 6 2 
her dreadful iſſue, AE he; parts 
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© Before mine eyes ind F ot 
Grim Death my ſon and foe, who 2 them 0 hr 
And me his would full ſoon devour. - 
For want o other prey, but N nö e 
His end wich a mine iwoly d. 2dr obi Ge 


I need not mention to the 7 1 beautiful 8 
eircumſtance in the laſt part of this quotation. 
He will likewiſe obſerve how naturally th thre 
7. concerned in this allegory are tempted 
1 one common . to — 1 into Das i} 
ogether, and how properly Sin is made 

W of hell, and Ks my ing that can 


The deſcriptiye part of this allegory is like- 


The figure of Death, the regal crown upon 
head, his menace of Satan, his 9 
the combat, the outcry. at his birth, are cixcum- 


extremely ſuitable to this king of terrors. I 
need not mention the juſtneſs of thought which 
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is obſerved in the generation of theſe ſeveral l 
ſymbolical perſons; that Sin was produced WM ri 
upon the firſt revolt of Satan, that Death WI fo 
appeared ſoon after he was caſt, into hell, and ll 
that the terrors of conſcience were conceived at th 
the gate of this place of torments.../ The pe 
deſcription of the gates is very poetical, az. the 
| Den, of them i 18 full hag Mahon ane eg Uu 
214 10 i 1 Mi 
5 pe — ei a ys og . 
With! NE recoil n oped fy ch 
Th' infernal doors, and on th 2 lg W 
Harſh thunder, that the loweſt The 2g ol ol 
Of Erebus. She open'd, but to ſhut _.. an 
Excell'd her pow'r; the gates wide open food, 
That with extended wings a banner'd hoſt D 
Under ſpread enfigns marching 4 5 paſs th A h 
With horſe and chariots rank'd in Jooſe array; * 
So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 
1 Caſt forth. redounding ſmoke and rode flame.” 
In Satan 8 voyage thirvaple theta s there 2 
end imaginary perſons deſeribed, as riding 
in that immenſe waſte of matter. This ma 
perhaps be conformable to the taſte of thoſe _ 
critics who are pleaſed with nothing in 2 far 
which has not life and manners afcribed | 1 
to it; but for my on part, Lam pleaſed moſt _ 
with thoſe: bali in this deſeription which 85 
carry in them a greater meaſi — of probability, * 
and are ſuch as might poſſibly h ave happened. . 4 
Of this kind is his firſt mounting in the ſmoke F 
720 riſes from the Infernal war's ew falling'i into a 1 
See Neindw's 55 of Mikon's Paradiſe oft, vol V. 
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cloud of nitre, and the like combuſtible e- 
that by their exploſion ſtill hurrisd him 
— in 


like a — fire. 
through that CONnTUuL: 


1 ith 
8 
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wh pt 


pon calls I . ae me l nig 


ts 1 10 e 19 *rt — tar "#131 2 — 
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Mr. SPECTATOR, 
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I AM a certain young woman that 
love a certain young man very; heartily; and my 
father and Re were for ĩt a great while but 
now they ſay I can do better, but I think 1 


cannot. bid me not love him, and 1 
cannot F . 
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« See Neunoh'vel. of: Paradiſe ben de 1. pe 258, Wel 
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By Addiſon, dated, it ſeems, London, See E 


N* "1, notes on Addiſon's NT C. Wo I, O. 
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Lodi offs; 2 | 


What muſt I do? Fora 
Bio Dow-paxt. , 


| 
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vein Py Aa is — 


ur: 
our Be 


poſſible whether this ought. to be W a 


mortified "at m diſgrace, 
lady is one of ole creatures who ſet "wy for 
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255 Doss Sag e 11041 „e 
by den. nee loved: a lady entirely for 
b for 4 great of the 


pain) L have been debared the liberty sf von. 
be groupe of our differ- 
n we hack enquired into 


earn th cirumſiane „ we fou 
j 117 5 $5 into the world,” x 
hd mote than ket fort 
Spe ff "eſtate is at 8 
a 790 s the benefit | of "tin m 
ow, dear Spec, upon this Nate of tl 22 
and the lady 's poſitive declaration that there is 
ill :no:other objection, I beg u Will paypal 


as ſoon 


Ye 


owe, 
would 


cauſe or impediment why WEſhoull not be 
joined, and you will for ever oblige” i! 
e i 


Bien Tonijres. 
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Ae of * 2527 r opinion, Joy! way'e 
Tayour'for 1 151990 0b 5 1 val 
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SELF WE; 


# thoſe vnhappy men who are diſtinguiſhed 


lovers; but I am S 
becauſe the yours 


the name of 


nanner turned as; to — to an — 8 
rant ſtill richer _ 1 — ge 
more extravagant is, that the 
ung lady is in arts a 
> fraud, —— her father? . f 
ſions without any manner af 5 
ut does it, wih the \ſame ais thut one _— 
nen of the world would ſignif the neceſſied 
« affairs , fox turning 


r out of office. 
en I came home laſt night, Ffoun ad Ware 


ter — 88 a. * eile une 
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. ec 10 Jae, perſon: 
15 8 My father ſays bel 
; interru y f wy 0120; 
erer offer for me than you can make, and has | 
| Si off the between us. 


6 me to 
Hit had proceeded, I 1 ave behaved 
1 wi all ſuitable 2 to 2 E the . 
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110 This grenindiffcenc aalen res. andi - 
the mercenary motives ing = to 
What. I think lies naturally before you; and. Fi © 
beg of you to give me your thoughts upon it. W th 
br — to Lydia e dick. = i: | 
0 eln, adam) ack a hwonderful cafe or - 
 theſeraecafions;; though M0104 ws 
: pakbfully-recined tho fidezocnrig) 

older ue oi ver 51 igot Jo Port 1907.1 Wi cr 
„ Manik, .cn ach 1adaie ist 8 ” 
"LG BED Avr received yours” Ind Ener = 
che prudenee of your Hobs 16 Welke cat 1 10 
* 7 to be fel 2 0 Jou ; my 
. commands, though they [ſhould de torte ye 9 

no more. e ee i be 
8 family. Adieu t brow hour ods. lo 7: br 
D995 0 1 whrons Zuigun Cx 1t6vtion, 45 
| gary brite] bees Arigic 316] non Smaps wa : Pay 

The opera dub en pan ir Ruth to" 5 wes 

that 

Memorandum. The cenſor of martlages & unde 

eonſider this letter, and rep ft the — nen 

wages on ſuch treaties; witch how many pe W intir 

or acres- are generally eſteemed ſufficient reaſon gl chis 
for preferring a new to an old pretetider; — 

his opinion what is proper to be — 2 . 

ſuch kw for the Nun 0 e XY bed f 

1 2.1 5 Ru 11! ) 

. srugraren, r 
| + Tarr is an Fa oF ſon lil ſe 
left off buſineſs and ſettled in our . by : 
order, as he TE to retire * the 
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but be has brought with him ſuch an inclination 


to tale- bearing, that he diſturbs 05 himſelf 
and all. dur neighbourhoad. No | tan 


this frailty the honeſt g 


to have no enemy: at the ame time be hm 1 


one friend who will venture to acquaint him 
„ 1 22 not to be — 
but if this failing were ſet in a proper light 

would quickly Bn the i — evil 
conſequences of it. Now, ſir, this being an 
infirmity which I hope may be corrected, and 
knowing that he pays much deference to you, I 
beg that when you. are at leiſure to give us a 
ſpeculation on goſſiping. an — think of 
my neighbour. . You will 
who will be glad to find a — in their 
grey-haired friend. How becoming will it be 
tor ha inſtead: of pour 2 
adventures; to ſet a watch before the doo 


"of his 


mouth, to refrain his tongue, to check its 


impetuoſity, and guard againſt the ſallies of 
that little pert, forward, buſy perſon; which, 
under a fo conduct, ib prove a uſeful 
member of ſociety | In compliance with t 


ge ſeveral 


pouring: forth words at all | 


ntimations, I have taken the wy: to i = 


this — to fret l |, 
| Tam, wa 175 . | 
ear —4 obſcure EXE UG. 


N PRI. . 


Mr. SPECTATOR, 1 2 1 Feb. 26. 1712. : 


«© Tas is to pes you in behalf of 
myſelf and many more of your gentle readers, 


ns * * time when Py may have private 
L, 


| |} 


—— ag > I ns mg 


© would ſubſtitute advertiſements in the place of 


_ Zealous friend Mr. Charles Lillie, any quan- 
tity of words he ſhall from tinge au 0W0p- ave 
vecafion for. 


te 


| _ — $24, final note on „ which ſeems 
wt d wiſe denn emplayed 94 Þ iſhing-mark for 
M ickell's rs, Kc. 429. 415, now, . . . 
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of 0 > ue but to your coeſponder 
It is further our humble: 


WA. that 2 


ſuch epiſtles; and that in order hereunto Mr. 
Buckley may be authoriſed to take up of your 


„ which 
is Way, 


ood knowled 
abe; 


The man many uſeful p 
may be communicat 


Lian That cha regard 


ition; and the papers R 
= examined 17 the future? 


* Iþ.ronfogrance of this nr tycoon 
den. it occaſioned, a paper compoſed or commanicated from 
the letter-box, was intirely wat drawn when. the Speblator 
was Firſt publiſhed in vwotumes, anno 1718, An becom of 
paper here referred to, has been given, ee re 
ſtill ſee the original paper itſelf in the 
The preſent paper for day, March 17, * " . N I „b 
Addiſon, hs a in the room of the paper 
the compli See this es, uf the Spet a pro. 
2 Ser Sr d ol. * 330. Note on the laſt letter, in 
this edition, 8vo. 17 

Steele, Kid Bled or communicated from the letter 
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« Mr, . xy, of” @ =, 18039 
5 Ade neee eee ee an dhe 
nriety — chamcters with which yon have 
enriched your: n have never 
given us 2 — er audacious ang 
name of ths —— — 90 4 
fir, I am one who live in pros wr" ; 
hon of this fort of people, that lie in writ, | 
dy and night, for our children, and may be 
conſidered as a ind of kidnappers within the 
law. Im te graſs ROI 
begin „and who 
| 25 act for above theſe 


—ͤ— I have my elf — rare g 
jackanapes ane 5 a —— Joved, | 
in the very 3 know, fir, I have 
han as on riſoner of ſtate ever fincethe was 
„ "Her n are crofs- 
is not permitted to 8 out of the 
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| | 
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| houſe but with her keeper, who is a ſtaid rela- 
tion of my own; I have likewiſe forbid her the 
uſe of pen and ink, for this twelve-month laſt 
paſt, and do not ſuffer a band-box to be carried 
into her room before it has been ſearched. Not- 
withſtanding theſe precautions, I am at my wits 
end, for fear of any ſudden ſurpriſe, , There 
were, two or three nights ago, ſome fiddles 
heard in the ſtreet, which I am afraid portend 
me no good; not to mention a tall Iriſhman, 
that has been ſeen walking before my houſe 
more than once this winter. My kinſwoman 
likewiſe informs me, that the girl has talked to 
her twice or thrice. of a gentleman in a fair wig, 
and that ſhe loves to go to church more than ever 
ſhe did in her life. She gave me the flip about 
a week ago, upon which my whole houſe was 
in alarm. I immediately diſpatehed a hue and 
cry after her to the change, to her” mantua- 
maker, and to the young ladies that viſit her; 
but after above an hour's ſearch-ſhe returned of 
| herſelf, having been taking a walk, as ſhe told 
me, by Roſamond's pond. I have. hereupon 
turned off her woman, doubled her guards, and 
given new inſtructions to my relation, who, to 
give her her due, keeps a watchful eye over 
all her motions. This, fir, keeps me in a per- 
petual anxiety, and makes me very often watch 
when my daughter ſleeps, as I am afraid ſhe is 
even with me in her turn. Now, fir, what | 
would deſire of you is, to repreſent to this 
fluttering tribe of young fellows, Who are for 
making their fortunes by theſe indirect means, 
that ſtealing a man's daughter for the ſake of 
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her portion; is but a kind of a tolerated robbery; 
and that they make but a poor amends to the 
father, — they plunder after this manner, 
7 7 K to bed with his child. Dear ſir, be 
our thoughts on this ſubject, that, if 
il, 1 = . er een the err 
of th je” > f 1 209 

K MA s, Gir, 101 
| Your moſt es unde 2 a) 
Hier bs Tins. WaTcuweLLs! 


. EE 


Themiſtocles, ! ns Aion d 
being aſked whether he would rather chooſe to 
marry his daughter to an indigent man of merit, 
or to a worthleſs man of an eſtate, replied, that 
he ſhould prefer a man without am eſtate, to an 
eſtate without a man. The worſt of it is, our 
modern fortune-hunters are thoſe who turn their 
heads that way, becauſe they are good for 
nothing elſe. If a young fellow finds he can 
make nothing of Coke and Littleton, he provides 
himſelf with a ladder of ropes, and by that means 
very often enters upon the premiſes. | 

br es 4 of - ſc 9 likewiſe bo 
practiſed with good ſucceſs by many mi tary 
engineers. 2 of this nature make 
parts and induſtry nen and cut ſhort 
way to riches. l 

Nor is vanity a leſs motiye than idlenefo 40 
= kind of mercenary purſuit, A fop. Who 
admires his enn in a glaſs, ſoon enters i 


nilzen, is fad, by Mr. Jokn Hughes 
eke Joly Hughes, Eſq. 4. v vol. iii, p. 8. 


patch, or any other particularity in his dreſs, 


of a likely man out of a neighbouring kingdom, 


| tune-hunters. and fortune-ſtedlers, The - firſt 


| bo wrinkled under their eyes. 
tien 51 beauties, which he 


_ cations to more than you meet with in 


ten with . ſterling ; but 
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reſolution of making his fortune by it, 
queſtioning but every woman that falls in his 
way will do him as much juſtice as he — 
himſelf. When an heireſs ſees a man throwing 
particular graces into his 0 gls, dr talking loud 
within her hearing, ſhe to look to herſelf ; 
but if withal ſhe obſerves a pair of d heels, a 


ſhe cannot take tob much care of her perſon. 
Theſe are baits not to be trifled with, charms 
that have done a world of execution, and made 
—_ way into hearts which have been thought 
able. The force of a man with theſe 
— ations is ſo well known, that Fam ere. 
ibly informed there art ſeveral female under- 
takers about the change, who, the arrival 
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will furniſh him with a proper drefs from head 
to foot, Jo ey pf Sor LEY a ee 
day of marriage. E Allr gar 
e muſt, however, dift 


gam borwer des 


are thoſe aſſiduous gentlemen who employ their 
whole lives in the chaſe, without ever coming 
to the quarry. Suffenus has combed and pow- 
dered at the ladies for thirty years together} 

and taken his ſand in'a fide-box, until be it 


He is now 
ins the ſame ſmares for the enera ; 
praiſed on theit 


Mothers. Cottilus, after having made his a 


Cowley's ballad of miſtreſſes, was at laſt finit- 
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bear. Nor muſt I here omit my wa friend 
Mr. Honeycomb, who has often told us in the 
club, that for twenty years ſucceſlively, upon 


the death of a childleſs rich man, he imme- 


diately drew on his boots, called for his horſe, 5 


and made up to the Widow. When he is 
rallied upon his ill ſucceſs, Will with his 
uſual — tells us, that he always found wet 

en 
Widows are indeed the great game of- your 
bn There is ſcarce a young fel- 


low in the town of ſix foot high, that has not 
paſſed in review before one or other of theſe 


_— relicts. Hudibras' s Cupid, 1 


Upon a widow's' jointure hd 1 


is daily loyed in throwing darts, and kind- 
lin og iy hd as for js they are ſuch 
e 
Jef to their-own condu 
falſe ſtep in it, they Are 8 
body but 'thetnſelves. icy 
cdylnd Who have no TK, : 
rience of the world, are thoſe 
would princi 


ch an one ſhould; in my © 
nion, be as puniſhable as a rape. 
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eration of peo le, that they | may 0 


ſe 25 2 
conſult in this ſpeculation, | 


Where chte 
is no judgment there is no choice; and wh the 
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inveigling a woman before ſhe is com 


ne to years 
of diſcretion, ſnould not be as criminal as the 
ſeducing of her before ſhe is * en old, 1 


am at a x loſs to N nr Fe 10 # Le 
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a Os adi * 1 —_ «lu gui dolorem . — 


malu rſuaſerit ? Quam 1 uty ignominia 
quam 1 el — non A ut . gint do tloren, 
2d 3 malum efſe creverit? Pp 


What duty y, what praiſe, or what Tn wats he think 
worth enduring — pain for, who has perſuaded him- 
ſelf that pain is the chief evil? Nay, to what ignominy, 
to what baſeneſs, will he not ſtoop, 1 pain, if be 
bas determined i it to be the chief evil? ef) 


It is a ver melancholy reflection, FR men 
are uſually ſo weak, that it is abſolutely neceſ- | 
ſary for them to know ſorrow and p 08 to Bbc 
their right ſenſes, Proſperous peop ag 4 
there are none) are hurried away 55 a 
ſenſe of their preſent condition, and. thoughtleſs 
of the mutability of fortune. Fortune is a term 
which we muſt uſe in ſuch: diſcourſes as theſe, 
for what is wrought by h he unſeen hand of the 
Diſpoſer of all 880 s. But methinks the 4 
wlan of a mind 2 1 is war jy is 
which makes . misfortunes and forrows Vile 

9 By Addiſon, dated, 2+ Sorta) Lene See Ne 
on the ügnature L. and * 221," note t 
guiſhing marks. | | Sk 
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when they befal ourſelves, great and lamentable 
when they befal other men. The moſt unpar- 
donable malefactor in the world. going to his 
death, and bearing it with compoſure, would 
win the pity of thoſe who ſhould behold him 
and this not becauſe his calamity is deplorable, 
but becauſe he ſeems himſelf not to —— plore it. 
We ſuffer for him who is leſs ſewüble of his 
own miſery, and are inclined to deſpiſe him 
who ſinks. under the weight of his diſtreſſes. 
On the other hand. without any touch of Af 
: temperate and well governed mind looks 
down on ſuch as are exalted with ſucceſs, with 
certain ſhame for the imbecility of human 
nature, that can ſo far forget how liable it is to 
calamity, as to grow / gid 5 with only the ſuſ- 
pence of ſorrow which is ago rtion of all men. 
He therefore who turns his face from the un- 
happy man, who will not look again when his 
eye is caſt upon modeſt ſorrow, who, ſhuns 
iffliction like a contagion, does but ür 
himſelf up for a ſacrifice, and contract in 
ſelf a greater aptitude to miſery by attem 1 — . 
to eſcape it. gentleman, where I happened 
to be laſt night, fell into a diſcourſe, which, 1 
thought ſhewed.a good diſcerning in him. ] 
took notice, that whene ver men have look d 
into their heart for the idea of true 105 I 
n human nature, they have found it to 
in ſuffering after a right Wende and v 
good grace. Heroes are always drawn — 
e ſtruggli with adverſities, undergoing | 
al kinds of. band(hipe ps, and having inthe ſervice | 
of mankind, 89 66; As 


minds the ſeeds of fortitude and virtue, which 
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obſerve, — it is from this ſecret. ſenſe of the 
high merit which there is in patience under 
calamities, that the writers of romances, when 
they attempt to furniſh out characters of the 
higheſt excellence, ranſack nature for things 
terrible ; they raiſe a new creation of monſters, 
dragons, and giants; where the danger ends, 
the hero ceaſes: when he has won an empire, 
or gained his miſtreſs, the reſt of his ſtory is not 
worth relating. My friend carried his diſevurſe 
ſo far as to ſay, that it was for higher beings 
than men to join happineſs and greatneſs in the 
ſame idea; but that in our condition we have no 
conception of ſuperlative excellence, or heroiſm, 
but as it is ſurrounded with a ſhade of diſtreſs. 

It is certainly the proper education we ſhould 
give ourſelves to be prepared for the ill events 
and accidents we are to meet with/in à life 
ſentenced to be a ſcene of forrow!: but inſtead 
of this expectation, we' ſoften ourſelves with 
proſpects of conſtant delight, and deſtroy in pur 


ſhould ſupport us in hours of anguiſh. The 
conſtant purſuit of pleaſure has in it ſomething | 
inſolent and improper for our being. There is 
a pretty ſober livelineſs in the ode of Horace to 
Delius, where he tells him, loud mirth, or 
immoderate ſorrow, inequality | of | behaviour 
either in proſperity or adverſity, are alike 
— ok man that is born to die. Modera- 
minds. Men of that ſort ever taſte the gratifi 
| cations of health, and all other advantages of 
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life, as if they v to 

and when bereft of chem, reſign 
greatneſs of mind which ſhews they 
value and duration. * e 

is a certain ra r contempt o . 
Without — gar? #+ is, as it were, taken 
ſuddenly by an unforeſeen event; but he that 
has always, during health and proſperity, been 


bbſtinent in his ſatisfactions, enjoys, in the 


worſt of difficulties, ' _ reflection, that = 
iſh is not aggravated with the compariſon 
past pleaſures which upbraid his 1237 
dition. Tully tells us a tory after 
which gives us a good taſte of che pleaſint 
manner the men of wit and philoſophy had in 
ald times, of alleviating the diſtreſſes of life by 
he fore EVI e eee Pompey, 
when he came tq Rhodes, had a curioſity to viſit 
the famous philoſopher Poſſidonius; but finding 
him in his fick bed, he bewailed the misfortune 
that he (hould not hear a diſcourſe from him: 
« But you may, anſwered Poſſidonius; and 
immediately entered into the point of ſtoical 
— which ſays, ke A is not an evil. 
g the diſcourſe, upon o_ puncture he 
5 from his diſtemper, he failed and cried 
* Pain, Pain, be as impertinent and trou- 
W e Foal eee 
thou art an evil, 1 Trl 19 


Mr. Pt WE 


te ee K Wa K en 
Papers, a concern for the honour of the clergy, 
ud their doing every thing as becomes their | 


dedicated 10 the divine ſervice, which cannot properly v | 
„nde EI - : Spetiatorin | 
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character, and particularly performing the public 
ervice with a due zeal and devotion; I am the 


more encouraged to lay before them, by — 


means, ſeveral expreſſions uſed by ſome of 


in their prayers before ſermon, which I am not 
well ſatisfied in. As their giving ſome titles 


and epithets to great men, which are indeed due 
to them in their ſeveral ranks. and ſtations, but 
not properly uſed, I think, in our prayers. Is 
it not contradiction to ſay, illuſtrious, right 
reverend, and right honourable. poor ſinners? 
Theſe diſtinctions are ſuited only to our ſtate 
here, and have no place in heaven we ſee 
they are omitted in the liturgy; which, I think, 
the clergy ſhould take for their pattern in their 
own forms of devotion dl. There is another 


In the original publication of this Paper in folio, there 
was the following paſſage, left out when. the papers were 

printed in volumes in 1711124. 
| \[Avother expreſſion which I take to be improper, is this, 
the whole race of mankind,” when oy pray for all men; 
for race ſignifies lineage or deſcent ; and if the race of man- 
kind may be uſed for the preſent generation, (though, I think, 
not very fitly) the whole race takes in all from the 
to the end of the world. I don't remember to have met wi 
that expreſſion, in their ſenſe, any where but inthe old verſion 
of Pſalm xiv. which thoſe men, 1 ſuppoſe, have but little 


eſteem for. And ſome, when they have prayedforall ſchools 


and nurſeries of good learning and true religion, 
the two univerſities, add theſe — Grant that from them, 

and all other places dedicated to thy worſhip and ſervice. 
may come forth ſuch perſons, &c.* But what do they mean 
by all other places? It ſeems to me, that this is either d tau. 
tology, as being the ſame with all ſchools and nurſeries before 
Expreſſed, or dle it runs too far; for there are ſeveral x 
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that aT heard it en Pg 
learned congregation, to bring in the - 
tion of 32 in theſe words, O let not 
the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak but this 
once; as if there was no difference between 


Abraham's interceding for Sodom, for which 
he had no warrant, as we can find, and our 


aking thoſe things which we are required to 


pray for; they would therefore have much 
more reaſon to fear his anger if chey did not 
make ſuch Poco to him. There is another 
When a young” man has a mind 
Know who gave Rim his ſcarf, he 
ſpeaks a parentheſis to the Almighty, Bleſs, 
as I am in duty bound to pray, the ers, 
able the counteſs; is not that as much as to 
ſay, ** Bleſs her, for thou knoweſt Lam her 
chaplain ?** | nion Hor ne 
N fc Aon kund ſervn ir 
Te e 199 1629701 4 Hidden Fig af HHN Or 
2.202, ieee, : noiftarue en 
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afterwards .leave every perſon to determine for 
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letter na 5 
read 


SEND p you, — to. "my pro- 
miſe, ſome farther. thoughts on the education 
of) youth, in which I intend to diſcuſs that 
famous queſtion, ** Whether the education at 
a public 4chool,-or under a Pu; wf i to 
be preferred?” + © 

As ſome of the Wan men in moſt 


matter, I ſhall give a ſhort account of 4 
think may be beſt urged on both ſides, and 


himſelf. 
It is certain from Suetonius, that the Romans 
thought the education of their children a buſineſs 


properly belonging to the parents themſelves; 


see N* go7, and N- 37; on the ſame ſubjeft of 
education, and by the ſame au ior, Mr. E. * | 


inclined to public ſchools and ſeminaries. 
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and Plutarch, in the life of Marcus Cato, tells 
us, that as ſoon as his ſon was capable of learn. 
ing, Cato would ſuffer no body to teach him 
but himſelf, though he had a ſervant named 


Chilo, who was an excellent r e — 


who taught a great many other-youths. | 
On the contrary, tho Greeks ſeemed more 


A private education promiſes, in the firſt 
place, virtue and good breeding a public ſchool 
manly aſſurance, and an ene ledge in the 
ways of the world. | 904 19 f 

Mr. Locke, in hr Salben dene 
cducatiocl, confeſſes; that there are inconvent- 
encies to be feared on both ſides : If,” ſays 
he, “I keep my ſon at home, he is in danger 
of becoming my young maſter if I ſend hirn 


abroad, it is ſcarce poſhble' to him from 
the eint contagion of rudeneis and vide. 
wed be more innocemt at home, but 


of the world, and more. ſheepiſh 
Ws e comes abroad.” However at tie 
learned author aſſerts, that virtue is mach more 
diffcult to be der than kno EA 
world, and that vice is a more ſtubbom j ad well | 
22 us fault than fvepiſlweſs) hk 
ether for x private education; | and the 
_ — 2 does not ſee why a youll, 
oy right management, might not attain'the, - 
rance in bis father's houſe, as at a 
—_ ſchool. To thas end, he adviſes' — | 
to accuftorny their font to whatever ftr 

come to the houſe: to take them wi — 


when they. viſit their neighibours, and to engage 5 
„ [| 


. 
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them in n with men 8 bod 
e Hue 196-3 π⁹οτνν fi} 211 e ne ol . 2115. 

f 14 — may y be objected ol the 
8 is not the only thing eaten 
but that unleſs it be a converſation with ſuch as 
are in ſome meaſure their equals in parts and 
years, there can be no room r con- 
tention, and ſeveral of the moſt lixely paſſions 
of fthe mind which, without being ſometimes 
moved, by theſe . may poſſibl n 

a dulneſs and inſenſibility - Ian —— Far, 

One of the greateſt writers our nation ever 
produced ohſerves, that a boy who foims parties, 
and makes himſelf popular in a ſchoobhor a col- 
lege, would act the ſame: part with equal eaſe in 
a ſenate: or a privy- concil; and Mr. Oſborne, 
ſpeaking like a man verſea- in the ways of the 
world, affirms, that the well laying and nd res 
oniof a deſign to rob an ore trains up 2 

youth inſenſibly to caution 2 

ſpection, and fits him for matter of greater 
importance. Don 
5H ſhort, a private een ſeems the moſt 
natural method for the forming of a virtuous 
man; a public education for akin) a man of 
buſineſs. The firſt would furniſh: out 2 good 
ſubject for Plato's republic; the latter a member 
for a communi ty overrun with: artifice a 
„ $74 | 161 JO gh n 
elt muſt, howenety een that a 
20 the head of a public ſchool has — 
many boys under his direction, that it is i 
ble he ſhould extend a due ere in el of his car 
to each of them. This! is nt, in reality, 


of 
4 re; 'I + E B 
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the fault of the age, in which we often ſee 
twenty parents, who, though each expects his 
ſon ſhould be made a ſcholar, are not contented' 
ll together to make it worth while for any man 
of a liberal education to take Hg him the care 
of their inſtruction. 

* In our great ſchools, indeed, this PR has 
been of late years rectified, ſo that we have at 
preſent not only ingenious men for the chief maſ-/ 
ters, but ſuch as ha ve proper uſhers and aſſiſtants 
under them; I muſt nevertheleſs own, that for 
_—_ of the ſame encouragement in 2 — 0 | 
we have many a promiſin us ſpoil an | 
abuſed in thoſe litle 28s on a is 

I am the more inclined to this opition, 
having myſelf experienced the wm eof two rural 
maſters, each of them very for > mr . 
they took upon them to ilchar age. Th | 
impoſed much more upon me than my 5 | 
though none of the weakeſt, could endure; and 
uſed me barbarouſly for not performing impoſſi- 
bilities. The latter was of quite another temper z 
and a boy who would run his errands ; 
waſh his coffee-pot ; or ring the bell, might 
have as little converſation with any of the claff cs 
5 he thought fit. I have known a lad at this! 
place 4 his exerciſe for aſſiſting the codæ- 
maid; and remember a neighbouring gentle- 
man's ſon was among us five years, moſt 'of - 
which time he employed in airing and'wateri 
dur maſter's grey pad, I ſcorned to compo 
for my fautes by doing any of theſe” doing 

offces, and was accordingly the beſt ſcholar, 
* the worſt uſed of. 11 y in the ſchool. 


As A. 8 


Vor. Iv. 
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'< I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with an 
advantage mentioned by Quintilian, as accom- 

nying a public way of education,” Which I 
wp not yet taken notice of; namely, that we 
very. e contract ſuch friendſhips at ſchool, 
as are a ſervice to us all the W 
aur Ives „„ 

I chall give you, onderakis hand: ator very 
well — to ſeveral perſons, 10 vou 
may depend upon as real truth. 0 $i 591 | 

Every one, who is acquainted wk Weſt 

' minſter-{chool, knows that there is à curtain 
which uſed to be drawn acroſs the room, to 
ſeparate the uppes ſchool from the lower. A 
youth happene +. by by fome miſchance, to tear the 
1 curtain. The ſeverity of the 

maſterf was too well known for the eriminal to 
expect any pardon for ſuch a fault; fo. that the 
boy. who was of a meek temper, was te: . 
to death at the thoug n 
his friend who. 5 next to him. 3 oa age; 
= ood cheer, fon that he would take the fault on 
himſelf. He kept his word accordi As 
ſoon as they Wele grown up to be men, > civil 
war broke out, in which our two friends took 
the oppoſite ſides, one of them followed the 
parliament, the other the royal party. 

As their tempers were different, | the youth 
who had torn the curtain, endeavoured: to raiſe 
himſelf on the civil liſt, and the other, who 
had borne the hlame of it, on the military. The 
eee o well, that « he was. Ber 
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time made a judge under the protector. The 
other was en in the unhappy enterpriſe of 
Penruddock and Grove in the Wel. 1 uppoſe, 
fir, I need not acquaint you with 55 event of 
that undertaking. Every one khows that the 
royal party was routed, and all the heads of 
them, among whom was the curtain champion, 
impriſoned at Exeter. It happened to be his 
friend's lot at that time to go he weſtern cir- 
cuit. The trial of the rebels, as they were 
then called, was very ſhort, and nothing now 
rings but to'\paſs ſentence on them; when 
Judge hearing the name of his old friend, 
wy obſerving his face more attentively, which 
he had not Ana for many years, aſked him, 
if he was not formerly a Weſtminſter-ſcholar? 
By the anſwer, he was ſoon convinced that it 
was his former generous friend; and without 
ſaying any — more at that time, made the 
beſt of his way to London, where employing 
all his power and intereſt with the Protector, 
he ſaved his friend from the fate of his ee 
aſſociates. p p 450 
The ge Wholarlifa' ws — 
ſerved bo gratitude of his ſchool- Wes 
was 5 the father of a ſon, whom lie 
lived to ſee romoted in the church, and who 


ſtil} deſerv rl one of the oe po Tf HO 
in its. , IT 0M 


The Bere Wluded 40 * Wake; father 
wo Dr. ake, biſhop of Lincoln, and afterwards arc | 
of Canterbury As Penruddock i in the courſe of the trial 
takes eras ſay, * he ſees. judge Nicholas on the bench,” 
b he we/kis he utes of * 
B32 | 
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No 314. Friday, February 29, 1711-12. 


Tandem define matrem 5 
Tempeſtiva ſequi viro. Hor. 1 Od. xxiii. 11. 
Aͤttend thy mother's heels no more, 
No grown mature for man, and ripe for joy, 
9 ; 12 25.37 Hf er 


Mr. SPECTATOR, ' Feb. , 1711-13. 
IAM a young man about'eighteen 
years of age, and e bing in love with a 
young woman of the ſame age about this half- 

year. I go to ſee her fix days in the week, 
ut never could have the happineſs of being 
with her alone. If any of her friends are at 
home, ſhe will ſee me in their company; but 
if they be not in the way, ſhe flies to her 
chamber. I can diſcover no ſigns of her aver- 
ſion: but either a fear of falling into the toils 
of matrimony, or a childiſh timidity, deprives 
us of an interview apart, and drives us upon 
the difficulty of languiſhing out our lives in 
fruitleſs expectation. Now, Mr. Spectator, 
if you think us ripe for œcοOο , perſuade 
the dear creature, that to pine away into bar- 
renneſs and deformity under a. mother's ſhade, 
is not ſo honourable, nor does ſhe appear fo 
amiable, as ſhe would in full bloom. 


tried this cavalier. See Dr. Z. Grey's Hudibras, vol. 1. 
57255 note. State Trials, vol. ii. p. 260. Sir J. Hawkins: 
Hill. of Muſic, vol. ii. b. ii. c 8. p. 26, &c. note; and 
Tat. with notes, voll iii. Ne, ga. p. e . 
zy Mr. E. Budgell. See N* 555, and note on che leuer x. 
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[There is a great deal left out ebe Nee 
cludes. meu La 

Nr. pes ne. 

We Bombe ae 5 

Bon Hanurzss.“ 


Ir this wetted be really no more 


than eighteen, I muſt do him the j 2 to ſay, 
he is Fo moſt ar infant L 25 yet met 
with, He does not, I fear, yet underſtand, that 
all he thinks of i is 15500 woman; therefore, 
until he has given a further account of himſelf, 
the young Lay 


to Wy mother. 3 
5 Tas SexcratoR. 


I cannot & dh wich the requeſt in Mr. 


Trot's letter; but let it 7 juſt as it came to 
mi 


my hands for being ſo familiar with the old 
gentleman, as 1 857 as he is to him. Since Mr. 


gn 


Trot has an ambition to make him his father- 


in- law, he ought to treat him with more reſpect ; 
befides, his ſtile to me might have been more 
diſtant than he has thought fit to afford me: 
moreover, his miſtreſs ſhall continue in her.con- 


fnement, until he has found out which OY 


in his letter is 1 rightly" TI, e ene, 0 85 


. 


Mr. reh inon®; 


I kr T ever own my ſelf your 
obli ged humble lervent, for the eie you 


In the oiginkith * in Colio-i it is printed wrightly,” | 
the wy {pelt word, > BY Ty in Mr. Trot 's letter. 


6,1 6 let. 3, 4 N. 16, * 
ol ol, v n een 


f . 


is pid directed to keep e cloſe 
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ve me concerning my dancing 
— came too late: for as I faid, | I — 
not leave off capering until I had your opinion 
of the matter. I was at our famous aflembly | 
the day before I received your apers, —— 
there was obſerved by an old clan 
was informed I had a reſpe& for his dau; 4 
| He told me I was an inſignificant little fellow, 
and faid, that for the Neue he would take 
care of his child; ſo that he did not doubt 
| but to croſs my amorous inclinations. The 
lady is confined to her chamber, and for my 
part, I am ready to hang myſelf with the 
thoughts that I have danced myſelf out « 
favour with her father. I hope you will 
don the trouble I give; but ſhall take it for a 
mighty favour, if you will give me a litile 
more of your advice to put me; in a right way 
to cheat the old ae and obtgi 25 , 
I am once more, 4 


F MO : "> : ; 
2 nee E er Dot —— 8 5; 
- a 62.28, — TA, ee 8 . r 


York, Feb. s 3. Your al rr bumble 1 
1711-12. 1 - W Jonx Tror. | 


„Let me e deſire you to maka what alterations 


Fr pleaſe, and inſert this as ſoon as poſſible. 
ardon miſtakes by hafte.” 


* NEVER do ate 1 os haſte. 
1 SPECTATOR. 


Sin; fe e $44 : Feb. ay. 1714-12: 
© PELY be fo kind 1 as to let me know 
what you eſteeni to be the chief . 


'% 
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of a good poet, eſpecially of one who writes 
plays; ya 12 will very much oblige, + 
. _ very. mar i 
955 B. N 
1. be « very well | bred ne 
Tan SepcrATOR. 


m © « You arts krow that Taman 
brave, and love fighting as well as any man in 
England.” This Aae temper of mine — 
me * as; ghted with battles on the 


ſtage. 1 give you this trouble to complain 
to you, 7 — Nicolini refuſed to gratify me 
in that part of the opera for which I have 
moſt taſte. I obſerve it is betotne a cuſtom, 
that whenever any gentlemen are particulatly 
pleaſed with a ſong, at their crying out En. 
core,” or ** A/tro Volto, the performer is fo 
obligin as to fing it over again. I was at the 
opera the laſt time Hydaſpes was performed. 
At that part of it where the hero engages with 
the lion, the graceful manner with Which he 
put that terrib dle montiar to death, gave me ſo 
great a pleaſure, and at the ſame time fo juſt 
a ſenſe of that gentleman's — 
conduct, that I could not forbear defiri | 
repetition of it, by crying out A Volts,” 
in a very audible voice; and my friends — 

me that I pronounced thoſe words with a toler- 
able good accent, conſidering that was but the 
third opera I had ever ſeen iti my life!” Vet, 


notwithſtanding all this, there was fo" tle 


/ 
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egard had to me, that the lion was carried 
off, and went to bed, without being killed any 
more that night. Now, ſir, pray conſider that 
I did not underſtand a word of what Mr. 
Nicolini ſaid to this cruel creature; befides, I 
have no ear for muſic; ſo that during the long 
diſpute between them, the whole entertain- 
ment I had was from my eyes. | Why then 
have not I as much right to have graceful 
action repeated as another has a pleaſing ſound, 
fince he only hears, as I only ſee, and we neither 
of us know that there is any reaſonable thing 
a doing? Pray, fir, ſettle the buſineſs of this 
claim in the audience, and let us know when 
we may cry Altro Volta, Anglicè, ** n. 
Again, for the future. I am an Engliſhman, 
and expect ſome reaſon or other to be given me, 
and perhaps an ordinary one may ſerve; but! 
expect your an -wer. 
1 Vour moſt humble ſervant, 
Ton Ranma 


* a 


115 Mr. Srrcr Arok, Eh 1 Nox. 29. 
+» You muſt give me leave, amongſt 
the reſt of your female correſpondents, to addreſs 
you about an affair which has already given you 
many a ſpeculation ; and which, I know; I need | 
not tell you has had a very happy influence over 
the adult part of our ſex; but as many of us are 
either too old to learn, or too obſtinate in the 
purſuit of the vanities which have been bred 

up with us from our infancy, and all of | ” 


* * 
4 " 


quitting the ſtage whilſt you are prompung 
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to act our part well; you ought; 


rather to turn your inſtructions for the benefit 


of that part of dur fex who are yet in their 


native innocence; and ignorant of the vices and 
that variety of e that e amongſt 
us. 

1 muſt tell you. Mr. 
as much a part of. your office to overſee the 
education of the female part of the nation, as 


well as of the male; And to convince the world. ; 


you are not derte, 5 pray proceed to detect the 
mal-adminiſtration of govemeſſes as, ſucceſf 
fully as you have, ex 
and reſcue” our ſex 'from the prej judice and 
tyranny of education as well as that of your own, 
who, kin? your ſeaſonable interpoſition, ; are 
like to improve upon the vices that are WY I 
vogue, 


6 I who. know the High] ity of your | 2:65 71 


opeCtator, and the authority a ſkilful eye ought 


to bear in the female world, could not forbe: 
conſulting you, and beg your advice in ſo criti- 
cl a point, as is that of the education of young 


gentlewomen. Having already provided myſelf 
with a very convenient houſe -in a good air, 1 


am not without hope but that you will promote 
this vor: enerous defign. I muſt farther tell 
fir, that all who ſhall be committed to my con- 
due, beſides the uſual accompliſhments of the 
needle, dancing, and the French tongue, ſhall 
not fail to be your conſtant readers. It is there- 
fore my humble yetition, that you will entertain 
the town on this important fabiea, and ſo far 


oblige a * as to 1 a „ _ 


methinks, 


that it is 


po! ed that of pedagogues ; | 


you, . 
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inquiry in my — 5 1 mo MR 
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be Boardi in g- School for young . LT 
women, which was formerly kept on ile- 
End- Green, being laid down, there, is .now 
one ſet, u 4 oppoſite to it, ;at.; the, two 
Golden Balls, and much more convenient in 
every reſpect; where, beſides the common 
inſtructions given to young geryle omen. they 
will be taught the whole art of paſtry. and pre- 
ſervin ng, with whatever ma _ er them accom- 
pliſhed. Thoſe who pleaſe to make trial of the 
vigilance and ability of the perſons concerned, 
may enquire at the two Golden, Balls on Mile- 
End-Green, near Stepney, where . hl 
receive further bauen e 


„ 7 


1 OE ERS 


| This 1s to give nadie, "- the 8, . 
whey upon him to be viſitant of all boarding- 
ſchools where young women are educated ;; and 
deſigns to proceed in the ſaid office aſter the 
ſame manner that viſitants of this in. * un 
two famous univerſities of NS 

155 4 3 2 1 

Al lovers who write to the SpoRatar, a are 
defired to forbear one expreſſion which is in 
moſt of the letters to him, either out of 
or want of invention, and is true of not 


O 
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two thouſand women in the whole world: 
viz. * She has in her all that is valuable in 


; 5 12 * 3 
© a 4 a8 * 3 K. al * * 
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nefs worthy of a god. 
Horace adviſes a poet to conſider tho- 
roughly the nature and force of his genius. 
Milton ſeems to have known perfectly well 
wherein his ſtrength lay, and has therefore 
choſen a ſubject intirely conformable to thoſe 
talents of which he was maſter. As his genius 
was wonderfully turned to the ſublime, his 
ſubject is the nobleſt that could have entered 


into the thoughts of man. Every thing that is 


truly great and aſtoniſhing has a place in it. The 


whole ſyſtem of the intellectual world the 


chaos, and the creation; heaven, earth, and 


hell; enter into the conſtitution of his Rg 
Having in the firſt and ſecond books repre- 
ſented the inferqal world with all its hortors, 


Buy Steele, probably tranſcribed. See Ne gag, final note 
on the ſignature T. | 25 
*,* Continuation of Addiſon s critique on Paradiſe Loft, 
(os ix. On the id book of that poem. See biſhop 
ewton's notes. See Ne 267, 273, 279, 285, 291, 297» 
= 309, 321, 327, 333» 339, 346, 351, 357, 363, and 
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the thread of his fable naturally leads him into 


the oppoſite regions of bliſs and glorx. 
If Milton's —_— forſakes hn where, 
it is in thoſe parts of his poem where the divine 
7 are introduced as ſpeakers. One may, 
think, obſerve, that the author proceeds with 
a kind of fear and trembling, whilſt he deſeribes 
the ſentiments of the Almighty. He dares not 
give his. imagination its f play, but chooſes to 
confine himſelf to ſuch thoughts as-are drawn 
from the books of the moſt orthodox divines, 
and to ſuch expreſſions as may be met with in 
ſcripture. The beauties, therefore, which we 
are to look for in theſe ſpeeches, are not of a 
poetical nature, nor ſo proper to fill the mind 
with ſentiments of grandeur, as with thoughts 
of devotion. The paſſions, which they are 
deſigned to raiſe, are a divine love and religious 
fear. The particular beauty of the ſpeeches in 
the third book, conſiſts in that ſhortneſs and 
too! nm of ſtyle, in which the poet has 
couched the greateſt myſteries. . 
and drawn together, in a regular ſcheme, the 
whole diſpenſation of Providence with 1 
to man. He has repreſented all the abſtruſe 
doctrines of predeſtination, free- will and grace, 
as alſo the great points of incarnation and 
redemption, (which naturally grow up in 4 
poem that treats of the fall of man) with great 
energy of expreſſion, and in à | clearer 
ſtronger light than I ever met with in any other 
writer. As theſe points are Ap in themſelves 
to the generality of readers, the conciſe and 
clear manner in which he has treated them, 18 
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very much to be admired, as is likewiſe that 
particular art which he had wide uſe 'of in the 


interſperſing of all thoſe graces of poetry, which 8 


the ſubject was capable of receiving. 

The ſurvey of the whole creation, and of 
every thing that is tranſacted in it, is a proſpect 
worthy of Omniſcience, and as much above that 
in which Virgil has drawn his Jupiter, as the 
Chriſtian idea of the Supreme Being is more 
national and ſublime than that of the Heathens. 
The particular objects on which he is deſcribed 
to have caſt his eye, are repreſented in the moſt 


beautiful and 9357 765 manner: 


© Now had th? Almighty Father vas above. 
(From the pure Empyrean where o 
High thron'd above all height) bent — His eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view. 
About him all the ſanctities of heav'n _ 
Stood thick as ſtars, and from his ſight receiv'd | 
Beatitude paſt utt rance. On his E 
The . of his glory ſat | 
His only ſon. earth he firſt beheld ' | 
Our = firſt parents, yet the only two | r 
Of mankind, in the happy garden bed. . 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and al | mr 7 
Uninterrupted j Joy, — . 
In bliſsful ſolitude. He then furvey eg 
0m and the gulph between, and Satan hh \ W 
the guf of heav'n on this ſide night, 7 4's 
h the dun air ſublime; and ready nx 
To ſtoop with wearied wings and willing feet 
On the bare outſide of this world, that ſeem'd - 
Firm land a n Os. * 


Y 
4 
* 


* This pl "Y 
has given it, canto 1, 


. _ . a 
— > ent — — . ͥ — —— — 
d ”—_— 
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hon this ſpeeth in the ble 
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\ Uncertain which, in ocean, or in — 1151 
Him God N from his pro an 
| Wherein paſt, hs 
Thus to his only Son been e 


| Satan's approach ts the See br "Sa erea- 
Gon 5 2 aged in the beginning of the 
peech which immediatel x followey The effects 
ſpirits, and in the 


divine perſon to whom it was addreſſed, cannot 


but fill the mind of the reader ik a er 
pleaſure and complacency: 1 


Thus while God ſpake, ambroſigl ee al 
All heav'n, and in the bleſſed ſpirits voy” 
Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus d. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was bn 


M oſt glorious; in him all his Father e 


Subſtantially expreſs' d; and in his face 


Divine compaſſion viſibly appeat d, | 
| Love without end, and without meaſure grace. 


I need not Point out the beauty 67 that cir- 
cumſtance, wherein the whole hoft of Angels 
are repreſented as ſtanding mute; not ſhew how 
proper the occaſion was to produce ſuch a 


| filence in heayen. The clofe of this divine 


colloquy, with the hymn of angels that follows 
upon it, are ſo wonderfull dei and = 
ical, that I ſhould not r inſerting the 
whole paſſage, if the bounds ery weeds 
give me leave: | 80 


3 No oder had th! Almighty e ys bur ry 
* multitude of — with a eur? $25: 5 
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2 as bogs yes without n — * ect - | 
As from voices) utt ring joy, heav! * 
With jubilee, and loud Haſannas all 


Th' edetbal e Sc. Sc, 1. _ 


Satan's ho upon the 1 — the 3 
vhich at a diſtance — to him of a 1 
form, but upon his nearer approach Ioo 
an unbounded plain, is natural and OA Fs 
his roaming upon the frontiers of the creation 
between that maſs of matter, which was wrought 
into a world, and that ſhapeleſs unformed heap 
of materia. which ſtill lay in chaos and con- 
fuſion, ſtrikes the imagination with ſomething 
aſtoniſhi wild, I have before 
ſpoken obe Tinba e of Vanity, which the poet 
places upon this outermaſt ſurface of the uni- 
"Fs and rags * explain 8 more at 

e on Qt and other $ 0 D 
lich are of the ſame 2 gums nature. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that the fable of an epic 
poem ſhould abound in circumſtances that are 
both credible and W ig 1 or, as the French 
aitics chooſe to phraſe it, the fable ſhould. be 
filled with the probable and the marpellous. 
This rule is as fine and juſt as any in GE hk : 
whole Art of Poetry. 

If the fable is only probable, it differs 
tthing from a true hiftory ; if it is o re | 
bus, i it is no better than a ramance.. 
ſecret, therefore, of heroic poetry is to wm 
luch circum as may produce in. the reader 
t the ſame time both belief YT LEES 
This is brought. to paſs in a, well . . x, 
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by the account of ſuch things as have really 
happened, or at leaft of ſuch things. as have 
happened accordi ing to the received opinions of 
mankind. Milton's fable is a maſter-piece of 
this nature; as the war in heaven, the condi- 
tion of the fallen angels, the ſtate of innocence, 
the temptation of the ſerpent, and the fall of 
man, though they are very aſtoniſhing in them- 
ſelves, are not only credible, but actual | points 
of faith. e eee 


The Alert f ecke GE" 1 e a 


with credibility; is ba happy invention of the 
poet; as in particular, when he * 
of a ſuperior nature, ig Are capable of 
ing what is wonderful, and What is not to be 
met with in the ordinary courſe of things. 
Ulyſſes's thi being tarned into a rock, and 
Zneas's fleet into à fhoal of Water "nymphs, 
though they are very ſurpriſing: pr ie! 
| — probable wen we are told, that 
they were the gods w- thus transformed them. 
It is this kind of machinery Which Fils the 
poems both of Homer and Virgil With fuch 
_ circumſtances as are wonderful hut nor in 
fible, and fo frequently produce i in the feader be 
moſt pleaſing paſſion that can riſe in the mind 
of man, which is admiration. ES ther er 
inſtance in the Æneid liable to excep ko ob 
this account, it is in the beginnin op ih ird 
book, where /Eneas is org; as tearing up 
the myrtle that dropped blood. une 
wonderful circumſtance, 5 Aue ſtor) 
from the root of the myrtle; that the 5. 
inhabitants of the country having piefced bim 
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with ſpears and arrows, the wood Which was 
left in his body took root in his wounds, and 
gave birth to that bleeding tree. This circum- 


e ſeems to have the marvellous without 
the probable,” becauſe it is repreſented as pro- 
ceeding _— — cauſes, — — the inter- 

ſition of any God, or other ſupernatural 
— of producing it. The ſpears and 
arrows grow of themſelves without ſo much as 
——— —-— 
into the fiction of Milton's fable, though we 
generally ſuited to our notions of the things and 
perſons deſcribed,” and tempered with a due 
meaſure of probability. I muſt only make an 
exception to the Limbo of Vanity, with his 
epiſode of _ RR A of his 
imaginary perſons. in his chaos. Theſe paſſages 
are Aſtonithing but not credible; the reader 
cannot ſo. far impoſe upon himſelf as to ſee a 
poſſibility in them; they are the deſcription of 
dreams and ſhadows, not of things or perſons; 
know that many critics look upon the ſtories 
whole Odyſſey and Iliad, to be allegoties;/but 
allow ing this to be true, they are fables; which; 
conſidering :the opinions of mankind that e 


vailed in the age of the poet, might p 
have benhes mall ay | pe 8 
are ſuch as might have acted what is aſeribed 
to them, as the circumſtances in which they are 
repreſented; :mi 7 td ag been truths 
* . This en of probability 
OL. X 5 C © 
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is ſo: abſolutely requiſite: in the greater kinds of 
poetry, that Ariſtotle obſerves the ancient tragic 

writers: made uſe of the names of ſuch great 
men as had actually lived in the world, | 

_ the: tragedy proceeded upon adventures they 
were never engaged in, on purpoſe to make the 
ſubject more credible, In a word, beſides the 
en 2 as an epic- allegory; the plain 


literal ſenſe oug — 2 wüten The 
ſhould be — as an o 5 —— 


eſce in, whatever — monk, or l 
truth may be diſcoyered in * men of 
ter penetration. 1 
— after having "a 3 ppc ths 
ſurface, or outmoſt wall of the/univerſe;idiſco 
vers at laſt a wide gap in it, which led inio 
the creation, and is deſcribed as the opening 
through which the angels paſa ta and fro into 
the — world] upon their errands to man- 
kind. His ſitting upon the brink of this paſ- 
lage. and taking a ſurvey of the whole face bd 

nature that appeared to 5 — neui and 

—— its beauties, with the fimile. illuſtrating: this 
circumſtance, fills the mind af the readet with 
as furpriſing and glorious an idea as anz that 
| ariſes. in the whole poem. He looks . 
into that vaſt hollow of the univerſe with the 
eye, or (as Milton calls, it in his; firſt book 
with the ken of an angel, 20 ſurveys 
the wonders in this immenſe amphitheatre that 
lie between both the poles: of heaven, and 
takes in at one view de eis aeg the 
Treation. 428 ain Nn. K. 18 I; 1 * e 9319s es © 
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hined on e 0 with the E 
deſcription of the ſun, are ſet forth in all the 
wantormeſs of a luxuriant imagination. His 
ſhape, ſpeech, and behaviour upon his trans forn- 
ing himſelf into an angel of light, are touched 
with exquiſite beauty. The poet's thought of 
directing Satan to the ſun, which, 8 the vulgar 
opinion of mankind, is the moſt conſpicuous 
part of the creation, and the placing in it an 
ogel, el, is a. circumſtance very finely contrived, 
the more adjuſted to a poetical probability, 
35 it was à received doctrine among the moſt 
famous philoſophers, that hay mp} had; its 
intelligence; and as an apoſtle in ſacred writ ie 
ſaid to. have ſeen ſuch an angel in the ſun. In 
he anſwer which this angel returns to the diſa 
guiſed evil ſpirit, 5 my is ſuch a becoming 
majeſty as is altogether ſuitable to a ſuperior 
being. The part of it in which he repreſents 
himſelf as "adn the creation,” is very noble 
in itſelf, and not only proper where it is iptro- 
duced, but requiſite to prepare the reader for 
what follows in the ſeyenth boox: 


« I ſaw when at his word the formleſs mod; aj 04 
Thi world's material mould, came to a heap: | 
Conkuſjog heard. his yoige, and wild /Uproar +, 

Stood ryl'd,. ſtood vaſt infinitude .confin 'd; 187 26%, 


Till at his ſeco Darkneſs: fle BN * 
ee bee Wer Weh Sang 91 
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In the following part of the ſpeech. he points 
e with. ee ce e 
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reader can ſcarce forbear fancying po gr * 
FOI on the fame diſtant view of ien £ 
„Look ne on che alohe what! I kde. : 
Wich le t from hence, though but reflected, ſhines; 5 
That pla a. ac, he ago matt Hp. It 
Tlis day, &c. ny 1 : 
I muſt not conclude my - reflectidiif's upon this w 
third book of Paradiſe Loſt, without taking m 
notice of that celebrated complaint of Milton th 
with which it opens, and which certainly ſu 
deſerves all the praiſes that have been given it; WW an 
though as T have before hinted, it may rather be the 
looked upon as an excreſcence, than 4s an effen- id] 
tial part of the poem; The ſame obſervation Wil af 
might be applied to that beautiful r ene 
upon is in the ſame BO. * to 

| . to 
| | 5 wh. 
ſhoy 
Sg tim 
POW © Us ee neſs 
Vm. 00 but 
em e came at een 15 thou TY flow to come. who 
i of Be. 
Mr. reger. 1 HUI 1 9 1 ”A 
I Ir you ever read a geber uch i be 
* with the more pleaſi ure for the 5 4 of i s 8 eco 
complaints; this may have reaſon to hop 45 
e apeptanbe x. Ap if ti ebe the n ad 
2 IQ of 1 fo 3 
Jaſon, dated, it is fu poſed, London. Se Se Ways i ct 
and > 108 rs ber a ;natores inthe Spes, Bl them 
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affairs, than would have been ſufficient to have 
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irretrievable loſs, the which follow will 
be thought, I hope, the — juſtiſiable. The 
regaining of my liberty: — a long ſtate of 
indolence and inactivity, and the deſire of reſiſt. 
ing the farther incroachment of idleneſs; make 
me apply to you; and the uneaſineſs with which 
| recollect the paſt years, and the apprehenſions 
with which I expect the future, ſoon determined 
me to it. Idleneſs is ſo general a diſtemper, 
that I cannot but imagine a ſpeculation. on this 
ſubject will be of univerſal uſe. There is hardly 


any one perſon without ſome. allay of it: and 


thouſands beſides myſelf ſpend more time in an 
idle uncertainty which to begin firſt of two 


ended them both. The occaſion of this-ſeems 


to. be the want of ſome neceſſary, employ ment, 


to put the ſpirits in motion, and awaken t 
out of their lethargy. If I had leſs leiſure, I 


ſhould have more; for I ſhould then find my 
ime diſtinguiſhed into portions, ſome for buſi- 
neſs, and others for the indulging of pleaſures; 


but now one face of indolence overſpreads the 


whole, and I have no een to direct 
| myſelf. b *. Were one's time a little ſtraiteged "BY 


by buſineſs, like water incloſed in its banks, it 


would have ſame determined courſe ;- but unleſs 


it be put into ſome channel it has no current, but 


becomes a deluge without either uſe or Moti. | 
When Seanderbeg, prince” of Epirus Was 1. 


ag, the Turks who had but too often felt the 
bus of his arm in the battles he had won from 
them, -imagined | Vi. ar A 2 of 150 
ones near r their heart, they ſho 


* 
* 

t 
. 


ef 


* . . 
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with a vigour and force like to that which 


inſpired him when living. As I am like to be 


but of little uſe whilſt I live, I am reſolved to 
do what good I can after my deceaſe; and have 
accordingly ordered my bones to be diſpoſed of 
in this manner for the good of my countrymen, 
who are troubled with too exorbitant a degree of 
fire. All fox-hunters, upon wearing me, would 
in a ſhort time be brought to endure their'beds 
in a morning, and +a even quit them w 
regret at — Inſtead: of burryin ee to teaze 
a ook animal, and run away from their own 
| 8, 8 — 
themoſt defirable means of performing a remove 
from one place to another. Fſhould'be a cure 
for the unnatural deſire of John Trot fer dancing, 
and a ſpecific'to leſſen the inclination Mrs. 
Fidget has to motion, and cauſe her always to 
give, her approbation to the preſent place ſhe is 
In e, no Egyptian mummy was ever 
half ſo uſeful in phyſic, as I ſhould: 
feveriſh conſtitutions, ' to repreſs the — 
ſallies of youth, and give each action N 
weight and repoſe, | „ eee 
II can ſtifle any vicleas: inclinationy: and 
oppoſe a torrent of anger, or the ſolicitations of 
revenge, with fucceſs. © Indolence is à ftream 
which flows flowly on, but yo undermines the 
foundation of every virtue. A vice of à more 
lively nature were a more defirable tyrant than 
this ruſt of the mind, which gives à tincture of 


its nature to every action of one's life. It were 


as little hazard to be toſt in — — 
perpetually — . it is to n ww 


SS £02 © © B,Q mt 


8 S. 


£2, — 


th 
th 


= 


and ſtill I pleaſe my 
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have vrithin one the ſeeds of a thouſand good 
qualitiggy; if we want the 'vigous and refolution 
neceſſary for the exerting them. Death brings 
al perſons back to an equality ; nod: this image 
of it, this ſlumber of the mind, leaves no differ- 
ence between the greateſt genius and the meaneſt 
underſtanding.” : A faculty of doing things 
remarkably praiſe-worthy, thus concealed, is of 
no more uſe to the owner, than a 1 of gold 
to the man who dares not uſe it. oþ . 
| + To-morrow is ſtill the fatal tiene when all 
is to be rectifſied. To- morrow comes, it goes, 
: ſelf with the 2 vrhilſt 
| loſe the reality: Ne. t the preſent 
time alone is ours, the future is yet unborn, and 
the paſt is dead, and can only live (as parents in 
their children) in the actions it has produced. 
The time we live en not to be computed 
by the number of years, but by the uſe that has 
been made of it; thus it is not the extent of 
ground, but the yearly rent which gives the 
value to the eſtate. . Wretched and thoughtleſs 
creatures, in the only place where covetouſneſs 
were a virtue, we turn prodigals! Nothing hes 
upon our hands with ſuch uneafineſs, nor has 
there been fo many devices for any one thing, 
as to _ it ſlide away eptibly and to no 


Aſhilling ſhall be: een up with 
care, whilt that which is above ice 0 an 
eſtate, is flung away with Aeg and con- 


tempt. There is CE eels ſo much 
avoided, as 4; ſolicitous improvement of ev 
part of time; it is a muſt be ſhunned as 


one tendets the name of a wit and a fine genius, 
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and as one fears the dread 
laborious plodder: but notwithſtanding this, 
the greateſt wits any age has produced thought 


far otherwiſe; for who can think either Soerates 
112 1 AMI, WW: their 


or Demoſthenes loſt any rep 


itation, 
continual pains both in overcoming 


and improving the gifts of nature. All are 


acquainted with the labour and aſſiduity with 
which Tully acquired his eloquence. Seneca 
in his letters to {ls aſſures him, there was 
not a day in which he did not either write ſome- 
thing, or read and epitomize ſome good author; 
and I remember Pliny in one of hit letters, 
where he gives an account of the various 


methods he uſed to fill up every vacancy of time, 
after ſeveral employments which he enumerates; 


«« ſometimes,” ſays he, I hunt: but even then 
carry with me a pocket-book, that whilſt my 
ſervants are buſied in diſpoſing of the nets and 

other matters, I may be employed Rn 
that may be uſeful to me in my ſtudies 3 and 
that if I miſs of my game, I may at the leaſt 
bring home ſome. of my own thoughts with 
me, and not have the mortification of having 

caught nothing all day. 3 #5 713 it 8 


* 
* 
. 
— 


Thus. fir, you ſee, how many examples I 


recal to mind, and what arguments I uſe with 


myſelf, to r my liberty: but as I am afraid 
bf inary . perſuaſion. that will be of 
| ſervice, I ;ſhall expect your thoughts on this \ 


ſubject, with the greateſt impatience, eſpecially 
ſince the good will not be confined to me aloe. 
but will be of univerſal uſe. For there is no 


hopes of amendment where. men are pleaſe 


ul character of a 
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with their ruin, and whilſt they think lazineſs 
is a defirable character 2 whether it beit a 
gives them a new ; luſtre when they- do exert 
themſelves, ſeemingly to be able to do that 
without labour and application, whieh others 
attain to but with the — ciligenee, G. N eu 


11 n, S,, 
Four moſt e humble. ſervant, */ 
e Tunes Sele, 4 
1 « CLYTANDER : To > CLEQNE, 00, 
3 We x; * 77 3th N 3 nat 


Fs Paatbiios: to. - lov you is all 
that L defite, to to conquer all the difficulties | 
thoſe about you Jlace in my way, to f urmount 
and acquire all thoſe qualifications you expect 
in him who 2 to the honour of * . 


2 


Madam, 53 

| Vo our moſt humble ſervant, | 10 
Go SIS | rr raub. L 
er 1 Ys TÞ | 


* The „ 
who was the author of the papers ſigned with the ſignature 
2, Ne 286, Ne 298, and Ne 316. A paragraph in Spee. Vol. | 

vu, Ne $55» where ſeveral — are mentioned i in the 
_ 5 their eee. ſu Feſl 200 wy, that this : 

the two precedin papers might written 

by Mr. Carey, of New 7 college in Oxford. Perhaps y 
might be the produftion of r. Parker, of Merton coll 4 

mentioned in the notes on the late edition of Tatler, 
Fan., See alſo Dr. Johnſon's Lives of Engliſh Poets, art. 
Smith n ing en p. N dg. W 0 
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Abos ros, a few minutes before his death, 
aſked his friends who ſtood about him, if they 
thought he had acted his part well; and upon 
receiving ſuch an anſwer as was due to his 
extraordinary merit, Let me then,” ſays he, 
go off the ſtage with your applauſe; uſing 
the expreſſion with which the Roman actors 
made their exit at the concluſion of a dramatic 
piece?. I could wiſh that men, whule they are 

health, would conſider well the nature of 
the part they are engaged in, and what figure 
it will make in the minds of thoſe they leave 
behind them: whether it was worth coming 
into the world for; whether it be ſuitable to a 
reafonable being; in ſhort, whether it appears 


ke in this life, or will turn to an advantage 


=y 


n the next. Let the ſycophant or the buffoon, 
the ſatiriſt, or the good companion, conßdder 
with himſelf, when his body ſhall be laid in 
the grave, and his ſoul paſs into another ſtate of 


Exiſtence, how much it would redound to his 


praiſe to have it ſaid of him, that no man in 

ngland eat better, that he had an 'admirable 
talent at turning his friends into ridicule, that 
no body outdid Kim an ill-natured jeſt, or that 
he never went to bed before he had diſpatched 


/ "IP. 3 3 F 
Vos valete et plaud ite, 
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a moment after their diſap 
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his third 8 Theſe are, however, very 
common funeral orations, and elogiums on 
deceaſed perſons who have acted OY man 
kind with: ſome figure and reputation. 
But if we look into the bulk of our ſpecies; 
they are ſuch as are not likely to be:remerhhered 
They 

leave behind them no traces of their jy fon 
bot are forgotten as t they hack meren been. 
are neither wanted by the 

e rich, nor celebrated by the aan They 

0 "cles miſſed in the commonwealth, nor 


lamented by private perſons. Their actions are 


of no ſigniſicancy to mankind; and mi _ 
been performed by creatures of much leſs. dig 
nity than thoſe. "Sa are diſtinguiſhed by. 
faculty of reaſon. An eminent French author 
ſpeaks ſomewhere to the following purpoſe 2.1 
have often ſeen from my chamber window two 
noble creatures, both of them of an erect:coun- 


tenance and endowed with reaſon. "Theſe to | 
intellectual beings are employed from morning 


8 in rubbing two ſmooth ſtones one 


other; that is, as the vulgar. phraſe! is, i 


poliſhmg:marble. Ike Wl 19 6h 
My friend, fir 1 Freeport, as we were 

ing, in the club laſt night, gave us an acgo 

of a ſober ae who died a few days {in 

This honeſt, man being of greater con fequen 


in his own. thoughts, Nn the eye of. the | 


world, had for fo years paſt kept a Journal 
of his life.” Fix [Andrew ſhewed us one week 
of it. Since the OCCUrrences.. fer, down in it 
mark: e Luck eee 86 


nt 


hat I have | 


K 
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been fpeaking of; I ſhall preſent my reader 
with a faithful copy of it; after Ds firſt 
informed him; that the deceaſed pe ſon had in 
his youth been bred to trade, but finding himſelf 
not ſo well turned for buſineſs, he had for 


| ſeveral years laſt paſt lived he. = 2 
moderate annuity, - 


Mowatt” Gott locks: "Si put on 0 
Utvthes, and walked into the n 0 
% Nine. oclock ditto. Tied my knee- lung 

Hours _ Inns a W Smoked three 
pi des of Virginia. Read the Supplement and 


Da ily Courant. Things go ill in che Horth. 
Mr. Niſby's opinion thereupon. |. 
One o'clock in the afternoon. Chia Kip , 
for milla ying my tobacco- box. 0 1 
Two o NG Sat down to dinner. Mem ſ 
Too many plums and no ſuet. 
* Pram three to four. Took my aſtergon $ : 
* 
_ on four to fix. Walked into the fields. 
Wind S. S. E. . 
aten. Atibe dub. Mr, iy $ 
opinion about 28 Ant 32 . | 2 
2% This We was, it may 1 genuine, * :ertain] N 


pon here as a banter on a gentleman who Was a me 
congregation of diſſenters commonly called Independents, 
where a Mr. Neſbit officiated at that time as yay 4 

curious may find information ſatis ſuperque, concerning 

| Neſbit, in John Duntom account of his Life, Errors, an 

Beis nions. The pation who kept this inſipid journal ird ju 
ha Hife as is deſcribed and Peale here, and was: conti- 


nually aking or quolingidis mee, 
* 


N r r 


* wy 


oo w IS 


UF 
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ſhaved, put on hs double. ſoale 


tobe allowed for the laſt leg of muttan. 


Ten 0 clock. Went to bed, dert found; Nas: 
ie. 1 15 2 
Tossa being holiday, eight, cok. 
Roſe as uſual. | is IO. 
Nine clock. I, aſhed lande an 
ed ſhoes. 
Ten, e eve twelve. Took a walk 0 g. 
ton: ' 
One. Took es bee Cob's mild. 
Between two and three. Returned, 
on a knuckle. of veal and bacon. rere Mes 


wanting 


—— Nan as uſual. | 
From four to ſix. Coffee-houſe. | Read we 
news. A diſh of twiſt. Grand viſier ſtrangl 
From ſix to ten. At the club. Nin Ni E 
account of the Great Turk. 
Ten. Den of the 1 vie.” Broken 


leep. | 


W eight o'clock; Toi 


my ſhoe-buckle broke. Hands but not ace. 
Nine. Paid off the butcher's bill. Niem. 


2 1 3 — 


Ten, eleven. At the Sinead | 
work in the north. Stranger in a black ig 
aſked me how ſtocks went. Lys (3091 A8 

From twelve to one. ee in the fields: 
Wind to the ſouth. en „ ATE 

From one ta two. bobs a pipe and a ial 

Two. . na as uſual. Stomach good, SEN 

Three. broke by the falling of a pe wa 
or diſh. Mem. Cook-maid in love, and [gs 1 
careleſs: 21 AL” Jp” 1 Fe ; 5 | : 0 


. 


— 
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From four to ſix, At che coffee · houſei Ad- 
vice from Smyrna that the grand viſier was fuſt 
of all ſtrangled, and afterwards beheaded. 

Six o'clock in the evening. Was half a 
hour. in the club before any body elſe came. 
Mr. Niſby of opinion that the grand yider was 


| : ſtrangled the ſixth inſtant. 1 51 
Fen at night. Went to bed. 575 hoot 
n until nine the next e 


x4. 


r nine gone, f Schid within 


until two o'clock for fir Timothy; who did not 
bring me my annuity According to his promiſe. 
Iwo in the afternoon. Sat down to dinner. 
Loſs 2 Appetite. Small-beer i AO Kn 


N 4 
Three. Could eu my 7275 aan 13 


Four ang five. |. Gave Roh baron the ear. 
Turned d off my cook-maid. Sent a meſlenger 


to fir Timothy. Mem, I did not go to the cub 
to-night. ent to bed Ki Hine: 0 "cloak a Vs 


ES 
Wi; 143.3 


. Paſſed thes nig 4 10 mein 


upon ſir Terech n. who was with me a quarter 
before twelve. 57 „„ 2 2 144-5 pt 61K 


Twelve clock. | Boughtan new head ay | 


dane, and a tongue to my buckle. rank: 
glaſs of purl to * 12 e b Hl 
Two and three. and fepine 
EFtom four to ſix. "Wan to the goffes 
Met Mr. Niſby there. Smoked ſeveral pi 
Mr. Niſby of mie that laced coffee is 
the head. . 


re 4 A 70 kts 57 


Six o clock. At the club as don * 


41 - 


el., "5 5 


x 
* 


#4 


1 drank ſmall. beer wich the 


improvements; and yet if we lock into the” 


taken up in thoſe three important ae 


attention of mankind: One may bece 


Twelve o k. Went to bed, nt it 
pen a Her K 
r ons onbbirag yn 
| SaToRDaT; Waked avoleviny walked in 
the fields, ind N. E. '5 10 81180 5 lover 11941 
Twelve. Caught in-aſhowers:: n 29 284 
One in the afternoon. Returned home amd 
amped my fore bHOονο of calf ain has 
— Mr. Niſby dined with me. Pirſt 
cad marrow- bones; fecond, ox-cheek;i:with 
z bottle of Brooks and Hellier;./ = Wotton | 
Three. Ouerſlept myſel. 
Six. Went to the club. Like to — 4 
== into a gutter. Grand viſier — 
ea "4 # & $ 17 


; F * * "Y þ — : 62 
* 4 : 1 * 2 * * 7 3 5 r p 1422 =; 2 * L- * 
4 12 144. : 4 7 5 2 B „ . * 8 145 of 
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7 5 not but the reader will be ſurpri 7 of 
to find the above · mentioned journaliſt" an ſo. 
much care of a life that was filled with ſuch 
inconſiderable actions, and received ſb very 


behaviour of many whom we daily converſe 
with, we ſhall fi 7 0 that moſt of their hours ＋ 


eating, drinking, and ſleeping. I do not ſy 


that a man loſes his time, who is not pwr 


in public affairs, or in an illuſtrious coufſe 
— On the contrary, I believe our hours 
a Ou ry often be more profitably Taid" out In. 
tranſactions as make no figure in the World. 
. in ſuch as are apt to draw upor chem ane 


and better; by 
one's ſelf in 


everal meth hods, « 


indifferent actions, which, 1 weigh ae, 
eaſily AD ede We ur- e | 


0 * . bel '* 


— ——— —— —— ä — 2 
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is laudable without noiſe r Is 
would however, recommend to e one of 
my readers, the keeping a journal oli lives 
for one week, ol ſetting down punctu 
their whole ſeries of employments durimg thi 
| ſpace of time. This kind of ſelf-exarinat 
would give them a true ſtate of the 
and 5 them to confider ſeriouſl * 


are about. One day would rectify 
of another, and make a man 


s7 * F / 5 F 1 $ 
(ner 63 3 f 0 nik 
2 2 | . b : £ £4 P „ 4 LE 3 2 22 


A 

p — omnia 2 ſumus omnes, F | 
61 * ne. «wil ny 63 1 
s EE 26-05" I'S | 0 
T3 | With different talents forw'd, » we ee are ſu 
_ Mr. SPECTATOR, ede ee th 
SIT FUL to 
| * A CERTAIN vice « which al 


b: * Se 18 0 vol. i, w. 515 and val EIT wen 2 
and N* geo. 7 rede Fs 


y Addiſon, Fry it is * 2ofl ndo1 
note on Addiſon's fi natures ( | 1 0. — ten 
This ſpeculation, No g1 0 it ſtands in cohn „eppes 
to have been Addiſon's reflections on che preee paper, 
V bich it may: be conſidered as a ſeque l.. 
This motto is likewiſe prefixed! to SpeR. Ne 40. 0 10 2 
8 5 zinal motto to this paper in folio Was, "” St f 
3 Ake, er pulſe laſciva Aten, A ee _ 
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that the affec 
You muſt. have obſerved, that'men'who'have 
been bred in arms preſerve to the moſt extreme 
and feeble old age a certain daring in their 
aſpect. In like manner, "hy: who have paſſed 
their time in gallantry and adventure, Near up, 
as well as they can, the a ce of ie, and 
carry a petulant inclination to their laſt moments. 
Let this ſerve for a preface to a relation I am 
bone to give you of an old beau in town, that 
as not only been amorous, and a follower df 
women in „but alſo, in ſpite of the 
admonition Te, grey ' hairs, been from his lixty- 


third year to his preſent ſeyentieth, in an 


actual purſuit of a young lady, the wife of his 
friend, and a man of merit. The gay old 
Eſcalus has wit, good health, and i is perfectly 
well-bred; but from the faſhion and manners 


of the court when he was in his bloom, has 


ſuch a natural tendency to amorous adventure, 
that he thought it would be an endleſs reproach 


to him to make no uſe of a familiarity he was 
allowed at a gentleman” s houſe, whoſe good- 


humour and confidents expoſed his wife to, the 


addreſſes of any who ſhould take it their 
head to do him the good office. It is not 
impoſſible that Eſcalus might alſo reſent that 
the huſband/was particularly negligent of him; 
and though | he gave many intimations of a 
paſſion towards the wife, the huſband either 
did not ſee them, or r put him to the contempt᷑ of 
n In the mean time Labels, 
for ſo we'ſhall tour heroine, ſaw; his paſſion, 


and Meets i pat à foung ation for much 
Vor. D we 


; 


ation outlives the practice of it. 


Po 
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diverſion, and an opportunity of indulging herſel 
in the dear delight of being admired, pe rs 


to, and flattered, with no ill conſequence ta her 
reputation. This lady is of a free and diſen . 


behaviour, ever in good-humour, ſuch 


as is the image of innocence with thoſe who 


are innocent, and an encouragement tu vice 
with thoſe, who are Eren, From this 
kind of carriage, and an apparent approbation of 
his gallantry, Eſcalus had frequent opportuni- 
ties of lay ing amorous epiſtles in her way, of 
fixing his eyes attentively 'vpon her action, 


of, performing a thouſand liufe * which 
are malate by the uncgneerned, but ate ſo 
many approaches towards happineſs, wi 1 l e the 
enamoured. It was now, as is aboy 

almoſt the end of the ſeventh; year. of bi 
paſſien, when Efcalus Foal general terms, and 
the ambiguoys reſpec which: _—_ layers 
retain in their addreſſes, 1 n that 
his paſſion grew too violent for him to anſwer 


any longer for his e 3 hex, and 


that he hoped ſhe would 1 eonſideration 

tor bis long and moms Feſpec,;,to excuſe 

the emotions of a heart now no. 
the direction of the 


Fe Eſcalus both | in ie talk and lis Jettess to 

bella; who returned all the profuſion a 
Ling, things which had been the collection 
fifty years, with I muſt not hear vous you 
will make me forget that you area . 
. en be ll. williagh loſe yu as a 


1 8 


ing 
E that Iſabella, during the 


Eſcalus s- 5000 win — ufbad enteninmickt 


of a wary expat 


. U A 
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t to their own advantage; as Well kriowe | 
at 4 feeble dental is a modeſt" affent: 'Þ 


of this amour, conwnetioned 


after half a day's abſence.” Ifabella therefore, 
her lover's late more oper affaults,' with 


late told her Huſband tle" e d hold ode 
no 


„but that his fate was Row côme 
2 eis. After he hat explained herſelf 4 
— farther, witk her huſband's appfobation, 
he proceeded in the following manner." "The 
nent time that Eſcatys was alone with her, 
his itnportunity, the cruſty Iſabella 
looked on her fan with an ai of gre tr 
tion, as confidering” of whit i 
a ſecret” was to her; and . the eren 
en, ſhe looked'at him with 
„and told Him de was paßt 
tar time of —5 zee 72 5 Ber ear 
away her head, with a v wen acted ce on 
fuſion, which favoured the Nalpe N f the aged 
Eſcalus. This adventure was matter of great 
leaſantry to Iſabella and het ſpouſe ; and. Hm „5 
d enjoyed it ewe days befofe Efcalut could 
'eno 4 e 
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what we are denied, and * oar e ffections 
on hat is abſent t | —_ 1eg 
love, your el did o Arongly: : exits! 
paſſion; that I had not once the leiſure ti think 
of recalling my reaſon; to aid me- againſt the 
deſign upon your virtue. But when that virtue 
began to comply in my favour, my reaſon n 
an effort over my love, and let me ſee the baſe. 
neſs of my behaviour in attempting © woman 
of honour. I own to you, it was not wit 
the moſt violent ſtrug ggle, that I Sainen this 
victory over -myſelf;; nay, I will-confeſs my 
ſhame; and acknowledge, I could not have 
revailed but by flight. However, madam, 1 
eg that you will belies a,moment's:w 
has not deſtroyed the eſteem I had for 
which was confirmed by ſo many years 
obſtinate virtue; Vou have reaſon to-rejoice 
that this did not happen within the obſervation 
of one of the young fellows, Who would have 
expoſed your. weakneſs, and FE in hi en 
e nen 7 155 e 
| IJ am, Madam, rh # 1 
= | Your moſt devoted bumble — 
. 75 . "£7 1254 FT 
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very ppy woran. in having a man 
lover that can write 55 well; and give ſo good 
4 tum to a eee . r 
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lence you have above; all other 8 1 
ever heard of; on . where the moſt 
reaſonable men loſe all their reaſon;:you have 
yours moſt powerful. We: have each of us 
to thank our genius, that the paſſio of one 
abated in proportion as that of the other greu 
violent. Does it not yet come into your ne: 
- imagine, that I knew my — — was 

the gps e cruelty I could be guilty of towards 
you? In return for your. lone and faithful 
paſſion, I muſt let you know t at you are old 


enough to become a little more gravity; but if 
you will leave me and 3 it f w here elſe, 
15 * 25 e . f A, wi 


. 
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+ H 97s eee in the 2 755 01 my 
papers to do. yer to the age, and have taken 
care as much as poſſible to keep my ſelf 4 neu 1 50 
between bo 1 2 have neither ſpared th 


| = =_ of complaiſance, nor the men put 

part ;: but. notwithſtanding. the great inte- 

pin gs which I have acted in this particular, 
find myſelf taxed with an unnd to favour 
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my on half of the ſpecies. - Whether it be 
that the women afford a more fruitful Bed for 
ion, or Whether they run moe 
— arne a Cs ad gun — 
wii eas It 18 me ur tne 
following letter. 7: heed: 
4. K Nr. Srkerarox, | um 4 29; ; 155 Ws on 
| X I, ALWAYS make. one among a com- 
7 0 K young females, WhO peruſe your ſpecu- 
bar every morning. I am at 1 5 com- 
miſſioned by our 2: oh aſſembl to let . 
8055 that we fear you area 1985 0 
be partial towards your own ſex. V Ve muſl 
however acknowledge,” with all ue gratitude, 


* 


that in ſome caſes you have given us our reyenge 


on the men, and done us juſtice. We could not 
eaſily. have forgiven you ſeyeral ſtrokes in the 
diſſection of the eoquette s heart, if you had not, 
much about the ſame tim: „ "made #; ſacrifice to 
us of a beau's ſcull “. 11 el 
Vou may further, ſir, pleaſe to bee 


that not long ſince you attacked bur hoo 


commodes* in ſuch a manner, as, to uſe - | 


own expreſſion, made very many of us aſhamed 
to ſhew our heads. We muff therefore; beg 
leave to r repreſent to you, that we are in pes, 
Aer TOM leaſe to make a due got ane den the 
in all a So weak be found to have been 

Becke les nagen in adorning that p. 
ourſelves. The different forms of t eir 1 755 
her with' the various cock bet; their hats, 

all flatter us in this opinion. ans: 


© See Spec. N- an 7 * His 
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„ had an humble fervant laſt ſumser; who, 
the firſt time he deelared himſef was tra full- 
bottorned wig; but the day after, to My no 

_ ſurpriſe, he aceoſted me in a thin natural 
I received hit at this our ſecond: inter- 

view; as a perfect ſtranger, but was extremely 

confounded, when his ſpeech diſcovered who 
he was. 1refolved therefore, to fix his face in 
my memory for the future; pot a6 was walk- 
ing in the | ark the ſame evening, he appeared 
to me in one of thoſe wigs that I think"you 
call a night-cap, which had altered him more 
f ef tually than before. He 9 played 

a couple of black riding wigs u Wien 
the ſame ſueceſs; and in ſhort, — a new 
face almoſt every yt in the firſt month of his | 

0 Tees ftery aids, har the vedieyw-of 
_ into. which he moulded his hat, had not 
alittle contributed to his impoſitions upon me. 

* Yet, as if all theſe ways were not ſufficient 
to diftinguiſh their heads, you muſt doubtleſs, 
fir, have obſerved, that great numbers of young 
fellows have for ſeveral months laſt of on; ap 
upon them to wear feathers. | 
We hope therefore, that Kenn with as 
much juſtice be called Indian princes, - 
have leds wamari inac d hood an a0 

2 aud that you wil in due eite, tale 
theſe pee into confideration.  ** - 
ng Wee ama beg that you would 

put a ſtop to this practice, ſince it has already 
loſt us one of the” moſt agreeable-members of 
our n who after having refuſed ſeveral 


8 . 
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good eſtates, and two titles, was lured won us 
laft week by a mixed feather.” +4 + Re nets 
Il am ordered to preſent you with the reſpots 
of our N gp on and ami rtf ed 
e rn ur. wer humble ſeryant,. 


Ea 6243 . 
++ Heb ins, Hef od, 4 
F FP: . 5 a 5 


4; 


; * an 
I _ The eee the feather, 
bh br him for an officer in 


the guards, has ere n an en _ 
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L am not now at e to give my opinion 


the hat and feather; however, to wipe off 


che — imputation, and gratify my nale 
correſpondent, I ſhall here print allows which 


I late -received from a man of mode, wha | 


feemsto Pre a, wy. CY genius in bis 
2 55 ; ; N x} 1 #155. 7 SE OO 
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125 Is bs PRESUME 1 desde inform you 
that among men of dreſs it is a common'phraſe 
to ſay, Mr. Such-a-one has ſtruck à bold 
ſtroke;” by which we underſtand; that he'is 
the firſt man who has had courage enough to 
lead up à faſhion. free. „ When our 
tailors take meaſure of us, t vays demand 
« whether we will have a plain ſuit, or MNrike 
a bold ſtroke.” I think I may without Vanity 
ſay, that I have ftruck ſome 47 the boldeſt and 
| moſt ſucceſsful ſtrokes of any man in Great 


33 + 
An ir T6 i 


a Spec. in ſola. 


7 7 Only anenſign inde 


Dom aba. : 
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much about the ſame time, the ſeallop 


three young: fellows at the ather. end of: the 


% ² A Aro i Rt 


the fird:.thee Mucha 


Britain. I was 


pocket about two years ſince; Iwas likewiſsthe 


author of the froſted button; which when: 1 
ſaw the town: come readily n 
to ſtrike while the iron was hot, I pr 


flap, 


the knotted cravat, and made a fair puſh or the 


filver-clocked;Ratkinga wot 154 


« A few months ables I brought up the modiſh, 


jacket, or the coat with cloſe — 2 I. ſtruck 


this at firſt in a plain Doily; but that failing. 
I truck it a ſecond time in blue camblet;! and 
repeated, the ſtroke in ſeveral: kinds of cloth, 
until at laſt it took effect. There are two or 


town, who have always their eye upon mes 
and anſwer me ſtroke for ſtroke. I was oneę ſo 
unwary 3 fancy in relation to a 
new faſhioned ſurtout before one of theſe gen- 
tlemen, Who was difingenuous enough to ſteal 
my thought, and 'by that means prevented my | 
intended ſtroke. * ” F 

I have a defign: le fpring, to milz very 
conſiderable: innovations in the waiſtcoat; and 
have already begun with a coup, 24 Mi upon the 
ſleeves, which has ſucceeded very well. 

I muſt further inform you, if; you will oh of 
miſe to encqurage, or at leaſt to connive at me, 
that it is my deſign to ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke. the 


beginning of the next month, as ſhall a 


the whole town. 
Ido not think it prudent” to acquaint you 
with all the eee 15 NES inten ane: 3 


- y 


"Fr "SP BETATOE N. ci 


ant) 


* am}: Sir, ; «44.7 Ms 
Tome — a 
dy humble Gs 
|, 44699 Wr — 


N 1 "orien Pra to . 2e 
tions on this letter, but muſt not however 
that having ſhewn it to Will Honeycomb, 


defires to be WH peers wins STE who 
writ it -. e n 
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Wu formed by Steele 
2 r. e Bu as we are info eele, 
in N. 556 , Speft. Vol. Al. In this volume N 977, 28, 


301, go Y 1g. are diſtinguiſhed by the ſi X, and 
— 42 ame hand, who was bee 
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— pron Jane, Jul . 1 at 
Non 
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Nor WL CLAWS, Cale reſide, 
— uno to befriend the bloomin | bride; | 
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4 Me. dh bop = pt MOT 
ou have given many 
papers to the diſadvantage: of 
own ſex, who lay plots upon 
other hard words you 
Male Coquets,” and been very ſevere upets 
ſuch as giye themſelves the liberty of a little 
dalliance of heart, and playing. fa 1 looſe 

rence, unt ps 
an eaſy young girl is reduced to-fighs, dreams, 
and tears; and languiſhes away her life for a 
careleſs coxcomb, who looks aſtoniſhed; and 
wonders at ſuch an effet from what in him 
was all hut common civility, Thus you have 
treated the men who are irreſolute in marriage: 


Ie 


itits in your 


women. 


but if you deſign to be impartial, pray be ſo 


honeſt as to print the. information I now give. 


* The motto to thi paper in the original publicon in 


folio, was, 
© He fant eee fadant in Cyclade.” a 


+ How hard they labour in theslitle ſphere,” 


F | 
N 18 A, * Dean . 


perſons. of yo 
have 4 the erm 
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45 THE SPECTATOR 1 
you, of a certain ſet of women 1 
 coquet for the matter, but, with an High ray 
WARY, whom .th they ene to whom they pleaſe. 

As for my part, T ſhould. not have concerned 


myſelf with them, but that I underſtand I am 
7 pitc 20 upon by them to be married, againſt 


my. will, to one I never ſaw in my; life.” lt 
has been my misfortune, ſir, very innocently, 
to rejoice in a. plentiful n of which | 
am, maſter, to, beſpeak à fine. chariot, ta give 
lirections for two or three handſome ſnuff. 
es, and as many lane of 1 but 
before any of theſe were 4 
of my being to be married vp Ea or thiee if 
ferent young women. Upon my taking notice 
ol it to a young gentleman who is/often. in my 
| ri a * told me ſmiling, I was in the inqui- 
ſition. believe I was not à little 
ſtartled 5 5 7 — w 
he aſked me if I had beſpoke'M thing of late 
that was fine. | I told him ſeveral upon-which 
he produced a deſcription” of my perſorſ; from 
the tradeſmen whom I had employed, and told 
me that they had certainly — againſt me. 
Mr. | Spectator, - whatever the world may think 
of me, I am more coxcomb than foo 75 -and I 
ew. very inquiſitive upon this head, not a 
little 7 pleaſed with the novelty. My friend 
told whe, there were a certain ſet of nd 
faſhion, whereof the number of ſix made a 
ommittee, who ſat thrice a werk. under the 
tle of ** The Inquiſition on Maids and Bache- 
lors.” Ie  ſermss; (honeyer, ther, comes ſuc 
an unthinki ing gay. WAGs as myſ lt 49; e he 
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meant, and more ſo hen 
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funcral-men! 12 5 — and apothsea- 5 
inſpection, and my friend produted to me 3 
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. 2 2 "re with put 
into the inquiſition by the firſt» mn Yoo 
employs. 5: They: have conſtant intelligence 
with cane · ſlops, perfumers, toymen? D,,¾]. 
makers, and ina-Houfes. Froti theſe ſeverdl 
places theſe undertakers for marriages uche 
a eſpondenc. as 


ties. All bachelors are under their immedliate 


report givem in to their board, Whereim ants 
uncle rp min 01 hi carte greek — | 


informatign-did: bent — ut my frie 
advices are ſo good, that he cotild {ew M 
copy of the letter ſent to the yo lady 
is to have meg; which Fanclaſe to you, © DD}, | 
„ 2h: ANT ROE e e Rp e 
\ «, Mavan, 7 Berk 8 TY 9290 "uh «pail a> 7 18 1 2 
Tus is "= let you kgs that yell 
are to be married to à beau that comes out On 
Thurſday ſix in the evening. Be at ee 
You cannot but know a virgin fop i they hay ve. 
a mind to look Taucy; but are out of count 2 55 * 


buen d fam 
les. | To ewe en ee 
fs i  Contho 


#4 vs 
2 * 5 1 77 oo; 14 * Be 
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| What makes 3 We 92 
2 chat, as I find by the ref 
por cenſorof res; the friend he ſpe 


of is eloyod by the mailt, to take "Hin 5 


p 
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in, as the hraſe is. - After all that is tobt bim, 
he has i ation only of one woma chat is 
laid for him, ant that the wreng one; fon the 
Por or mp Oren gap devoted: him ton 
perſon againſt whom they have em- 
loyed:'their agent his friend to alavi kind. 
44 plot is laid hn de wl about this young: fen- 
tleman, that ee en w, no 
lace to m, om to 
Dy into, 11 muſt Ante — ind be 
fubj ect to the power of the inquifition; : They 
— their emiffaries and ſubſtitutes; im all parts 
of this united kingdom. 'Phe' firſts; 
uſually take, is to find from a 
their meſſengers and whiſperers, 
eſtic of the” bachelor (who is to er ewe 
into the toils i 
his manners, his familiarities, his good qualities, 


or vices; not as the good in him is 4 ven- 
mendation, or the ill a diminution, but as they 


affect to contribute to the main inquiey,” what 
od wa ie well 


eſtate he has in him. When this 
reported- to. the -board, bot ah 
roaring fox - hunter, as 'gafi 
young fop of the town. The way is te make 
all places Mb s to him, but the ſcenes in which 
they have cles: him to act. His brother 


huntſmen, bottle companions, his fratetnitp al 


fops, ſhall be brought into the conſpiracy againſt 
him. Then this matter is not laid in fo bare- 
faced a manner before him us to have it inti- 


Os thal many: (% Mr. M 
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have laid for him) hut abe 


1 ab 4 4 ol track 8 


mated, Mrs. Such- alone wouldimake him/a'very 
proper wifer but by the force of their! ans 


which giyes me. a large account of th 
2 very refractory perſon, who bas. a all 
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ſaid of the marriage of the dwaris) as impr 
ticable to have — beſides ther: the 
deſign him, as it would have been in dam t 
have refuſed Eye. The man named by the 


commiſſion fur Mrs. Such-a-one; ſhall neither | 


be in faſhion, nor dare ever appear in}com 
pany, ſhould he attempt, to evade 


| determination. 241 tom Bid Kaan — — 


The female ſex-wholly: govern. | 
and by this means, when they: at they I 


can ſow diſſenſions between the deateſ friend, 
nay, | make father» and ſon irreconcileable env! 
mies, in ſpite of all the ties of; gratitude on on 
part, and the duty of protection 40: be. paid on 
the other. The —— i | — 
ſtand this perfectly well and wN 
2 motive toſa mans choaſing one — — 
allot, they can with vary nuch axt. infinu,t 
ſtories to the diſadvantage of his honeſty ap- 
courage, until che creature is to much diſpirited: 
to bear up againſt a general ill neceptiony which 
he every where meets with, and in due time 
— into their appointed wedlock for ſhelters 1 
have a long lettar bearing date the Por infant, ; 
policies 
of this court; and find there is now befare them 


their ADAIR: for two years laſt pa 
| ted two ſucceſſive matches 


e GIG 1 the one 4. 0 


her 2 eln "I 
Sil the — * — 8 to all * | 


1 


for him, and they think they all together are 
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miſtreſsꝰs friends and acq quaintance, that he had 
been falſe to ſeveral . women, and the like. 
The poor man is now reduced to (profeſs he 
defigns to lead a ſingle life; but the inquiſition 
give out to all his acquaintance, that nothing is 
intended but the gentleman's own. welfare and 
happineſs." When this is urged he talks ſtill 
more humbly, and proteſts e aims only at a 
life without pain or reproach; pleaſure, honour, 
and riehes are things for which he has notaſte. 
But notwithſtanding all this, and what elſe he 
may defend himſelf with, as that the lady is too 
old or too young; of a ſuitable humour, 22 
quite contrary y and that it is impoſſible 5 
ne do other than wrangle from June to January 
body tells him all this is ſpleeng; and h. 
— | have a wife while all the members of the 
inquiſition are unanimous in a certain woman 


better es to n than be, 1 r 


* on, else, knn ee mi WM 7 
OO Ganges ſpeeuliripn this days on the 5 
fab} ect of idleneſs has employed me, ever ſince 7, 


1 — 15 it, in ſorrowful reflections on my havi 
loitered away the term (or rather the vacation 
of ten years in this place, and unhap 
ſuffered a good chamber and ſtudy to lie idle as 
long. My books (except thoſe I have taken to 
ſleep upon) have been totally neglected, and 
. lord Coke and other venerable ener 
e WP 
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hted in their bl" Fey 
coſſee-hauſe, 


were never ſo ſlig 
moſt of the day at a nei 
9 wo have what; e 
e gene p,come in night ns, gur 
ſg about and \ {ometines, but 
one on Our falutation at \ 8h PRs is a, Yawn 
and a; ſtretch; and then without-morg how > cd 
we take our place at the ling 
our diſcourſe gi wy 1 fear you would not 
| read out, therefore ſhall not inſert,. th 5 
you. fir, 1 lament this ps Ar 
and am no reſolved (if 
11 retrieve it, being 


ents. of 1 


the 

me.- And —— hae chat penitence accom- 
panies my oonfeſſions, and conſtancy. my reſo- 
jutions, I have locked gay: door for @ year, and 
deſire you would Jet my mp: know Lam 
not within, + 4 wich grom ed. mg rel 
"#33; S443 Wr er 
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Tis not enough a poem's finely wit: 
It muſt affect and captivate the ſoul. | 
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Tuosx, who know how many volumes have 
been written on the poems of Homer and 
Virgil, will eafily pardon the length of my 
diſcourſe upon Milton. The Paradiſe Loſt is 
looked upon by the beſt judges; as the greateſt 
production, or at leaſt the nobleſt work of 
genius in our language, and therefore deſerves 
to be ſet before an Fineliſh reader 'in its full 
beauty. For this reaſon, though I have endea- 
voured to. give a general idea of, its graces and 
imperfections in my firſt ſix papers, I thought 
myſelf obliged to beſtow one upon every book 
in particular. The firſt three books I have 
already diſpatched, and am now entering u 
the fourth. I need not acquaint my reader t 
there are multitudes of beauties in . 
author, eſpecially in the deſcriptive parts of this 
poem, which I 4 not touched upon, it being 

„„ Continuation of Addiſon's critique on Milton's 
Paradiſe Loſt, Part x. On the beauiful alle in the fourth 

book of that poem, under three heads, 1. ures of Still- 
Life; a. Machines; g. The condutt of Adam and Eve. See 
biſhop Newton's notes. See Ne 267, 279, 279, 285, 291, 
297» 393» 909. 316, 327+ 333» 339» 345z. 351» 357" 3 Gt 


an 9. | 


| pe ulouſly: to. 5 rules which any one of them 
as laid down 


| the reaſon at the th 
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my intention to point out thoſe only, which, 
appear to me the moſt exquiſite, or thoſe which; 
are not ſo obvious to ordinary readers. Every 
one that has read the critics who have written; 
upon the Odyſſey, the Iliad, 8 the Eneid, 


| knows: very well, that n 93 in 
auties 


their opinions of the. in 
poems, they have e each of wats 


_ diſcovered ſeveral maſter-ſtrokes, which have 


eſcaped the obſervation of the reſt. In the ſame 
manner, I queſtion not- but any writer, who 


| ſhall treat of this ſubje& after me, may find 


ſeveral beauties in Milton, which I My 
taken notice of. I muſt likewiſe obſerve, that 
as the greateſt maſters of critical learning differ 
among one another, as to ſome particular - wm 
in an * poem, I have not bound) 'myſelf'f 


pon that art, but have taken the 
liberty W to join with one, and ſome - 
times with another, and 1 to — 


We may conclude t 
book under — heads. Ju de bes Pee 
pictures of ſtill-life, Which we meet with in 
the 82 of Eden, Paradiſe, Adam's 
Bower, &c. In the next are the machines, 
which comprehend the ſpeeches and behaviour 
of the good and bad angels. In the laſt is the 
G of Adam and Eve, who are the. bein: 
cipal actors in the poem. 

In the deſcription of Paradiſe e, the poet has 


obſerved. Ariſtotle's 1 r of — as the 
K 2 | 
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ornaments of diction on the weak unaRtive parts 


of the fable, which are not ſupported by the 
Accord - 


beauty of ſentiments and characters. 
ingly the reader may obſerve; that the expreſ- 
ſions are more florid and a Bt theſe 
deſcriptions, than in moſt other. Pw the 
I muſt further add, that 


like dead pieces of nature are juſtly cenſured in 
an heroic wen, when they nin out into an 
unneceſſary length ; the deſcription of Paradiſe 
would have been faulty, had not the poet been 
very particular in it, not only 
of the principal action, but as' it is requiſite to 
give us an idea of that dea — 4 
our firſt parents fell. 
fully beautiful, and At- upon the thr ſketch 
Which we have of it in writ. | Milton's 
_ exuberance of imagination han: 
a redundancy of ornaments on this ſeat of 
pineſs andinnocence, that an be end to 
Point out each particular. 
I muſt not quit this head, without Fanber 
obſerving, that there is ſcarce a ſpeech 
or Eve in the whole poem, | wherein the ſenti- 
ments and alluſions are not taken from this their 
delightful habitation, © The reader, during their 
whole courfe of action, always finds himſelf 
in the walks of Paradiſe. In ſhoet, as the critics 


have remarked, that in thoſe ng wherein 
ſhepherds are actors, the thoughts oug —_ 
to take a tincture from the woods, 


rivers, ſo we may ohſerve, that our firſt — 9 
ſeldom * ſight of their happy ſtation in any 


poem. the 
drawings of gardens, rivers, rainbows, — the 


as it is the ſcene 
of it is wonder- 


forth v 


of Adam 
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and ſeli-acculation : but at length 
himſelf in 


a great deal of art, as the opening of has . e 


__—— a3 — 1 a nr” Kee: aboas um n "of 
3 5 


1 


„ ſpeak or do; and. il che reader will 
eavo to uſe the expreſſion, that their 

tho rod". ag paradi dal. 8 
e ate in the next place to conſider the 
nachines if drocbimah Satan being now. 
within proſpect of Eden, and looking round 
upon the of the creation, is filled with 
ſentiments different from thoſe which he diſco- 
vered whilft he was in hell. The lace inſpires 
him with thoughts more adapted to it. "He 
reflects upon; the l condition from whence 
he fell, and breaks forth into a ſpeech that is 
ſoftened with ſeveral tranſient touches of remorſe 
he confirms 
nitence, and in his deſign of 
drawing man into his own ſtate of guilt and 


miſery. . This conflict of paſſions is raiſed with 


to the ſun i * e en e 0 ALE NY 4 


0 O don thee with. ſurpaſſing 
_ Look'ſt from th dle eee 
Of this ne world; at wWhoſe ſigh 4 | 
Hide their diminiſh'd heads; to 1 2 

But with no friendly voice; and add thy name * 

O Sun! to tell thee how I hate thy beam, 

That bring to my re erncbeim Lee whey Ray i} 

fell, how UM ares ee ee 21 
il 2114 Bt Be9 W614 £443 1 . 


« See: Newnan, Ates 6d Fedig ieh vol. i. p. 7 


Dat 
wn d, 


my 


1 . es moos wy too modes a tragedy of . 
Loſt, he puxpole begin it with te 5 ten tine te 
following ſpeech, u | his nephew, 7 
and others, b 


! 
j 


We in the ſhape of a cormorant upo 
e 


dreams and imaginations, is a circumſtance of 


the ſame nature; as his ſtarting up in n 
form is wonderfully fine, both in the literal 


under it, His anſwer upon his hp. diſcoyeted, 
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This ſpeech is, I think, tlie fine -| that is 


5 — to Satan in the whole poem. The evil 


ſpirit afterwards proceeds to mils: Kin, diſco- 
veries concerning our firſt parents, and to learn 


after what manner they 1 . beſt attacked. 


His bounding over the walls of Paradiſe : his 
n the tree 


of life, which ſtood in the center of it, and 
2 all the other trees of the garden; 
his alighting among the herd of animals, Which 
are ſo beautifully repreſented as playing about 
Adam and Eve, together with his transformii 
himſelf into different ſhapes, in order to hear 
Xboir: converſation; are circumſtances that give 
an /agreeable ſurpriſe to the reader, and are 
deviſed with great art, to connect that ſeries of 
r in which the * has Wagons Wis 
artificer of fraud. 

The thought of Satan 's chords into a 
cormorant, and placing himſelf on the tree of 
life, ſeems raiſed upon that paſſage in the Hiad, 
where two deities are deſcribed às perching on 
the top of an oak in the ſhape of  vultures®, 

His planting himſelf at Ay ear of Eve 20 
the form of a. toad, in order to produce r 


deſcription, and in the moral which is concealed 


and demanded to give an account 0 of himſelf, is 


MITE 


; 2 e 


9 See Newton's edition of Paradiſe Loſt, vol. i. i 5. 2 


E 66. 


' i 
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onformable to Wo ne dene A 
character: - 

** Know. ye not then,” $64 Sean, U wick n 
Know ye not me! Ye knew me once no mate 


For you, there ſitting w ou durſt not om. 
Not to know me argues 3 e 


The loweſt of your throng meow 


Zephon's rebuke, with the ene it bad 
on Satan, is N graceful and moral. 
Satan is afterwards | 


in Paradiſe. His diſdainful behavidur on this 
_ occaſion is ſo remarkable a beauty that the moſt 
ordinary reader cannot but take notice of it. 
Gabriel's difcovering his approach at a diſtance 
is drawn with n ieee bs 


imagination n 


* O fins, Tear the tread of nimble ger 5 
8 this way, and now by glimpſe. diſcern . 5 

Ithuri Ib Zephon through the ſhade, x4 
And with them comes a third of x . 

But faded ſplendour wan; who by hi 

And fierce demeanour ſeems the CY 

Not likely to part hence without conteſt; . / 

Stand firm, for in his look defiance lou fs 


The conference Seam Gabriel and . 
abounds with inen proper for the occur, 
and ſuitable to the perſons of the two ſpeakers.” 
Satan clothing himſelf with terror when he pre- 
pares for the combat is truly ſublime, and at 
leaſt equal to Homer's: 1 of Diſcord, 
celebrated by Longinus, or to that of Fame in 
. wes are both as with _ feet 


* 4 


ASI Las & } LY 4 T5” r 9 * 8 T7 


„ 


„ — —— wv. V 


* Roms 


away to Gabriel, the 
chief of the guardian aeg who kept watch 


N 
' 
' 
: 


ftanding upon the earth, and their heads redch- 
ing above the clouds : 


While thus he fpake, th' angelic quan vg 
Turn'd flery red n mooned Horns 
Their phialant, and r 
With ported RE. ELF 
On th' other ide Satar atarm'd, — 8 
lecting all his might dilated ood "558 
ike Tenerif or Atlas, unremov'd : © = 8 75 
His ſtature reach d the y, and on his e 
8 at Horror PR N 


1 maſk here take notice, that Miltow 1 hotey 


- whete full of hints, and ſometimes literal tran- 


flations; taken from the greateft of the Greek 
and Latin poets. But this I may reſerve for a 
diſcourſe by irfelf, becauſe I would not break 
the thread of theſe ſpeculations, that are 
for Engliſh readers, with ſuch refletions as 
would be of no uſe but to the learned. 
I muſt, however, obſerve in this place, that | 
the breakivis off the combat between Gabriel 


and Satan, by the hanging out of the. olden 


ſcales iti heaven, is a refinement upon omer's 
thought, who tells us, that before the battle 
between Hector and Achilles, Jupiter weighed 
the event of it in a pair of ſcales, The reader 
| ms 117 the whole paſſage in the 224 Niad*. 

il, before the Hft | decifive combat, 
geltrlbe s Jupiter in the fine manner, as weigh- 
ing ths ates of Turnus and Fneas, Milton, 
hoih he fetched this beautiful circumſtance 
from the Iliad and Eneid, does not 2 infert 


' See Spe, vol. vi. N46 
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poetical embelliſhment, like the authors 


engaging, To this we ma * add, 6 that 
Milton is the more juſtified in 75 ge, as 


we find the ſame noble allegory writ, 
where a wicked prince, fone ew ag before 
he was affaulted and flain, is faid to have been 
* weighed in the ſcales, and to have been N 
wantings.* 
— muſß bers! whne.amgion . 
the machines, that Uriel's gliding down. to the 
earth upon a ſun- beam, with the poet's device 
to make him deſcend, as well in his retum to 
the ſun as in His ooming from it, is a prettineſs 
that might have been admired in a little fanciful 
et, but ſeems below the genius of 7 a-cock 
he deſcription. of the hoſt of armed 
walking . nightly round in Fend i is; of 
another ſpirit: 10 Nie 


50 ging ame ld hs rin fie, ry 
Dazzling the moon; ai w . iT, 


ef the hymns; which our firſt 
; 85 theſe their 


as that aceo 
parents ** to. hear them fi 


1 r * 5 
| 3 eee pars 
which Ae wad. Bre at | in m_ Ow 


1 See Dan. Fa | e io : 
Ie etage. ot Par Lot, vo i. 5 er 
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The deſcription of them as they firſt appeared 
to Satan, is exquiſitely drawn, and ſufficient to 
make the fallen angel gaze upon them with all 
that aſtoniſhment, and thoſe e 

| e he is ee N 07 1 0 

£ Tuo of far nobler ſhape ere 455 a,” 
God-like ere&t! with native honour clad 
rp naked majeſty, ſeem'd lords of all; 
And worthy ſeem'd: for in their looks N 
The imag of their glorious Maker ſhone, . 
Truth, Acdom, f fan Stade ſevere and pute? 2 
 "_ but in true filial freedom plac d: oY | 
For contemplation he and valour form d, 1 3 
For ſoftneſs ſhe and ſweet attractive graces 18 15 
Fe for God only, ſhe for God in him. 
His fair large fad, and eye ſublime, dec a 4 bor, 

\ Abſolute rule; and hyacinthin locks... W 
Round from his —— n manly 3 7 
obs but not beneath his ſhoulders Brovd, 
She, as a veil, down to her ſlender waiſt A ae, 
Her unadorned golden treſſes worre 

'- Diſ-ſhevel'd, but in wanton ringlets wav'd. nw 
So paſs d they naked on, nor ſhuni'd the fight I 
Of God or angel, for they thought no ill: * 
So hand in hand they paſs'd; the velit pair | 
That ever ſince in lere s embraces met. 


here is a fine ſp irit of poetry” in the Hines 
ZW which follow, besen they are deſeribed a 
1 ſitting on a bed of flowers by the fide of a foun- 
4 . ee a mixed aſſembly of animals. 
v | ſpeeches: of theſe two firſt los flow 
| | u en paſſion and ſincerity. N 
_ feſſions oy make to one another are * I] of 
varmth.; but at the fag tins, founded « on 


8 


. 2 4 T ; j : 
N 4 * * 14 Fig. 4 ; 
2s J l : i. 3 * 
2 * , 2 : R. 65 


truth. In a Edi dept en vf 
Tandler 7 


27 28 


get. THE APE. 


JF p PR 
1 JIQOTT eee tits | 8 I 204 
4 bad: 55 are. of 5 1 


= Dearer thyſe 
But let us ever Xraiſe hit | 
His bounty, 773495 | e e 
Te TT, "theſe! growing phie, and bend "theſe | 
55 Which ae ichnilfine, ond tle wark Gre” 
To hom chus Eve reply d. O thou ſor whom, 
And from whom I uns form d, fleſn aa th flaſh, 
And without whom am to no end, 5 1 
And head, what chou haſt kee na ths 
For we to him indeed all praiſes owe, 0 ; ol | 
And daily thanks; 1 chiefly, who 38 
So far — happier lot, enjoying thiee | 
Pre- eminent by ib wach ode vide ou | 
Like Conor ef no ri fn, $a. ” 
. A £3 7446 a6 3 
The remaining part of Eve's F esch, in which 
ſhe gives an geount of herſel upon her frſt 
a creation, and re Ph manner in Wan ME Was 


a N 


of wks moſtdelict reader, without offend- 
ing the moſt ſevere. | 1503HD gn 228 


£ ; : 
1 910 4 einorot tt nk. 9 . 5 


a Tincdor of rmember, ho In Ps hats c! 


this a, 2 5 pho 19 75 Found ie "very 


9103 * | 
_ } Newton's edit. of Par, Loft, ook. i. noi 2935 and for the 
uſtration N ragte paper, p. 900. 


difficult to have filled theſe tender parts of the 

poem with ſentiments yn for a" fate” of 
innocence; to have deſc 

love, and the profeſſions'of it, wichout artifice 
or hyperbole; to have made the man ſpeak. 
moſt endearing things, without defcending from 
his natural poly, ty, and the woman. receiving 
them without parting from the modeſty of her 
character; in a word, to adjuſt „ nid 


of wiſdom and beauty, and male each « 
the other in its proper force 3 


in the whole 


wonderfully 
particularly in t 
mentioned, and 1 8 the conclüßßen 15 11 nt 
following lines: 3 
© So ſpake our g — — ih 
Ot compu attractinn id, . 1 
And meek ſurrender, half embracing 1 
On our firſt father; Half her 2 Wen 1 . 
Naked met his under the flow is alt 
_— Of her looſe treſſes hid; he ny gs 75001 . 71 
Both of her beauty and ſubmiſſive charms... 


y 


10 Wil with ſuper or love. e — | 
| The poet adds, that the devil-turn'd- away 


with envy at the fight of ſo much happineſs. 
of our firſt parents in 


Me have another view 
their evening diſcourſes, which is full of pleaſing 


images and ſentiments ſuitable to their condi- 


Ede in 


tion and characters. The fpeech 


particular, is dreſſed up in ſuch 2 * and 


natural turn of words and | ſentirnents, a as < 
be ſufficiently admired*, * 


See a criticiſm of Addifbn on a x FR paſſage in this . 
book, 1. 640, &c, in the Tatler, Vol. it. N- 714 Ser atfo 


25 7 I 
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ibed the warmth of 


This mutual ſubordination of the two ſexes i of 
Perch of Eye I have hee 


92 
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I ſhall cloſe my reflections upon this book, 

with obſerving the maſterly tranſition which ; 
the poet makes to their evening n in the 

following lines : ce | 


1 
121 — Py « } 
5 


0 Thus at their ſhady 2 3 boch 44 
Both turn' d, and . open ſky, ador d 

The God that made both ſky, ar arch and cee 
Which they beheld, the moon's reſplendent 
And ſtarry pole: « Thou alſo 45 the 

- Maker omnipotent, and thou che day,” Sec 


Moſt of the modern heroic poets wah imi- 
tated the ancients.in beginning a ſpeech without 
penn that the alen id thus or thus; 
t as it is eaſy. to imitate the ancients in the 
omiſſion of two or three words, it requires 
judgment to do it in ſuch a manner as they ſhall 
not be miſſed, and that the ſpeech' may — 
without them. There is a fine inſtance 
e LOFTS On PIE, 
chapter of Longinus. - . 


ge N 285, a criticiſm on 1 in dert, 1 | 
| — See eviſe Spec, Vol. v. Ne g25. wh 12 
D it 1 London. See een 
M o's fig d Ae ee e PS > $6.5 AR 
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CCC A 1 1969 5; 
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15 4 my 15 
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| 4 Fac: Be V. * Y Ph TY o ; hy bs. f 7 % , 3 / tp Fi: 
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A for politics, ener 5. 
i, Sc. ibid. 0 


Admiration, werd. Ke d. N. 236. 4. mt bh, 

Age. A comfortable old age, the e of >. wel 0 

youth, N. 260. 
Agreeable man, who, N. 280. 


The effects of it in the mind, id. of on) 
many troubles, N. 2676) The . olyen? 0 la 
ambition, ibid. 

a Appetites the incumbrances of old age, N. 460. 

t 5 Ariſtotle, his definition of an intire action of epic pho *. 

267. His ſenſe of the greatneſs - the es in wa 

| + his method of examining an ep 1 25 

= _ obſervation of that critic's; ibid. Tz Fr the el 1 rom 
in the world, N. 291. His diviſion of a 

= Another of his obſervations, ibid. His © n 

1 fable of an epic poem, N. 13. 430 

Art of Criticiſm, the SpeQator's account of that m. I 1 5 

Audiences, at preſent void of common ſenſe, N. 290... 

Auguſtus, his requeſt to his friends at his death, ad 3 


Bav's head, the diſſection of one, N. 275.” Ny a "4 . | 
Beauty in a virtuous woman makes her more dy: | 


N. gos. | 
Bills *. Mortality, the uſe of them, N. 289. 
Boccalini, his ai madverſions upon critics, og 201. : 


Cx8AR, (Julius) a frequent ſaying of his, N « 6a. 
Calamities, the merit o ſuffering atiently under them, N. * 
Camillus, his deportment to his En, N. wo Ye” 
Canidia, an antiquated beauty deſcribed, 26g. 

Capacities of children not duly regarded i in r 


v“U! Main 0 
Chriy Schools gre be of a public eur. N. 9 


Aden, the knd_ c . N. 166. Never! rai, v. * 
us to 


T 


| — N R 
Clavius, proving g incapable. of any other, Indies, e 
ee 2 girs . gs. fs wy . 
Compariſons i in Homer and Miki. defended a by monks. 
Boileau againſt monſieur Perrault, N. 9 yoga bits 4.7% * 
Coquette' s heart diſſected, N. 281. 125573 n 11495 5h P 
Cory (fir Roger gh his return to town, and converſion 
with the „s- inn Walks, N e 
intended eroſiey 2 widow, N. 2 TEN | 
Courtſhip, the pleaſanteſt part of a man's fi N. 261. "HP. 
Credit undone with a whiſper, N. ao. 8 
Criminal love, ſome. account of the ime of it N. 74. 1 
Critic, the qualities requiſite to a good one, N. 29 1% 


Darn; deaths of eminent perſons, the moſt i mprox 
ſages in hiſtory, N. 289. Me 
Decency, nearl related to virtue, N. 292.” oy 

Decency of behaviour generally angie, N. *. heats 
De the difference between a true 24 f e b 
4 The ſtandard of it, ibid. 
wks = objects of compaſſion, N. af... re 
ibreſ Mother, a new tragedy, recommended by the Spec 
——_ N. 290. L 


EATING, drinking; and ing, with ag genraliy of people, 
the three important articles of life, N. g17. 
Education ; whether the education at a public ſchool, or under 
a private tutor, to be preferred, N. 313. 1 advantage of 
a public education, ibid. = 
Eizabeh (Queea) her modal on the i of de Spaniſh a 
Emilia, al ea woman, her character, 1 302. 68s 4 
* the abhorrence of envy, eee mind. 
25 
Eyes; R ſeveral 
particulars, N. 5 - | 


FaBLE * a \ wade, N. 
| Fame, DD obtaining A uns] i, N. TY LY 
inconveniences 3 the defire of it, ibid. 
70 what ſort of-perſ, CN 280. 
Fortune, often — — 3 of, N. a8. To bers 
trouled by rnffoite wiſdom, N. 4 20 
Fortune: e ho — are that ſet | — deb. N. gan. 
Diſtinguiſhed from ——— 957% 
Fribblers, who, N. _ e en 


* -— . TP. 
: ; "ITE. $27 * | F 1 * 5 7 * "IT ad 
3 © 3 236 44 0, 07S I» ky A 3 : R . 
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Giors of forme, more valued than they ought tabs, .. 

Government, what form of it the moſt reaſonable, N. 

| Gracefulneſs of aftion, the excellency of it, N. ag. 

Greeks and 0 the different . 
in the education o c 


their children, N. 313+ 


| Mobenntaiexcifieniiinh hs enulticude and mie (fb hs. 
| yas 279. eee 


| 279- * 15 „„ 
Honeycomb, ( i! his great , mus I., N. 866. 
1 Hoods, lar, a new invention, pb: 


4 * > * 
® , þ * FER ” 
* £ c 
© 


great pickthank, N. a. 
Tr 8. a _ rr ns N. 316. 1. 


Jeſuits, her great e in —— cent ofa young 
ſtudent, N. 90. 


Indolenoe an enem 10 virtue, N. des, 
Journal; a week of a deceaſed citizen's 3 te 
fir Andrew Fr egport-to the en ade "or 
j uf of fachis journal, 5hid. bh 
Irws; the great artifice of Irus, N. 264. i off 3 
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